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BOOK    III. 

CHAP.  I. 

The  civil  and  military  hi/lory  of  Great  Britain, 
from  the  landing  of  William  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, A.  D.  1066.,  to  the  death  of  King  John, 
A.D.  1216. 

SECTION  I. 
From  A.D.  1066.  to  A.D.  1 100. 

WILLIAM   Duke    of    Normandy  having  A.D.io66. 
fpent   about   eight  months  in  the  moft  lir,?.r~  ~* 

William 

vigorous   preparations   for   invading   England,  rukeof 
and  dethroning  King  Harold,  failed  from  the  Normandy 

°  P  lands  in 

harbour  of  St.  Vallon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  England; 
Somme,  with  a   great  fleet  and  gallant  army, 
on  September  28,   A.D.  1066.,    and   the  day 
after  arrived  at  Pevenfey  in  Suflex.     At  that 
VOL.  v.  B  place 
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A.D.io66.  place  he  landed  his  troops,  horfes,  arms,  and 
' /~"-J  baggage  of  all  kinds,  without  any  oppofition ;  and 
immediately  erected  a  fort,  into  which  he  put  a 
garrifon  for  the  protection  of  his  fleet '.  From 
Pevenfey  he  marched  to  Haflings ;  where  he 
remained  about  fifteen  days,  fortifying  his  camp, 
collecting  provifions,  refrefhing  his  men  and 
horfes,  and  putting  every  thing  in  order  for  the 
profecution  of  his  defign. l 

Harold  Harold  was  at  York  with  his  army,  celebrat- 

fromthe  ing  the  victory  which  he  had  obtained  over  his 
north  to  brother  Tofti  and  the  King  of  Norway,  when  he 
ngs*  received  the  news  of  this  formidable  invafion. 
Roufed,  but  not  intimidated,  by  this  intelligence, 
he  put  an  end  to  his  rejoicings,  and  began  his 
march  towards  London 3.  When  he  arrived  in 
that  capital,  he  found  his  forces  muchdiminifhed, 
by  the  lofs  which  he  had  {liflained  in  the  battle 
of  Stamford  bridge,  and  by  a  great  defertion 
which  had  taken  place  among  his  troops,  through 
difcontent  at  being  deprived  of  their  (hare  of  the 
booty  gained  in  that  battle.  In  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  he  was  advifed  by  his  wifeft  counfellors, 
and  particularly  by  his  brother  Gurth,  to  remain 
at  London  till  he  had  refrefhed  and  recruited  his 
army,  or  at  leaft  not  to  venture  his  own  perfon 
with  unequal  forces4.  But  being  flulhed  with 
his  latevictory,he  rejected  thefe  wife  and  friendly 

1  W.Fiftavin.  p.i98,  199.     Orderic.  Vital.  1*500.          a  Id.  ibid. 
1  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  7.  p.  an.    Hoveden.  Annal.  p.aj?. 
4  Orderic.  Vital,  p. 500. 

admoni- 
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admonitions  with  difdain,  and  hurried  towards  AJ).io66. 
Haftings ;  where  he  arrived  O6lober  1 3.  and  '  ir~"-' 
pitched  his  camp  near  to  that  of  the  Normans.* 

The  two  armies  did  not  continue  long  in  that  Battle  of 
pofition  before  they  came  to  action.  For  early  on  Haftinss- 
the  morning  of  the  i4th  of  October,  A.D.  1066., 
William  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  Harold  King 
of  England,  led  their  forces  into  the  field,  and 
drew  them  up  in  order  of  battle,  to  determine 
their  important  quarrel  by  the  fword.  The 
Englim,  who  were  all  on  foot,  armed  with  fwords, 
ipears,  and  battle-axes,  were  formed  into  one 
deep  and  compact  body;  in  the  centre  of  which, 
on  a  riling  ground,  the  King,  with  his  two  bro- 
thers Gurth  and  Leofwin,  placed  themfelves 
near  to  the  royal  ftandard.  The  Norman  in- 
fantry were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  the  firft  com- 
pofed  of  archers  and  flingers,  and  the  fecond  of 
the  heavy-armed  troops;  the  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  in  perfon,  being  ftationed 
in  the  rear,  and  on  the  two  wings 6.  No  fooner 
was  the  fignal  of  battle  given  by  the  found  of  all 
the  inftruments  of  martial  mufic,  than  the  Nor- 
mans advanced,  linging  the  famous  fong  of  Hol- 
land, and  began  the  action  by  difcharging  a  pro- 
digious flight  of  arrows  upon  the  Englifli 7.  By 
degrees  the  two  armies  approached  nearer  and 

5  W.  Malmf.  L  3.  p.  5 7.     Orderic.  Vital,  p. 500. 
'  W.Pi&avjn.  p.  201.     Math.  Paris,  p.  3. 
7  W.  Malmf.  1.  3.  p.  57.     Gefta  WilUetoni  Ducis»  p.  aoa.     Hen. 
Hunt.  p.  an* 
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AJD.xo66.  nearer,  and  the  battle  raged  with  uncommon 
fury  on  both  fides,  from  morning  till  towards 
evening.  The  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  had 
fought  bravely,  and  had  three  horfes  killed  under 
him,  obferving  that  his  troops  began  to  relax  in 
their  efforts,  and  to  defpair  of  breaking  the  ranks 
of  their  enemies,  had  reconrfe  to  a  ftratagem, 
which  was  crowned  with  fuccefs.  He  gave 
orders  to  his  forces  to  retire  a  little,  as  if  they 
had  been  on  the  point  of  flying;  which  the  Eng- 
liih  mistaking  for  a  real  flight,  broke  their  ranks, 
in  order  to  purfue  them,  and  complete  their  ruin. 
The  Normans,  at  a  certain  fignal,  faced  about, 
and  made  a  furious  affault  on  their  purfuers,  who 
were  now  fcattered  in  many  fmall  parties.  From 
this  time  the  battle  was  changed  into  many  fkir- 
mifhes  in  different  parts,  with  various  fuccefs, 
till  about  funfet ;  when  King  Harold  was  killed 
by  an  arrow,  which  entering  his  eye,  penetrated 
his  brain  j  his  two  brothers  were  alfo  (lain,  and 
the  royal  ftandard  taken  :  upon  which  the  Eng- 
lifli  fled  on  all  fides,  and  were  purfued  with  great 
daughter,  till  the  darknefs  of  the  night  put  an 
end  to  the  purfuit8.  In  this  battle,  the  mod 
important  in  its  confequences  of  any  that  ever 
was  fought  in  this  ifland,  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
thoufand  Normans  fell  on  one  fide  :  and  on  the 
other  much  greater  numbers  were  flainj  amongfl 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  p.aii.    W.  fi&xrin.  p.  303.    R.Hoveden,  p.aj7. 
Math.  Parii,  p.  3.    Orderic.  Vital,  p.joi. 

whom 
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whom  were  the  King,  his  two  brothers,  and  the 
flower  of  the  Englifh  nobility.9 

As  the  Duke  of  Normandy  had  difplayed  much  Condu<aof 
conduct  and  valour  in  the  battle  of  Haftings,  he  ^l]^ 

, .  „  after  the 

dilcovered  great  prudence  and  humanity  after  the  vtoory. 
victory,  —  by  returning  folemn  thanks  to  God  on 
the  field  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  —  by  per- 
mitting the  Englifh  to  bury  their  dead  in  perfect 
tranquillity,  —  by  difmifiing  with  ignominy  one 
of  his  fbldiers  for  mangling  the  body  of  Harold, 
and  —  by  fending  the  corpfe  of  that  prince  to  his 
mother  Githa,  without  accepting  the  offered 
ranfom. I0 

It  is  eafier  to  imagine  than  defcribe  the  con-'  Remains  of 
flernation  of  the  Englifh,  after  the  battle  of  Haft-  theEn?li(h 

°     .  '  army  retire 

ings.  Many  of  the  fugitives,  and  amongft  others  to  London, 
the  two  powerful  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  with 
their  remaining  followers,  made  hafle  to  London, 
which  became  a  fcene  of  inexpreffible  terror  and 
confufion.  Here  frequent  councils  were  held  by. 
Aldred  Archbilhop  of  York,  the  two  earls  above 
mentioned,  and  the  other  nobility  j  who  at 
length  refolved  to  raife  Edgar  Atheling,  the  un- 
doubted heir  of  the  Saxon  royal  family,  to  the 
throne ;  to  collect  an  army,  and  make  a  fland  in 
defence  of  their  country,  againfl  the  victorious 
invaders  ".  But  it  required  more  time  than  they  . 
were  allowed  to  bring  thefe  defigns  to  maturity, 
and  carry  them  into  execution. 

9  W.  Gemiticin.  c.  36. 

10  W.  Malmf.  1.  3.  p.  58.     Henry  Knyhton,  col.  4341. 

"  W.  Pidlavifl.  p.  305.      Diceto,  col.  480.     J   Broinpt.  Chroo. 
•ol.  961.     Hen.  Knybt.  col.  2343-     &•  Hovedea,  fol. 25 7.  col.  a 
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AJ5.1066.      The  Duke  of  Normandy  having  buried  his 
i^T/ '  dead,  and  refreihed  his  army  by  a  few  days  reft, 

William  i      T         i  t  • 

marches  to  began  his  march  towards  London ;  and  m  his 
London.  way  chaftifed  the  inhabitants  of  Romney,  who 
had  killed  fome  of  his  men,  got  pofleffion  of  the 
town  and  caftle  of  Dover  by  furrender,  and  re- 
ceived the  fubmiffions  of  the  Kentifli  men12. 
His  progrefs  was  a  little  retarded  by  thefe  opera- 
tions, and  by  a  dyfentery  among  his  troops, 
which  obliged  him  to  remain  about  a  week  at 
Dover,  employing  fuch  of  his  forces  as  were  in 
perfect  health  in  repairing  and  ftrengthening  the 
fortifications  of  that  place.  At  length  he  re- 
fumed  his  march,  and  approached  the  capital ; 
which  at  firft  fhut  its  gates,  and  made  fome  fhew 
of  refiftance.  But  a  large  body  of  citizens,  who 
made  a  fally,  having  been  repulfed  with  flaughter 
by  a  party  of  Norman  cavalry,  the  whole  city  was 
thrown  into  confufion;  thofe  who  had  loft  their 
friends  breaking  out  into  the  mod  clamorous 
lamentations  '3.  This  confufion  of  the  people 
flint  up  in  London,  was  foon  after  much  increased 
by  their  beholding  the  flames  of  Southwark, 
•which  wasfet  on  fire  and  reduced  to  afhes  by  the 
Normans14.  In  a  word,  the  confternation  was 
fo  great  and  univerfal,  that  Edwin  and  Morcar, 
the  Earls  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland,  per- 
ceiving that  no  effectual  refiftance  could  be  made, 

12  W.Pi<ftavin.  p. 205.  '3  Orderic.Vital.p.503. 

'*  Id.  ibid, 

1 2  retired 
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retired  with  precipitation,  and  marched  off  with  A.D.io66. 
their  numerous  followers  into  the  north.  *~~ 

Soon  after  this,  the  victorious  invader  having  London 
paffed  the  Thames  at  Wallingford  with  his  army, furrenders 

,      ,  J  '  to  William. 

approached  the  city  on  that  nue  which  was  not 
defended  by  the  river.  This  greatly  increafed 
the  terror  of  the  citizens,  and  haftened  their 
refolution  to  furrender.  Stigand  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  Aldred  Archbifhop  of  York,  and 
two  other  bifhops,  five  of  the  principal  citizens 
of  London,  feveral  noblemen,  and  even  Edgar 
Atheling  himfelf,  went  out  to  meet  the  con- 
queror, and  made  their  fubmiflions  to  him  at 
Berkhamftead15.  The  example  of  fo  many  illuf- 
trious  perfons  was  foon  followed  by  almoft  all 
the  furviving  nobility  of  England,  who  joined 
with  them  in  making  William  an  offer  of  the 
vacant  throne ;  which,  after  fome  affected  ex- 
cufes,  at  the  earneft  intreaty  of  his  Norman 
counfellors,  he  accepted.16 

William  did  not  immediately  enter  London,  wiffiam 
though  its  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  all  the  makes 
hoftages  delivered  which  he  had  demanded ;  but 
fent  a  part  of  his  army  to  take  poffeffion  of  it,  to 
ere6l  a  fortification  in  it,  and  to  make  the  necef- 
fary  preparations  for  his  coronation,  which  he 
appointed    to    be   in    Weftminfter   abbey,    on 
Chriftmas  day  following.     In  the  mean  time,  to 
fhew  how  much  his  mind  was  at  eafe,  and  his 
affairs  in  a  fettled  ftate,  he  amufed  himfelf  with 

15  R.Hovenden.Annal.p.258.  '*  W.PicSkvin.  p.ao$. 
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A.D.io66.  the  diverfions  of  hunting  and  hawking  in  the 
neighbourhood.'7 

Wiiiiamis       Early  on  the  morning  of  Chriftmas  day,  A.D. 

crowned.  Io66 ^  Duke  Wiujam>  attended  by  the  chief  no- 
bility of  England  and  Normandy,  repaired  to 
Weftminfter  abbey,  where  he  was  crowned  King 
of  England  with  all  the  ufual  ceremonies,  by 
Aldred  Archbifhop  of  York,  afiifted  by  Goisfred 
Bilhop  of  Conftance.  The  former  of  thefe  pre- 
lates, who  was  famous  for  his  eloquence,  made 
an  oration  to  the  Englifh  in  their  own  language, 
and  concluded  with  afking  them,  if  they  chofe 
William  for  their  king,  and  confented  to  his 
coronation  j  to  which  they  fignified  their  aflent 
by  the  loudeft  acclamations.  The  Bifhop  of 
Conftance  alked  the  fame  quellion  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  their  language,  and  received  the  fame 
anfwer  in  the  fame  manner.  The  Archbifhop 
then  adminiftered  the  oath  to  William  that  had 
been  adminiftered  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  at 
their  coronation,  feated  him  in  the  throne,  and 
placed  the  crown  on  his  head,  amidft  the  loud 
and  repeated  acclamations  of  the  whole  affembly.18 

Tumult  at  Thefe  acclamations  were  productive  of  very 
fatal  confequences.  For  the  Norman  guards 
ftationed  without  the  abbey,  hearing  fuch  ve- 
hement reiterated  ftiouts  in  a  language  which 
they  did  not  underftand,  began  to  apprehend  that 

17  W.  P'flavin.  p,205. 

18  W.  PidUvin. p.  206.      Orderic.  Vital.  p.jO2,5O3.     T.  Stubbs, 
col.  1701.      R.  Hoveden,   fol.  158.       W.  Newbregin,   I.  i.   c.  i. 
p.  a. 

the 
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the  Engliih  were  offering  violence  to  their  prince,  AJ).io66. 
and  in  a  fudden  tranfport  of  rage  fet  fire  to  the  '  ~T~  ~ 
neighbouring  houfes,  which,  being  of  wood, 
burnt  with  great  violence.  This  occafioned  a 
prodigious  alarm  and  uproar  within  the  abbey ; 
men  and  women  rufhing  out  with  irnpetuofity  to 
fa^e  their  lives,  which  they  imagined  to  be  in 
dangpr.  In  a  word,  the  tumult  both  within  and 
without  the  abbey  was  fo  great,  that  it  ftruck 
terror  into  the  new  monarch,  and  was  not  ap- 
pealed without  much  difficulty.  This  incident, 
however  cafual,  increafed  the  jealoufly  and  ani- 
mofity  of  the  two  nations,  and  was  confidered, 
in  that  fuperftitious  age,  as  an  omen  of  a  tur- 
bulent unhappy  reign.'9 

"William,  after  his   coronation,  applied  with  A,D.io67. 
great  activity  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  his  king-  FirftA<3$ 
dom,  endeavouring  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  w£li», 
Engliih,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  expe6lations  of  govem- 
the  Normans.     Being  flill  a  little  fufpicious  of  ment* 
the  people  of  London,  he  left  that  city,  as  the 
fortifications  which  he  had  directed  to  be  raifed 
for  his  fecurity  were  not  yet  finifhed,  and  retired 
to  Berking  in  Effex.    At  this  place  the  two  great 
Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  Earl  Coxo,  Ederic, 
furnamed  tJie  Fore/ler,  and  feveral  other  Englifh 
noblemen,  waited  upon  him,    made  their  fub- 
miffions,  and  were  mod  gracioufly  received,  and 
confirmed  in  the  poffeffion  of  all  their  honours 
and  eftates.     From  Berking  he  made  a  progrefs 

'»  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  $03. 

into 
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A.D.io6?.  in'o  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  receiving  the 
homage  of  his  new  fubje6ls,  and  behaving  to  all 
who  fubmitted  to  his  authority  with  the  mod 
engaging  affability.  In  this  progrefs  he  was  at 
great  pains  to  reft  rain  his  Norman  attendants 
from  doing  any  injuries,  or  offering  any  infults  to 
his  Englifh  fubjects20.  By  thefe  popular  and 
prudent  meafures  the  public  tranquillity  was 
every  where  reftored,  and  nothing  appeared  but 
the  mofl  perfect  fubmiffion  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. That  he  might  have  it  hi  his  power  to 
gratify  the  expectations  of  his  Norman  followers, 
he  feized  all  the  lands  and  treafures  of  Harold 
and  his  brothers,  which  were  very  great,  and 
confifcated  the  eftates  of  all  the  Englifh  nobles 
who  had  fallen  fighting  agairifl  him  in  the  battle 
of  Haflings.  He  received  alfo  very  conliderable 
fums  of  money  from  his  wealthy  Englilh  fubjecls, 
as  prefents,  on  his  acceffion,  given  with  a  view 
to  fecure  his  favour.  By  thefe  means  he  was 
enabled  to  beftow  honours  and  eftates  upon  his 
chief  followers,  and  money  upon  others.  Be- 
fides  this,  to  diffufe  the  fame  of  his  riches, 
piety,  and  munificence,  he  fent  very  valuable 
prefents  to  the  Pope,  who  had  favoured  his 
enterprife,  and  to  many  churches  on  the  conti- 
nent, wherein  prayers  had  been  put  up  for  his 
fuccefs.  Still  further  to  fecure  the  obedience 
of  the  Engliih,  of  whofe  attachment  he  yet 
entertained  fome  doubts,  he  commanded  ftrong 
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caftles  to  be  built  near  the  chief  cities,  and  in 
other  convenient  places,  to  be  garrifoned  by 
his  trufty  Normans,  on  whofe  fidelity  he  could 
depend.21 

By  thefe  and  the  like  precautions,  in  lefs  than  King  wn- 
three  months  after  his  coronation,  William  be-  liam  re- 
held  fuch  an  appearance  of  order,  tranquillity, 
and  obedience  to  his  authority,  in  all  parts  of 
England,  that  he  imagined  he  might  now  with 
fafety  vifit  his  native  country  and  his  family  j  to 
dazzle  their  eyes  with  his  magnificence,  and 
receive  their  congratulations  on  the  fuccefs  of 
his  expedition.  Having  therefore  appointed  his 
uterine  brother  Odo  Bifhop  of  Bayeux,  and  his 
great  favourite  William  Fitz-Ofbern,  Regents  of 
England,  towards  the  end  of  March  A.D.  1067., 
he  embarked  at  Pevenfey  in  Suffex  (where  he 
had  landed  about  fix  months  before),  and  foon 
after  arrived  in  Normandy,  with  a  gallant  fleet, 
and  a  fplendid  train  of  the  nobility  of  England, 
as  well  as  of  his  ancient  fubje6ls.  For  befides 
the  precautions  already  mentioned,  which  he 
had  taken  for  preferving  the  peace  of  his  new 
dominions  in  his  abfence,  he  very  prudently 
carried  with  him  to  the  continent,  Edgar  Athe- 
ling,  Stigand  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  and  all  the  other 
Englifh  noblemen,  whofe  fidelity  he  fufpecled, 
or  who  were  formidable  for  their  wealth  and 
power,  under  a  pretence  of  doing  them  honour, 
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A.D.io67.  but  in  reality  to  keep  them  as  hoftages  for  the 
' — ~v — *  peaceable  behaviour  of  their  dependents".  As 
an  impatient  vanity,  unworthy  of  his  character, 
feems  to  have  prompted  William  to  this  too 
hafty  voyage,  which  proved  the  fource  of  much 
difquiet  to  himfejf,  and  of  many  calamities  to 
his  fubjefts ;  fo  he  made  an  oftentatious  difplay 
of  the  riches  and  grandeur  he  had  acquired  in 
England,  to  excite  the  admiration  of  his  own 
people,  and  of  the  nobles  and  princes  who  came 
from  all  the  neighbouring  countries  to  vifit  his 
court,  and  pay  their  compliments  of  congratula- 
tion. The  quantity  and  exquifite  workmanfhip 
of  his  gold  and  filver  plate,  the  fplendid  drefs  of 
his  guards,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  Englifh 
nobles,  exceeded  every  thing  that  had  been 
feen  in  thofe  parts,  and  filled  all  fpectators  with 
admiration.23 

infurrcc-  While  William  was  thus  fpending  his  time  in 
e  a  kind  of  triumphant  progrefs  through  the  towns 
and  cities  of  Normandy,  bufinefs  of  a  different 
kind  was  preparing  for  him  in  England.  Many 
of  the  Norman  captains,  unawed  by  the  pre- 
fence  of  their  fovereign,  abufed  their  power,  and 
loaded  the  unhappy  Englifli  with  injuries  and 
indignities ;  which  that  people,  dill  mindful  of 
their  former  free  and  happy  (late,  bore  with 
much  impatience.  This  foon  produced  murmurs 
and  complaints;  which  being  difregarded  by  the 
Regents,  broke  out  into  open  revolts  in  feveral 

"  W.  PidUvin,  p.  409.  !3  Id.  p.  ai  i. 
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places.  The  Kentifh-men,  in  conjunction  with  A.D.I06;. 
Euftace  Earl  of  Bologne,  who  was  then  at  va-  *"  ""*  ' 
riance  with  William,  made  an  unfuccefsful  at- 
tempt on  the  town  and  caftle  of  Dover24.  Edric 
the  Forefter,  with  the  affiftance  of  two  Welfli 
princes,  defended  himfelf  againft  the  infults  of 
the  Norman  captains  fettled  in  Herefordfhire, 
repelling  force  by  force25.  Coxo,  a  powerful 
Englilh  Earl,  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  peo- 
ple, becaufe  he  obftinately  perfifted  in  his  fub- 
miffion  to  the  new  government,  and  refufed  to 
head  them  in  an  infurrection25.  In  a  word,  the 
Englifh  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  ripe 
for  a  revolt ;  and  there  wanted  not  fome  fecret 
confultations  about  a  general  mafiacre  of  the 
Normans.*7 

William,  having  received  information  of  the  KingWii- 
difcontents  which  prevailed  in  England,  became  j1*™^ 
fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  his  immediate  pre-  England. 
fence   in   that  kingdom  ;    and,  appointing  his 
Queen   Matilda,    and    his  eldeft   fon   Robert, 
Regents  of  Normandy,  he  failed  from  Dieppe 
on  the  6th  of  December,  and  on  the  yth  landed 
at  Winchelfea,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  kept  his  Chriftmas28.     Here 
he  was  attended  by  many  of  the  Englifli  prelates 
and  nobles;  who  met  with  a  more  favourable  re- 
ception than  they  expected,  and  even  obtained 
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A.D.io67.  redrefs  of  fome  of  thofe  injuries  which  had  been 
' — *" — '  done  to  them  by  the  Normans.     This  produced 
an  appearance  of  tranquillity,  which  was  neither 
very  folid  nor  very  lafting.29 

A JX 1068.  The  unfeafonable  expenlive  voyage  to  Nor- 
Revoits  mandy  had  not  only  given  occalion  to  the 
fupprefled.  infurrections  already  mentioned,  but  it  had 
alfo  exhaufted  the  royal  treafury  fo  much,  that 
William,  foon  after  his  return  to  England,  found 
himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  reviving  the  odious 
tax  of  Danegelt.  This  revived  the  difcontents  of 
the  Englilh,  and  occafioned  frefh  troubles.  The 
people  of  Exeter,  at  the  inftigation  of  Githa, 
the  mother  of  King  Harold,  who  refided  in  that 
city,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  repaired 
their  walls,  increafed  their  garrifon,  laid  in  pro- 
vifions,  and  made  every  poflible  preparation  for 
a  vigorous  reliftance,  foliciting  all  the  neigh- 
bouring country  to  join  in  their  revolt.  The 
King  immediately  marched  into  thofe  parts  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  and  after  a  liege  of  eighteen 
days,  obliged  them  to  implore  his  clemency  and 
fubmit  to  his  authority,  Githa  having  in  the  mean 
time  made  her  efcape  into  Flanders  with  all  her 
treafures30.  After  the  reduction  of  Exeter,  Wil- 
liam marched  into  Cornwall ;  and  having  fup- 
preffed  certain  commotions  which  had  been 
railed  in  that  country,  returned  to  Winchefter, 
where  he  celebrated  the  feaft  of  Eafter.  His 

29  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  509. 
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royal  confort  Matilda  arrived  in  England  about  A.D.io68. 

this  time,  and  was  crowned  at  Weftminfter  on  ' f — ' 

Whitfunday  by  Aldred  Archbiftiop  of  York ; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  {he  was  delivered 
of  her  fourth  fon,  who  was  named  Henry.31 

At  this  time  William  feemed  to  be  completely  Revolt  of 
happy,  both  in  his  family  and  government.  But  J^afd" 
this  happinefs  was  of  fhort  duration ;  and  he  Morcar. 
foon  found  himfelf  involved  in  new  toils  and 
dangers.     The  two  brothers,  Edwin  and  Mor- 
car, were  by  far  the  moft  powerful  of  all  the 
Englim,   nobility   who   furvived    the   battle   of 
Haftings,  having  about  a  third  part  of  England 
under  their  own   authority  and   that  of  their 
friends.    Betides  this,  they  were  amiable  in  their 
perfons  and  manners,  beloved  by  their  depend- 
ents, the  favourites  of  the  clergy,  and  the  idols 
of  the  common  people 3Z.  The  late  King  Harold 
had  been  their  brother-in-law,  and  the  reigning 
Prince  of  Wales  was  their  nephew.     The  artful 
Norman  was  not  ignorant  of  any  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftarices,    and   well    knew   what   dangerous 
enemies  they  might  have  been  to  a  new-efta- 
blimed  government,  and  had  therefore  courted 
them  with  great  attention  ;  and,  in  particular, 
had  promifed  Edwin  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
But  when  that  young  nobleman  claimed  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  his  promife,  he  met  with  a 
denial :  at  which  he  was  fo  much  enraged,  that 
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AJ).io68.  he  retired  with  his  brother  into  the  north,  where 
"""^  J  they  encouraged  the  difafte6lion  of  their  fol- 
lowers, entered  into  negociations  with  the  Kings 
of  Scotland  and  Denmark,  and  the  Princes  of 
Wales,  formed  a  plan  for  attacking  the  King 
and  his  Normans,  by  ftrong  armies  in  feveral 
places  at  the  fame  time. 

William         William,  fenh'ble  that  his  fafety  depended  upon 
fupprefles    ^is  celerity,  flew  into  the  north  with  an  army, 

that  revolt.  '»          ,  ,,        ,    »  f  ,  .  •       u 

and  difconcerted  the  deiigns  or  his  enemies  be- 
fore they  could  bring  them  to  maturity.  The 
two  brothers,  with  Archil  a  potent  nobleman  in 
thofe  parts,  finding  their  fchemes  blafted,  threw 
themfelves  on  the  King's  mercy,  and  obtained  a 
feeming  but  not  a  iincere  forgivenefs.  The 
people  of  York,  who  had  engaged  keenly  in  this 
confpiracy,  finding  it  difcovered,  endeavoured 
to  make  their  peace,  by  giving  hoflages,  and 
fending  the  keys  of  their  city  to  William  ;  who 
diflrufting  their  fidelity,  built  a  caflle  in  their 
city,  in  which  he  placed  a  Norman  garrifon. 
For  the  further  fecurity  of  his  government  he 
built  caflles  at  Warwick,  Nottingham,  Lincoln, 
Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge.  Malcolm,  King 
of  Scotland,  feeing  the  confederacy  difiblved, 
made  his  peace  with  William  ;  who  having  thus 
difiipated  this  threatening  florm  by  his  activity, 
returned  triumphant  into  the  fouth.33 
EngiHh  By  this  time  a  great  part  of  the  property  of 
abandon  England  was,  by  numerous  confifcations,  tranf- 
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ferred  to  the  Normans,  >vho  alfo  ingroffed  the  A.D.i06s. 
favour  of  the  fovereign,  and  all  place*  of  power  ' — "•* — f 
and  profit.  The  far  greatefl  part  of  the  ancient 
Englifli  noble  families  were  extinguished  or  re- 
duced to  poverty  ;  and  thofe  who  remained,  faw 
thcmfelves  defpifed,  diftruftecl,  and  in  daily 
danger  of  ruin  from  the  fufpicions  of  the  Con- 
queror, and  the  rapacity  of  his  Norman  fa- 
vourites. Many  of  them  therefore  retired  into 
foreign  countries  to  avoid  the  dangers  with  which 
they  were  furrounded,  and  to  referve  themfelves 
for  better  times.  In  particular,  Edgar  Atheling, 
his  two  fillers  Margaret  and  Chriftina,  with  Earl 
Cofpatric,  and  feveral  other  noblemen,  retired 
into  Scotland  ;  where  they  met  with  a  moil  gra- 
cious reception  from  King  Malcolm  ;  who  mar- 
ried the  Princefs  Margaret,  and  bellowed  lands 
on  her  noble  attendants ;  from  whom  feveral 
great  families  in  that  kingdom  derive  their  de- 
fcent.34 

Though  the  retreat  of  fo  many  noble  perfons  A.D.io69. 
weakened  the  Englifli  intereft,  and  enriched  the  Twofons 
Normans  with  their  fpoils,  it  did  not  fecure  the  iizroidin- 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  which,  A.D.  1069.,  va(ieEne- 
was  a  fcene  of  great  confufion.     Two  fons  of  the  land'and 

°  are  de- 

late King  Harold,  who  had  left  England  after  feated. 

the  unfortunate  battle  of  Hafiings,  and  taken 
fhelter  in  the  court  of  Dermot  King  of  Ireland, 
having,  with  the  afiiflance  of  that  Prince,  and 
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A.D.ic69.  other  friends,  collected  a  fmall  army,  and  a  fleet 
'      ' '  of  fixty-fix  (hips,  refolved  to  make  an  attempt  to 
retrieve   the    ruined   fortunes  of  their  family. 
About  the  beginning  of  this  year  they  landed 
with  their  troops  on  the  coaft  of  Devonfhire ; 
but  were  fuddenly  attacked  by  a  party  of  Nor- 
mans under  the  command  of  Brioux,  a  fon  of 
the  Earl  of  Brittany,  who  defeated  them  twice 
in  one  day,  killed  feventeen   hundred  of  their 
men,  and  obliged  the  two  unhappy  adventurers 
to  flee  to  their  mips,  and  return  into  Ireland. Js 
TheEng-       There  were  riiings  of  the  Englifli  about  the 
I1?'/!""      fame  time  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall.  Dorfet. 

fined  by 

the  Scots  Somerfet,  Salop,  and  the  Ifle  of  Ely3*5.  But 
and  Danes,  fae  mofl.  formidable  commotions  were  in  the 
north,  where  every  thing  feemed  to  confpire  to- 
the  extirpation  of  the  Normans.  Robert  Cum- 
min Governor  of  Durham,  was  killed  in  an  infur- 
recliori,  with  about  feven  hundred  of  his  fol- 
lowers, on  the  2Qth  of  January37.  A  few  days 
after,  the  people  of  York  furprifed  and  killed 
Robert  Fitz-Richard  their  governor,  with  many 
of  his  men,  and  befieged  the  caflle,  which  had 
been  built  to  keep  them  in  fubjection.  During 
the  continuance  of  this  fiege,  a  Danifli  fleet  of 
three  hundred  {hips,  commanded  by  Ofberne, 
brother  to  Sweyri  King  of  Denmark,  arrived  in 
the  Humber,  and  landed  an  army,  which,  after 

35  Orderic.  Vital.  p.5i3-     W.Gemiticen,  0.41. 
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plundering  the  country,  joined  the  Englifh  at  A.D.i069. 
the  fiege  of  York  caftle,  who  were  alfb  joined  ' — * — ' 
about  the  fame  time  by  Edgar  Atheling,  Cof- 
patric,  Waltheof,  Merlefwain,  and  other  exiles 
from  Scotland,  wrth  a  party  of  Northumbrians. 
Many  of  the  Normans  in  thofe  parts  had  taken 
fhelter  in  the  caftle  of  York,  which  they  de- 
fended with  great  bravery,  in  hopes  of  being 
relieved  by  William,  to  whom  they  had  fent  an 
account  of  their  danger.  On  the  i9th  of  Sep- 
tember they  made  a  fally,  and  fet  fire  to  the 
houfes  neareft  the  caftle ;  and  the  flames  fpread- 
ing,  burnt  the  cathedral  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  city.  The  befiegers,  enraged  at  this  beyond 
meafure,  amidft  the  confufion  occafioned  by  the 
fire,  took  the  caftle  by  afTault,  and  put  the  whole 
garrifon,  confiding  of  three  thoufand  men,  to 
the  fword,  except  the  Governor,  William  Malet, 
with  his  wife  and  two  children,  whofe  lives  they 
fpared.  After  this  exploit  the  Danes  returned  to 
their  fhips  loaded  with  booty,  and  the  Northum- 
brians retired  to  their  own  homes.39 

When  William,  who  had  been  employed  in  William 
fuppreffing  the  infurreclions  in  the  fouth,  re- 
ceived  intelligence  of  theie  tranfaclions  in  the 
north,  he  was  inflamed  with  the  moft  violent  rage, 
and  fvvore  that  he  would  lay  that  whole  country 
defblate,  and  extirpate  its  inhabitants.  To  ex- 
ecute this  threatened  vengeance,  he  marched  his 
army  northward  ;  and  that  he  might  not  have  two 

31  Simeon  Dunelm.  col.  198.    J.Brompt.  001.966. 
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A.D.I069.  enemies  to  contend  with  at  the  fame  time,  he 
**""""**  ^  entered  into  a  private  negociation  with  Ofberne, 
the  commander  of  the  Danifli  army,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  by  a  fum  of  money,  and  permif- 
fion  to  plunder  the  fea-coafts,  to  return  with  his 
fleet  and  army  into  Denmark  in  thefpring.  The 
King  then  inverted  York  with  his  army,  and 
having  taken  it,  and  received  Waltheof  its  go- 
vernor into  favour,  he  fpent  his  Chriftmas  in 
that  city  with  the  ufual  folemnities.39 
A.D.I070.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1070.,  William 
Defoiates  marched  northward  with  his  army,  deftroy  ing  and 
c/Eng-  burning  the  whole  country  as  he  advanced,  and 
land.  putting  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword  without 
mercy.  In  this  cruel  and  deftru6tive  manner  he 
proceeded  as  far  as  Hexham,  marking  his  way 
with  blood  and  delblation.  Many  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants,  who  efcaped  the  fword  by  flying  to 
the  woods  and  mountains,  perilhed  by  famine  j 
infomuch  that  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  men,  women,  and  children,  are  faid  to  have 
been  cut  off  by  thefe  two  cruel  enemies  of  man- 
kind  (fword  and  famine),  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
months.  In  a  word,  William  executed  his  threat- 
ened vengeance  with  fuch  unrelenting  feverity, 
that  the  whole  country  between  York  and  Dur- 
ham was  converted  into  a  dreary  defert,  without 
houfes  and  without  inhabitants,  and  remained  in 
that  condition  about  nine  years40.  Edgar  Athe- 
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ling  and  his  attendants  feeing  all  loft,  and  dread- 
ing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged  Con- 
queror,  efcaped  into  Scotland  by  fea ;  only  Cof- 
patric  threw  himfelf  on  the  King's  mercy,  ob- 
tained his  pardon,  and  for  a  fum  of  money  was 
conftituted  Earl  of  Northumberland41.  From 
this  period,  William  feems  to  have  been  quite 
alienated  from  his  Englifh  fubjects,  and  to  have 
refolved  to  deprefs  and  ruin  them,  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  difturb  his  government. 

Malcolm  King  of  Scotland,    fo  nearly  con-  Malcolm 
nected  with  Edgar  Atheling,  intended  to  fup-  King  of 
port  his  caufe,  and  affifl  the  infurgents ;  but  was  -m*J£s 
too  dilatory  in  his  motions.  At  length,  however,  Northum- 
lie  marched  out  of  Cumberland,  which  was  then  berlandt 
under  his  dominion,  into  Northumberland,  which 
he  plundered  with  great  feverity  ;  and  then  re- 
turned into  his  own  kingdom  with  much  booty, 
and  fo  great  a  number  of  prifoners,  that  (if  we 
may  believe  an  ancient  Englifli  hiftorian)  there 
was  hardly  a  village,  or  even  a  houfe  in  Scotland, 
in  which  you   might  not  meet  with  an  Englifti 
flave  or  flaves. 4- 

The  two  brothers,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  A,  D.  1071. 
had  remained  quiet  during  all  the  violent  com-  Edwin  and 
motions  of  the  preceding  year,  now  difcovered,  JJ^f"  d 
very  unfeafonably,  their  fear  or  their  difaffection  arefup- 
by  flying  from  the  court.     Morcar  took  fhelter  p«fled. 
in  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  where  either  by  force  or  fraud 
he  was  taken,  and  thrown  into  prifon.     Edwin 

41  R.  Koveden,p.aj8.  col.  a.  4'  Id.  ibid.  p.  359. 

c  3  attempt- 
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A.D.IO?!.  attempting  to  make  his  efcape  into  Scotland,  the 
' v~~"y  common  afylum  of  the  affli6lecl  Englifli  of  thofe 
times,  was  betrayed  by  three  brothers,  his  mod 
familiar  friends,  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans, 
and  after  a  brave  defence,  was  killed  with  about 
twenty  of  his  attendants.  As  this  amiable,  but 
unfortunate  young  nobleman,  had  been  much 
beloved,  he  was  greatly  lamented,  efpecially  by 
his  countrymen  the  Englifh  ;  and  even  the  un- 
relenting William,  who  had  been  long  inured  to 
blood  and  (laughter,  could  not  refrain  from  tears 
when  he  beheld  his  head  prefented  to  him  by 
the  traitors,  in  hopes  of  a  reward ;  in  (lead  of 
which  he  condemned  them  to  perpetual  exile  4\ 
After  the  death  of  Edwin,  and  imprifonment  of 
Morcar,  all  their  great  eftates  were  confifcated, 
and  either  veiled  in  the  crown  or  granted  to  the 
Normans 44.  Still  further  to  gratify  his  own  ava- 
rice, and  that  of  his  followers,  having  received 
intelligence  that  many  of  the  wretched  Englifli 
had  concealed  their  money  and  plate  in  monafte- 
ries,  he  commanded  them  to  be  ftriclly  fearched, 
and  thefe  effects  to  be  feized  and  confifcated 
wherever  they  could  be  found.45 

A.D.I07Z.  As  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  had  given  a 
William's  kind  reception  to  all  the  Englifh  exiles,  and  was 
'in^Scot"  ever  reaa*y  t°  aflift  them  in  their  attempts  againft 
land.  the  Norman  government,  William,  having  now 

43  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  531.     J.  Brornpt.  001.969.      Chron.  Saxon. 
p.iSi. 

**  Orderic  Vital,  p. 5 *»*  <5  Afinal.  Waverlien.p.i3o. 

flip- 
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fupprefTed  all  the  infurre&ions  in  England,  re-  A.D.io7». 
folved  on  an  expedition  into  Scotland.  In  con-  ' — tr—-» 
fequence  of  this  refolution  he  conducted  an  army 
into  that  country,  where  he  was  met  by  Mal- 
colm at  the  head  of  an  army  of  equal  flrength. 
After  the  two  armies  had  faced  each  other  feveral 
days,  a  negociation  was  fet  on  foot,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  peace,  by  which  Malcolm  agreed 
to  do  homage  to  William  for  his  lands  in  Eng- 
land, and  William  agreed  to  receive  Edgar  Athe- 
ling  again  into  favour,  and  grant  him  an  ho- 
nourable eflablifhment45.  On  his  return  from 
Scotland,  William  deprived  Cofpatric  of  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  beftowed  it 
upon  Waltheof,  who  was  now  become  a  great 
favourite,  and  to  whom  he  had  given  his  own 
niece  Judith  in  marriage.47 

By  this  peace  with  Scotland,  and  the  reduc-  A.D.io73. 
tion  of  England  to  a  Hate  of  tranquillity,  Wil-  William 
liam  was  now  at  liberty  to  make  a  fecond  voyage  Vlflts ,Nor~ 

/>  r>  .  mandy. 

to  the  continent,  to  fupprefs  a  revolt  in  the 
county  of  Maine,  fomented  by  Fulk  Earl  of 
Anjou,  who  hadfome  pretentious  to  that  county. 
Willing  to  allow  the  Normans  fettled  in  Eng- 
land to  enjoy  fome  repofe  after  fo  many  toils 
and  dangers,  he  compofed  the  army  which  he 
carried  with  him  chiefly  of  his  Englifli  fubjecls  j 
who  fighting  with  great  bravery,  in  order  to  re- 
trieve their  national  character  for  valour,  and  to 

4S  Annal.  Waverlien,  p.  130.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  181. 
47  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  5  a  a. 

c  4  gain, 
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A.D.I073.  gain,  if  poffible,  the  efteem  and  favour  of  their 
1 — ~v — '  fovereign,  foon  reduced  the  difputed  country  to 
his  obedience48.     William   fpent  the  whole  of 
this,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  year  1074.,  in 
Norman dv,  enjoying  the  company  of  his  family, 
and  regulating  the  affairs  of  his  dominions. 
A.D.I074.       While  the  Conqueror  was  thus  employed  in 
Aconfpi-    his  native   country,  a  confpiracy  was  forming 
Normans6  againfc  him  in  England,  by  fome  of  thofe  Nor- 
difcovered   man  barons  on  whom  he  had  heaped  wealth  and 
honourswith  a  liberal  hand.  Roger  Earl  of  Here- 
ford, fon  and  heir  of  William's  great  favourite 
Fitz-Ouberne,  had  promifed  his  fifter  in  marriage 
to  Ralph  de  Guader  Earl  of  Norfolk,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  King  for  his  confent  to  their  nup- 
tials ;  which  he,  for  reafons  unknown  to  us,  re- 
futed.    The  two  haughty  barons  were  much  en- 
raged at  this  refufal,  and,  without  regarding  it, 
proceeded  to  the  celebration  of  the  intended 
marriage,  and  invited  all  the  chief  friends  of 
both   families  to  the  marriage   feaft,   amongft 
others  Waltheof  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Northamp- 
ton, and  Northumberland,   married   to  Judith 
the  King's  niece,  the  only  Englifhman  who  then 
enjoyed  any conliderable degree  ofpower, wealth, 
or  royal  favour.     When  the  guefts  were  heated 
with  liquor  at  the  nuptial  banquet,  politics  were 
introduced ;  the  two  earls  gave  free  vent  to  their 
difconteht  and  refentment  againft  William,  re- 
prefenting  him  as  an  infamous  baftard,  an  in- 

48  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  182, 

folent 
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folent  imperious  tyrant,  unworthy  to  reign  over  A.D.io;4. 
fucb  brave  men  as  they  were,  and  at  length  pro-  '      /~"~~J 
pofed  a  confpiracy  to  deprive  him  of  the  king- 
dom, which  they  fuggefted  might  be  eafily  ac- 
complimed  in  his  abfence,  by  the  affiltance  of  the 
Danes,  Welfli,  and  difcontented  Englifti.     Wal- 
theof  at  firft  hefitated,  and  objected ;  but  was  at 
lad  prevailed  upon  to  enter  into  the  confpiracy, 
\vhich,  to  their  inflamed  imaginations,  appeared 
perfectly  "jutt,   and   eafy  of  execution.     When 
reft,  however,  had  difpelled  the  fumes  of  liquor, 
it  was  feen  in  a  very  different  ligh*  by  the  un- 
happy Waltheof,  who  became  thoughtful,  reft- 
lefs,  and  apprehenfive.      At  length,  to -relieve 
his  loaded  heart,  he  communicated  the  whole 
fecret  of  the  confpiracy  to  his  wife,  of  whofe 
fidelity  he  entertained  no  doubt.     But  the  faith- 
lefs  Judith,  whofe  affections  were  fecretly  fixed 
on  another  object,  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
ruining  her  hufband,  fent  a  trufty  meffenger  into 
Normandy  to  reveal  the  plot  to  her  uncle,  and 
to  aggravate  the  guilt  of  Waltheof  as  much  as 
poffible.     Waltheof,  not  yet  eafy  in  his  mind, 
revealed  the  fatal  fecret  to  Lanfranc  Archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  under  the  feal  of  confefiion,  pro- 
fefling  repentance,  and  afking  his  advice.    That 
prelate  advifed  him  immediately  to  go  to  Nor- 
mandy,  and   communicate  the  whole  affair  to 
the  King,   as  the  mod  effectual  means  of  me- 
riting and  obtaining  his  forgivenefs.     He  com- 
plied with  this  advice ;  and  met  with  a  recep- 
tion feemingly  not  unfavourable,  though  he  was 

detained 
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A.D.I074.  detained  in  cuftody.     As  foon  as  the  other  con- 

'     r '  fpirators  heard  of  the  flight  of  Waltheof  into 

Normandy,  they  concluded  that  he  had  betrayed 

them,  and  raflily  flew  to  arms  before  their  plot 

was  ripe  for  execution.     The  Earl  of  Hereford 

was  defeated,  and  taken  prifoner,  by  the  nobles 

and  prelates  of  Worcefterfhire.    The  other  great 

confpirator,  Ralph  Earl  of  Norfolk,  being  routed 

near  Cambridge,  by  Odo  Bifliop  of  Bayeux,  and 

Regent  of  the  kingdom,  took  flielter  in  his  caftle 

of  Norwich ;  where  he  was  befieged,  with  his 

lady  and   family.     The  Earl,  dreading  to  fall 

into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  made  his  efcape 

beyond  fea;  after  which  his  lady  furrendered  the 

caftle,   and  agreed  to  go  into  perpetual  exile. 

Soon  after  this  a  Danifii  fleet  and  army  arrived  on 

the  Englifli  coaft  to  the  afliftance  of  the  confpi- 

rators  j  but  hearing  that  they  were  fuppreffed, 

returned  to  Denmark  without  landing.49 

William         William  arrived  in  England  in  autumn  this 

Eneiand°  year>  anc^  f°un<l tne  public  tranquillity  reftored, 
by  the  difperfion  or  imprifonment  of  the  infur- 
gents.  According  to  his  unjufl  and  cruel  policy, 
he  punilhed  the  common  people  with  great  feve- 
rity,  hanging  fome  and  mutilating  others.  The 
Earl  of  Hereford,  though  he  had  been  the  author 
of  this  confpiracy,  yet,  being  a  Norman,  and  the 
fon  of  a  favourite,  was  treated  with  great  lenity, 
and  only  configned  to  perpetual  confinement.50 


4*  Orderic.    Vital,   p.  434,   435.      R.  Hoveden,  p.  262.      Chron. 
Saxon.  p.iSi,  183.  5°  Orderic,  Vital.p.43^. 
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The  unhappy  Waltheof  did  not  meet  with  the 
fame  indulgence,  though  he  had  the  ftrongeft 

,  .  EarlWal- 

claims  to  mercy.  He  had  been  drawn  into  the  theof  con- 
confpiracy  when  he  was  in  a  flate  of  intoxication ;  demned 
he  repented  of  it  as  foon  as  he  recovered  the  cute(i. 
exercife  of  his  reafon  ;  and  he  prevented  itsfuc- 
cefs  by  a  feafbnable  dtfcovery.  But  being  an 
Englifhman,  and  poffeffed  of  great  wealth,  he 
was  obnoxious  to  the  Norman  courtiers,  who 
coveted  his  eftates,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his 
unfaithful  wife,  puihed  on  the  profecution  againil 
him  with  great  violence.  On  his  trial  he  denied 
that  he  had  ever  entered  into  the  confpiracy,  but 
confefled  that  he  had  concealed  it  for  a  time. 
His  judges  were  divided  in  their  opinions,  and 
held  feveral  confutations  before  they  condemned 
him  to  death.  Even  after  that  hard  fentence  was 
pronounced,  William  hefitated,  and  kept  him 
fome  months  in  prifon  at  Winchefter.  In  this 
interval  the  Englifh  were  full  of  anxiety  for  his 
fafety,  and  put  up  inceffant  prayers  to  Heaven 
for  his  deliverance,  while  Judith  and  the  Nor- 
man courtiers  eagerly  folicited  his  execution. 
At  length  William  yielded  to  their  importunity, 
and  granted  a  warrant  for  his  death  j  which  was 
executed,  with  indecent  haite,  and  other  circum- 
ftances  of  cruelty,  very  early  in  the  morning, 
April  29.,  on  a  rifing  ground  without  the  gates 
of  Winchefter.  Thus  fell,  by  the  intrigues  of  a 
wicked  woman,  and  of  covetous  ambitious  cour- 
tiers, one  of  the  bed  and  greateil,  and  aim  oft  the 
laft  of  the  ancient  Engliih  nobles !  His  death 

was 
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A.D.I07J.  was  bitterly  bewailed  by  his  unhappy  countrymen, 
*-— v — ;  who  long  revered  his  memory,  both  as  a  hero  and 

a  faint.51 

A.D.I076.      The  other  chief  confpirator,  Ralph  de  Guader, 
wmiam     £ari  Of  Norfolk,  had  great  poffeffions  in  Brittany, 

returns  to  1-11  •        i       /•          i  •          n  /•  i  • 

Norman-    to  which  he  retired  after  his  elcape  from   his 
dy-  caftle  of  Norwich.       As  fbon  as  William  had 

fettled  his  affairs  in  England,  he  purfued  him  to 
the  continent,  and  befieged  him  in  the  city  of 
Dol,  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge,  folemnly 
fwearing  not  to  raife  the  fiege  till  he  had  taken 
the  city  and  feized  his  enemy.  But  he  foon 
found  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  keep  his 
oath.  For  the  King  of  France  and  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany efpoufing  the  caufe  of  the  befieged,  marched 
with  a  powerful  army  to  their  relief,  and  obliged 
William  to  raife  the  fiege  with  great  precipi- 
tation, leaving  tents  and  baggage  behind  him 
to  the  value  of  fifteen  thoufand  pounds.  A 
peace  was  foon  after  concluded  between  all 
the  contending  parties,  which  was  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  the  Princefs  Conilance,  a 
daughter  of  the  King  of  England,  to  the  Duke 
of  Brittany.51 

War  be-  William  had  now  reduced  all  his  fubjects,  and 
tween  made  peacewith  all  his  neighbours,  and  expected 
and  his  to  ellj°j  fome  repofe.  Thefe  expectations  proved 
eideftfon  delulive,  and  he  foon  found  himfelf  involved  in 
frefh  troubles  of  a  moft  difagreeable  kind,  occa- 

51  Orderic.  Vital,  p. 536,  537. 

5-  Chron.  Saxon,  p,  183.     Orderic.  Vital.  p.j44. 
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fioned  by  the  ambitious  and  impatient  fpirit 
Robert  his  elded  fon.  That  young  prince  had 
fome  years  before  been  declared  heir  to  all  his 
father's  dominions  on  the  continent,  and  now 
began  to  infift  with  much  earneftnefs  on  the 
immediate  poffeflion  of  fome  of  thefe  dominions. 
For  fome  time  William  eluded  his  applications 
by  evafive  anfwers ;  but  at  lad  he  was  obliged  to 
tell  him  plainly,  that  he  was  determined  not  to 
refign  any  of  his  territories  while  he  lived  s\ 
This  denial  increafed  the  difcontent  and  anger  of 
Robert,  which  was  blown  up  into  an  ungovern- 
able flame  by  the  following  incident,  trifling  in 
itfelf,  but  important  in  its  confequences.  The 
King  fpending  fome  time  this  year  in  the  caftle 
of  L'Aigle  with  his  court,  his  two  younger  fons, 
William  and  Henry,  in  a  youthful  frolic  threw 
fome  water  from  an  upper  appartment  on  their 
elder  brother  Robert  and  his  companions,  who 
were  walking  in  the  court  below.  Robert,  na- 
turally paffionate,  and  at  that  time  in  a  peevifh 
difcontented  ftate  of  mind,  flew  into  a  rage, 
drew  his  fword,  and  ran  up  ftairs,  threatening 
to  take  a  bloody  revenge  on  his  brothers,  of 
whofe  favour  with  their  father  he  was  not  a  little 
•jealous.  This  occafioned  a  prodigious  tumult 
and  uproar  in  the  caftle  j  and  nothing  but  the 
prefence  and  authority  pf  the  King  could  have 
prevented  fome  fatal  mifchief.  The  tumult  was 
.quelled;  but  the  wrath  of  Robert  was  not  ap- 

53  Orderic.  Vital,  p. 5 69. 

peafed ; 
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A.D.I076.  peafed ;  for  he  privately  retired  from  court  that 
' * '  very  evening,  with  a  number  of  the  young  nobi- 
lity attached  to  his  fortunes,  with  a  view  to  fur- 
prife  the  citadel  of  Rouen,  the  capital  of  Nor- 
mandy. They  were  difappointed  in  this  defign 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  governor ;  and  as  foon  as 
William  heard  of  this  rebellious  attempt,  he 
iifued  orders  to  feize  his  fon  and  all  his  com- 
panions. A  few  of  them  were  taken;  but 
Robert  and  the  others  made  their  efcape,  and 
were  received  by  Hugh  de  Neuf-Chutel  into  his 
caftles.  An  open  war  now  broke  out  between 
the  father  and  the  fon  ;  which  raged  with  great 
violence,  and  unfpeakable  mifchief  to  the  coun- 
try, almoil  three  years.54 

A.D.I079.      At  length  the  conduct,  valour,  and  fortune  of 
William     William  prevailed ;  and  Robert,  though  he  had 

reconciled     ,  .    .  ..... 

to  his  fon.  been  joined  by  many  or  the  young  nobility  or 
Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  fecretly  aided 
by  the  King  of  France,  and  privately  fupplied 
with  money  by  his  mother  Queen  Matilda,  was 
driven  out  of  Normandy,  and  took  fhelter  with 
his  remaining  followers  in  the  caftle  of  Gerberoy 
in  France.  His  father  purfued  him  thither,  and 
befieged  the  caftle ;  which  was  defended  with 
great  valour,  and  many  vigorous  fallies.  In  one 
of  thefe  Robert  encountered,  wounded,  and  un- 
horfed  his  father;  who  difcovered  himfelf,  by 
crying  out  as  he  fell  to  the  ground.  As  foon  as 
the  fon  heard  his  parent's  voice,  he  was  pene- 

54  Orderic.  Vital*  p-545.     M.Paris,  p.y.     R. Hoveden,  p. 262. 
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trated  with  remorfe  and  horror  at  what  he  had  A.D.io79- 
done,  fpriing  from  his  horfe,  fell  on  his  knees,  '  /~""' 
and  mod  earneilly  implored  his  pardon.  Wil- 
liam, chagrined  with  the  indignity  of  his  fall, 
the  fmart  of  his  wound,  and  the  many  vexations 
which  his  fon's  rebellion  had  occafioned,  did  not 
immediately  relent  j  but  mounting  his  horfe, 
and  pronouncing  a  curfe  inftead  of  a  pardon, 
returned  to  his  army".  There  reflecting  coolly 
on  his  fon's  fubmiflive  behaviour,  his  parental 
affections  began  to  operate :  he  raifed  the  fiege, 
returned  into  Normandy,  and  by  the  interceffion 
of  Queen  Matilda,  and  other  common  friends, 
he  was  reconciled  to  Robert  and  his  adhe- 
rents.56 

While  William  refided  in  Normandy,  fome  A.D.IOSO. 
events  happened  in  England  which  feemed  to  William 
require  his  prefence.     Malcolm  King  of  Scot-  f^i^ert 
land  invaded  Northumberland,  A.D.  1078.,  and  with  an 
carried  off  much  booty  and  many  prifoners57. 
Walcher  Bifhop  of  Durham,  and  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, was  killed  May  14.  A.D.  1080.,  at 
Gatefliead,with  about  one  hundred  of  his  attend- 
ants, by  the  family  and  friends  of  one  Leulf,  an 
Englifh  nobleman,  who  had  been  bafely  murdered 
by  Liothwin  and  Gillebert,  two  of  the  bifhop's 
favourites58.     William,  on  his  return  into  Eng- 
land, in  autumn  this  year,  fent  an  army  into  the 
north  under  the  command  of  his  fon  Robert, 

55  M.Paris,  p.  7.      Orderic.  Vital.  p.57»»  573. 
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A.D.ioSc.  \vlio  had  come  with  him  out  of  Normandy,  and 
~~v      '  of   his    own    uterine   brother   Odo    Bifhop   of 
Bayeux,  and  Earl  of  Kent,  to  chaflife  the  North- 
umbrians, and  retaliate  the  injuries  which  had 
been  done  by  the  King  of  Scotland.     It  was  in 
the  courfe  of  this  expedition  that  Robert  built 
.  a  caftle,  near  the  place   where   the   Bifhop  of 
Durham  had  been  flain,  which  he  called  Ness- 
caftle^  from  which  the  flourifhing  town  of  New- 
caftle  upon  Tyne  derived  its  origin.59 
A. D.I 08 1.       Tranquillity  being  now  reftored  to  William's 
Doomf-      family  and  dominions,  he  began  about  this  time, 

<3ay  book.  * 

or  perhaps  a  little  later,  the  famous  lurvey  or 
England, which  doth  more  honour  to  his  memory 
than  any  of  his  victories.  This  furvey  was  con- 
dueled  by  commiffioners,  taking  information 
upon  oath  in  each  county,  of  the  following  par- 
ticulars; the  name  of  every  town  or  village; — 
who  held  it  in  King  Edward's  days; — who  now7 
pofTefTed  it; — how  many  freemen,  villains,  and 
cottagers  were  in  it ; — how  many  hides  of  land 
were  in  each  manor ;  how  many  of  thefe  were  in 
the  demeihe ; — how  much  wood-land,  meadow, 
and  pafture; — how  much  it  paid  in  taxes  in 
King  Edward's  days; — and  how  much  now;  — 

how  many  mills  and  fim-ponds. And  in  fome 

places  they  were  even  more  particular,  and  took 
an  account  of  the  horfes,  black  cattle,  fvvine, 
fheep,  and  hives  of  bees60.  All  thefe  informa- 
tions were  returned  by  the  commiffioners,  and 

59  R.  Hoveden,  p.  263.  *'  Chron.  Saxon.  p.i36. 
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formed  into  the  two  valuable  volumes  of  Doom£ 
day-book,  which  are  ftill  preferved  in  the  ex- 
chequer. By  this  furvey  William  acquired  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  poffeflions  of  the  crown, 
the  church,  the  nobility,  and  land-owners ;  and 
of  the  number,  quality,  and  wealth  of  all  his 
fubjects ;  from  whence  fo  wife  a  prince  might 
derive  manifold  advantages. 

About  this  time  Odo,  Bifhop  of  Bayeux,  for-  A.D.IOS*. 
feited  the  favour  of  William  his  uterine  brother,  William 

C  *          V«" 

by  whom  he  had  been  loaded  with  benefits.  *™\ne* 
That  ambitious  prelate,  not  contented  with  all  brother 
the  honours  which  he  enjoyed,  had  caft  his  eyes 
upon  the  papal  dignity ;  and  in  order  to  fecure 
his  advancement  to  it  on  the  firft  vacancy,  had 
amaffed  prodigious  treafures,  and  engaged  many 
powerful  friends,  with  whom  he  propofed  to  go 
to  Rome.  William,  unwilling  to  fee  fo  great  a 
mafs  of  money  and  fo  many  ufeful  fubjec~ls 
carried  out  of  the  kingdom,  put  a  flop  to  this 
delign,  by  feizing  Odo  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  as 
he  was  ready  to  embark,  and  confining  him, in 
prifon  in  the  caftle  of  Rouen,  where  he  remained 
till  the  King's  death.6' 

William  made  a  voyage  into  Normandy  this  A.D.rogj. 
year  to  vifit  his  queen,  Matilda,  who  had  fallen  5eath°f 

•    .          v  •          -11      £          c      u-\    /i-       j-    j  QueenMa- 

mto  a  lingering  illnels,    or  which  me  died  on  tUda. 
November  2.      That  princefs,    who   is  faid  to 
have  been  amiable  in  her  perfon,  virtuous  in  her 
manners,  and  remarkable  for  her  learning,  lived 

61  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  646.     R.  Hoteden,  p.  263. 
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in  £reat  conjugal  harmony  with  her  royal  confort 
thirty-three  years,  and  brought  him  four  fons  ; 
Robert,  who  fucceeded  his  father  in  Normandy ; 
Richard,  who  was  accidently  killed  as  he  was 
hunting  in  the  New  Foreft ;  William  and  Henry, 
who  were  fucceffively  kings  of  England ;  and 
five  daughters,  viz.  Cecilia,  who  became  a  nun ; 
Conftance,  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany; Agatha,  contracted  to  King  Harold  in  her 
infancy,   and    afterwards  to  Alphonfo  King  of 
Galicia,  but  died,  before  marriage,  in  her  way 
to  Spain ;  Alice  who  died  young,  and  Adela, 
married  to  Stephen  Earl  of  Blois62.     William  is 
faid  to  have  been  fo  much  affedled  with  the 
death  of  his  queen,  that  he  relinquiftied  all  his 
former  amufements  j  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
few  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  fo  full  of 
alarms,  toils,  and  dangers,  that  he  could  have 
little  leifure  or  inclination  for  amufement. 
AD.  1084.      The  greateit  uneaiinefs  of  the  Conqueror  at 
etHnvIfi1"  tn*s  ^me  Proceeded  from   the  intelligence  he 
from  Den-  received,  that  Canute  IV.  King  of  Denmark, 
markt        was  making  prodigious  preparations  for  invading 
England,    in    which   he  was   to  be  affifled  by 
Robert  Le  Frifon  Earl  of  Flanders,  with  fix  hun- 
dred fhips 63.     To  repel  this  dreaded  invah'on, 
he  collected  a  great  army,  not  only  of  Normans, 
but  of  adventurers  from  all  the  neighbouring 
countries  j  brought  them  over  to  England,  and 
quartered  them  upon  his  Englilh  fubjects  along 

61  Orderic.  Vital,  p. 638.    W.Malmfl  p.  63. 
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the  fea-coafts,  where  they  continued  feveral  A.D.ro84. 
months,  committing  many  a6ls  of  oppreflion  on 
the  unhappy  Englifh,  who  were  alfo  loaded  with 
a  grievous  tax,  for  the  pay  of  their  oppreflbrs64. 
At  length  William  was  relieved  from  his  appre- 
henfions  by  the  welcome  news,  that  Canute,  dif- 
couraged  by  contrary  winds,  and  difienfions 
among  his  nobles,  had  relinquifhed  his  intended 
expedition :  on  which  he  difmiffed  his  mercenary 
foldiers,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  fubjects. 

Though  there  was  no  open  war,  there  was  no  A.D.io86. 
cordial  peace  between  the  Kings  of  France  and  William. 
England  at  this  time ;  and  the  great  barons  on  -"fits Nor- 
the  borders  of  their  refpe6tive  territories,  made  " 
deftructive  inroads  on  each  others  lands.     This 
irregular  kind  of  war  continued  while  William 
was  in  England,  to  the  difadvantage  of  his  fub- 
je6ls.     Hubert  de  Beaumont,  a  famous  partifan 
of  thofe  times,  killed  feveral  Norman  barons, 
and  enriched  himfelf  with  their  fpoils65.     The 
Conqueror,  refolving  to  vifit  his  dominions  on 
the  continent  to  put  a  Hop  to  thefe  depredations, 
fummoned  all  his  prelates,  nobles,  and  knights, 
to  meet  him  at  Salifbtiry  on  the  firfl  of  Auguft; 
where  he  obliged  them  to  renew  their  oaths  of 
fealty,  and  extorted  from  them  great  fums  of 
money ;  with  which  he  foon  after  failed  for  Nor- 
mandy, carrying  with  him  Edgar  Atheling,  who 
was  ftill  an  object  of  his  jealoufy,  and  of  the 
afleaions  of  the  Englifh". 

6*  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  7.  p.  ax  a.  *J  Orderie.  Vital,  p.  648. 
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A.D.ioS;.      The  mifunderflanding  which  had  long  fub- 
Deathof    ^e^ m  fecret between  the  Conqueror  and  Philip 
William.    King  of  France,  now  broke  out  into  an  open  war, 
.     occafioned,  as  it  is  faid,  by  a  witticifm  of  that 
King,  who  hearing  that  William,  who  was  now 
become  very  corpulent,  had  been  ibme  weeks 
confined    by  ficknefs,    faid,    "  He   hoped    his 
"  brother  of  England  would  foon  be  delivered 
"  of   his  great   belly,   and   be   able  to  come 
"  abroad."      This  farcafm  being  reported  to 
William,  put  him   into  a  violent  paffion,   and 
made  him  fwear,  "  by  the  brightnefs  and  refur- 
.  "  reclion  of  God  (his  ufual  oath),  that  as  foon 
"  as  he  came  abroad  he  would  light  up  a  thou- 
"  iand  fires  in  France  for  the  joy  of  his  re- 
"  covery'7."    Nor  did  he  neglect  to  execute 
this  threat.    For  in  the  lad  week  of  July,  when 
the  corns  and  fruits  were  all  ripe,  he  entered 
France  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  deftroy- 
ing  every  thing  as  he  advanced ;   and  having 
taken  the  town  of  Mante,  he  commanded  it  to 
be  fet  on  fire  and  reduced  to  afhes.     But  here  a 
Hop  was  put  to  his  deftru6tive  career.    For  being 
overheated  by  the  warmth  of  the  weather  and 
flames  of  the  town,  and  having  received  a  teuife 
in  his  belly  by  the  pummel  of  his  faddle,  he  was 
feized  with  a  flow  fever,  of  which  he  died  at  the 
abbey  of  StGervais  near  Rouen,  September  9. 
in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
firft  year  of  his  reign  over  England68.     He  en- 

67  M.  Paris,  p.  9.     M.  Weftminft  p.  330. 
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joyed  the  full  exercife  of  his  reafon  during  his  A.D.io87. 
ficknefs,  made  his  will  with  great  deliberation,  ^  ""~v""" 
bequeathing  his  dominions  on  the  continent  to 
Robert  his  el  deft  fon,  the  kingdom  of  England 
to  his  fecond  fon  William,  and  a  fum  of  money 
to  his  youngeft  fon  Henry.  To  appeafe  the 
reproaches  of  his  confcience  for  the  cruelties 
which  he  had  committed,  he  commanded  all  the 
ftate-prifoners  to  be  releafed,  directed  great  fums 
of  money  to  be  diftributed  to  the  churches  and 
the  clergy,  and  praftifed  all  the  other  tricks  of 
fuperftition  that  were  then  in  vogue.  He  alfo 
entertained  his  courtiers  with  long  difcourfes  on 
the  vanity  of  worldly  greatnefs ;  of  which  they 
gave  the  ftrongeft  proof,  by  every  one  of  them 
abandoning  his  remains  as  foori  as  he  expired.69 

William  I.  commonly  called  the  Conqueror ',  Hischa- 
was  ftrong,  healthy,  and  graceful  in  his  perfon,  n 
though  his  countenance  was  rather  Hern  than 
gracious ;  and  he  became  corpulent  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  He  excelled  in  riding,  mooting 
with  the  bow,  and  in  all  martial  and  manly  ex« 
ercifes.  His  paffion  for  hunting  was  exceffive, 
in  gratifying  which  he  was  guilty  of  the  mod 
horrid  cruelties.  He  had  ambition  and  boldnels 
to  attempt,  and  courage  and  wifdom  to  execute, 
the  moft  arduous  enterprifes,  of  which  his  con- 
queft  of  England  is  a  fufficient  proof.  He  was 
religious  according  to  the  mode  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  and  treated  the  clergy  with  great 

*»  Orderic.  Vital,  p.655. 
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AJ).io87.  refpect  when  they  did  not  oppofe  his  will.    Tem- 
*•— v— -*  perance  and  chaflity  were  his  greateft  virtues; 
ambition,  avarice,  and  cruelty,  his  mod  perni- 
cious vices.     His  government  was  harfh,  arbi- 
trary, and  tyrannical,  efpecially  to  his  Englifh 
fubje6ls;  who  were  reduced  fb  low,  that  before 
the  end  of  his  reign,  there  was  not  fo  much  as  one 
Englifliman  who  was  either  earl,  baron,  bifliop, 
or  abbot.     In  a  word,  William  the  Conqueror 
was  one  of  the  greateft  generals  and  politicians, 
but  one  of  the  mod  tyrannical  and  cruel  kings 
that  ever  fat  on  the  throne  of  England.70 
Succeffion       William,  furnamed  Rufus,  or  the  Red,  from 
nation  of    the  colour  of  his  hair,  fecond  furviving  fon  of 
Wiliiamll.  the  Conqueror,  who  was  prefent  with  his  father 
on  his  death-bed,  having  obtained  his  nomination 
to  the  crown  of  England,  with  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation toLanfranc  Archbifhop  ofCanterbury, 
did  not  flay  to  pay  the  lafl  duties  to  his  expiring 
parent,  but  haflened  over  the  fea  to  take  poflef- 
fion  of  the  crown.     As  foon  as  he  arrived  in 
England,  he  got  pofleffion  of  his  father's  trea- 
fures  at  Winchefter,  and  of  the  moft  important 
fortreffes  on    the    coaft;    and  his  caufe  being 
\varmly  efpoufed  by  Lanfranc,  by  whom  he  had 
been  educated  and  knighted  in  his  youth,  he  was 
crowned  at  Weftminfter,  September  27.  by  that 
prelate,  affifted  by  the  Archbifhop  of  York,  eight 
other  bifliops,  and  many  of  the  chief  nobility71. 

10  Chron  Saxon,  p.  190,  191.        W.Malmf.  p.6j.       Hen.Hunt. 
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After  his  coronation  he  returned  to  Winchefter, 
to  take  a  more  particular  account  of  his  father's 
treafures,  which  he  found  to  amount  to  fixty 
thoufand  pounds  in  money,  equal  in  weight  of 
filver  toone  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds, 
and  in  efficacy  to  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
of  our  money ;  befides  gold  and  filver  plate, 
jewels,  and  other  precious  effects,  to  a  much 
greater  value.  With  fome  part  of  this  money  he 
paid  the  legacies  which  had  been  left  by  his  fa- 
ther to  the  churches,  the  clergy,  and  the  poor  ; 
by  which  he  gained  popularity  to  himfelf,  as  well 
as  fhewed  a  regard  to  the  will  of  a  parent,  to 
whofe  affection  he  had  been  fo  much  indebted.71 

Though  the  coronation  of  Rufus  had  not  been  AJ).io88. 
openly  oppofed,  it  was  fecretly  difliked  by  many  €  "}fpjracy 
of  the  chief  nobility,  who  knew  his  fierce  im-  wiiiiamn. 
perious  character ;  and  having  great  eflates  in 
Normandy,  as  well  as  in  England,  were  fenfible 
that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  preferve  them 
both,  if  thefe  two  countries  continued  under 
different  fovereigns,  who  would  often  be  at 
variance.  Thefe  nobles  therefore  (of  whom  Odo 
Biftiop  of  Bayeux,  Robert  Earl  of  Mortain,  the 
two  maternal  brothers  of  the  late  King,  Euftace 
Earl  of  Boulogne,  and  Robert  de  Belefme,  were 
the  chief),  being  then  in  Normandy,  formed  a 
confpiracy  for  dethroning  William,  and  raifing 
his  elder  brother  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  to 
the  throne  of  England.  They  communicated 

71  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  191.    Brompt.  p.  983. 
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A.D.xo88.  their  defigns  to  Robert,  who  encouraged  them 
^  ~*~  ~*  to  proceed,  and  promifed.to  fupport  them  with 
a  powerful  army.  The  confpirators  came  over 
to  England  in  the  end  of  the  lait  and  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  to  increafe  their  party,  and 
prepare  for  the  execution  of  their  plot.  In  the 
firft  of  thefe  intentions  they  were  not  unfuccefs- 
f  ul,  prevailing  upon  majiy,  and,  amongft  others, 
upon  William  Bifhop  of  Durham,  the  King's 
greatefl  favourite,  to  enter  into  their  views. 
The  confpirators  thinking  themfelves  fufficiently 
ftrong,  began  to  give  intimations  of  their  defigns, 
by  collecting  their  followers,  and  fortify  ing  their 
caftles,  rather  too  foon ;  which  was  one  great 
caufe  of  their  mifcarriage.  " 

That  con-  William,  jultly  alarmed  at  this  formidable 
fruftrated.  combination  againft  him,  exerted  all  his  vigour 
to  defeat  his  enemies,  and  preferve  the  crown  he 
had  obtained.  Obferving  that  the  greateft  part 
of  the  Normans  were  engaged  in  the  confpiracy, 
he  had  recourfe  to  the  Engiifh,  who  flill  confti- 
tuted  the  body  of  the  people  ;  and  by  fair  pro- 
mifes  of  reviving  their  ancient  laws,  and  of 
allowing  them  the  liberty  of  hunting  in  the  royal 
forefts,  he  perfuaded  thirty  thoufand  of  them  to 
efpoufe  his  caufe.  With  thefe,  and  fuch  Nor- 
man barons  as  adhered  to  him,  he  took  the  field, 
and  in  one  campaign  reduced  the  caftles  of 
Tunbridge,  Peveiifey.  and  Rochefter  j  in  the 

71  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  666.      Chron.   Saxon,  p.  193.     W.  Malmf. 
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laft  of  which   Odo  Bifhop  of  Bayeux,  Euftace  A.D.io88. 
Earl  of  Boulogne,  Robert  de  Belefme,~and  other  v~~~v ' 
chiefs  of.  the  confpiracy,  fell  into  his  hands.    At 
firft  he  refolved  to  make  them  feel  the  utmoft 
rigour  of  the  law ;    but  was  at  laft  fo  much 
foftened  by  the  earned  intreaties  of  fome  of  their 
friends,  who  had  been  faithful  to  him,  that  he 
fpared  their  lives,  allowed  them  to  retire  into 
Normandy,  and  contented  himfelf  with  confif- 
cating  their  eftates,  which  were  of  great  value. 
Some  of  thefe  eftates  he  bellowed  upon  his  friends 
who  had  aflifted  him  in  his  diftrefs,  and  others 
he  retained  in  his  own  pofTeffion.    The  Duke  of 
Normandy  had  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  fupport 
his  partifans,  by  fending  a  fmall  fleet,  with  fome 
troops,  to  their  affiftance  ;  but  they  were  inter- 
cepted and  defeated  by  the  Englilh  fleet. 74 

By  the  fuppreffion  of  this  rebellion  Rufus  was  AJXiog 
firmly  eftabliflied  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  Expedi- 
foon  forgot  all  his  promifes  to  the  unhappy  Eng-  ^"^nd 
lifli,  who  had  contributed  fo  much  to  his  eftablifh-  propofed. 
ment.     The  reftoration  of  their  ancient  laws  and 
liberties  was  no  more  heard  of;  and  inftead  of 
allowing  them  to  hunt  in  the  royal  foreits,  to  do 
it  was  made  a  capital  crime 7S.     He  was  not  fo 
apt  to  forget  injuries  as  benefits  ;  and  retaining 
a  lively  refentment  againft  his  brother  Robert,  in 
whofe  behalf  the  late  confpiracyhadbeen  formed, 
he  determined  to  be  revenged,  by  depriving  him 

74  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  193,  194,  195.     Orderic.  Vital,  p.  1671  168. 
W.  Malmf.  p. 68.  «  W.  MalraC  1.4.  p.  70. 
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A.D.io89.  of  his  dominions.  To  facilitate  the  execution  of 
""v""-''  this  defign,  he  corrupted  the  governors  of  feveral 
flrong  places  in  Normandy,  particularly  of  St. 
Valori  and  Albemarle,  who  admitted  Englifh 
garrifons  into  thefe  towns 7*.  He  alfo  held  an 
affembly  of  his  great  barons  at  Winchefter,  to 
whom  he  propofed  an  expedition  into  Normandy, 
to  revenge  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  to 
deprive  him  of  his  crown  ;  and  the  propofal  was 
favourably  entertained. " 

A.D.IOQO.      Normandy  at  this  time  was  a  fcene  of  great 
State  of      confufion,  occaiioned  by  the  imprudence  and 

Norman-     .     .   ,  „ .      „  .    ' 

dy.  indolence  or  its  iovereign,  and  the  turbulence  of 
its  nobility,  who  made  war  againft  each  other, 
as  if  they  had  been  independent  princes.  To 
complete  the  miferies  of  that  unhappy  country, 
the  province  of  Maine  revolted,  and  attempted 
to  fhake  off  the  Norman  yoke,  which  it  had 
always  borne  with  reluctance 7S.  Robert,  con- 
fcious  of  his  inability  to  reduce  his  own  fubjects 
to  obedience,  and  relift  the  threatened  invafion 
from  England,  implored  the  protection  of  Philip 
King  of  France ;  who  efpoufed  his  caufe,  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  his  relief. 
But  of  this  protection  he  was  foon  deprived  by 
the  intrigues  of  his  brother  William,  who,  by  a 
great  bribe,  prevailed  upon  Philip  to  abandon 
Robert,  and  return  with  his  army  into  his  own 
dominions. 79 

38  R.  Hoveden,  p.  a6j. 

*  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  680.  *  Id.  p.  683. 

7»  Amul.  Waverlien.  p.xa7-    R.  Hofeden,  p. 365. 
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Rufus,  having  in  the  preceding  year  paved  the 
way  for  the  conqueft  of  Normandy,  by  gaining 
many  of  its  nobility  to  his  party,  failed  into  that 


country  with  an  army  about  Candlemas  this  year,  tween  wa- 

with  a  defign  to  complete  the  work.     At  his  Robert. 

landing  he  was  met  by  many  Norman  barons, 

who   having   great    eftates  in  England  and  in 

Normandy,  were  very  defirous  of  fuch  an  agree- 

ment between  the  two  brothers  as  might  fecure 

them  in  the  pofleffion  of  their  fortunes  in  both 

countries.     At  their  earneft  interceffion,  a  nego- 

ciation  was  fet  on  foot,  and  at  laft  a  peace  con- 

cluded on  the  following  terms  :  —  That  the  King 

of  England  fliould  keep  the  county  of  Ew,  the 

towns  of  Fifchamp,  Albemarle,    and  all  other 

places  of  which  he  had  got  pofleffion;  in  return 

for  which  the  barons  of  Robert's  party  fliould 

be  reftored  to  their  eftates  in  England,  and  Wil- 

liam fliould  aflift  Robert  to  reduce  the  province 

of  Maine  and  the  reft  of  Normandy  to  his  obe- 

dience.    By  another  article  it  was  declared,  that 

if  either  of  the  two  brothers  died  without  iflue, 

the  other  fliould  fucceed  to  his  whole  domi- 

nions80.    This  peace  was  guaranteed  by  twelve 

of  the  mod  powerful  barons  of  each  party,  who 

folemnly  fwore  to  fee  it  faithfully  obferved. 

No  perfon  had  fo  much  reafon  to  be  difiatif-  Prince 
fied  with  this  peace,  as  Prince  Henry,  the  Con-  ^J  J*" 
queror's  youngeft  fon  ;  who,  by  the  firft  article,  hi»  two 
iaw  himfelf  in  danger  of  being  ftript  of  the  Co-  brother*' 

**  Cbron.  Saxon,  p.  197.    R.  Hoveden,  p.  465. 

tentin, 
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A.D.I09I.  tentin,  a  country  of  Normandy,  which  he  had 
' — ^— '  purchaied  from  his  brother  Robert  with  a  part 
of  the  money  left  him  by  his  father ;  and  by  the 
fecond  article,  he  beheld  himfelf  deprived  of  all 
hopes  of  fucceeding  either  to  Normandy  or  Eng- 
land, on  the  demife  of  one  of  his  brothers  with- 
out heirs.  This  young  prince  being  brave  and 
refolute,  determined  to  defend  his  property;  and 
collecting  fome  troops  who  were  willing  to  follow 
his  fortunes,  he  feized  and  fortified  Mount  St. 
Michael,  refolving  to  defend  it  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity. His  two  ungenerous  and  too  powerful 
brothers  having  reduced  all  the  reft  of  the  Co- 
tentin,  came  and  laid  liege  to  the  place  where  he 
had  taken  Ihelter.  In  the  courfe  of  this  liege  the 
King  of  England  was  thrown  from  his  horfe,  and 
on  the  point  of  being  (lain  by  a  common  trooper. 
The  place  was  defended  with  great  obftinacy ; 
but  the  befieged,  after  fuffering  great  hardfhips 
from  third  and  hunger,  were  obliged  to  furrender 
from  a  total  failure  of  their  provifions,  and  \ver« 
allowed  to  go  where  they  pleafed.  After  this 
the  unfortunate  Henry  wandered  from  place  to 
place  for  fome  time,  with  a  few  faithful  friends, 
without  any  fettled  refidence  or  means  of  fup- 
port.81 

AJ>.io9».  After  the  pacification  above  mentioned,  and 
and  1093.  tne  reduaion  of  the  Cotentin,  Robert  Duke  of 
between  Normandy  came  into  England  with  his  brother 

81  Chron.  de  Mailrofs,  p.i6i.     T.  Radborn,  p.  164.     W.  Malmf. 
•    p.  69.    Orderic.  Vital,  p.  697. 
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William,  and  affifted  him  in  his  war  with  Mai- 
colm  King  of  Scotland,  which  will  be  more  par- 

' 

ticularly  related  in  the  hiftory  of  that  country. 
This  harmony  between  the  two  brothers  was  not  bcrt. 
of  long  duration.  For  Robert,  difcovering  that 
his  brother  flill  continued  his  intrigues  on  the 
continent,  and  endeavoured  to  increafe  his  party 
among  the  Norman  barons,  left  England  in  dif. 
content  about  Chriftmas  A.D.  1092.,  and  re- 
turned into  his  own  dominions.  Rufus  falling 
dangeroufly  ill  at  Glocefter  in  the  following 
Lent,  was  feized  with  great  remorfe  for  his 
vices,  and  particularly  for  his  tyrannical  and 
oppreffive  government  j  and  made  many  folemn 
promifes  of  amendment;  which  were  all  forgotten 
as  foon  as  he  recovered.81 

Duke  Robert,  after  his  return  into  his  own  A.D.io94- 
country,  difcovered  fo  many  machinations  of  his  HoftUities 
brother  William  to  debauch  his  fubjects  and  dif-  c°d. 
turb  his  government,  that  he  was  greatly  irri- 
tated, and  fent  him  an  angry  meflage,  demand- 
ing  his  immediate  appearance  in  Normandy  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  late  treaty.     William 
complied  with  this  requifition,  and  went  over  to 
the  continent  in  the  fpring ;  but  with  no  good 
intention.     The  two  brothers  had  an  interview 
in  preience  of  the  lords  of  both  parties  who  had 
fworn  to  fee  the  late  agreement  performed  by 
their  refpe6live  fovereigns.    This  interview  ter- 
minated in  an  open  breach ;  for  which  William 

*'  Chron.  Saxon.  0.198, 199. 
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AD.  1094.  was  univerfally  condemned.  That  ambitious 
"  prince,  thinking. he  had  now  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  completing  the  ruin  of  his  unhappy  bro- 
ther, by  attacking  him  when  he  was  at  variance 
with  many  of  his  fubjects,  immediately  began 
hoftilities,  by  feizing  fome  caftles.  But  Robert 
was  refcued  from  this  imminent  danger,  by  the 
interpofition  of  the  King  of  France,  who  marched 
an  army  to  his  relief;  and  by  news  from  England, 
which  obliged  William  to  abandon  his  enterprife, 
and  return  into  that  kingdom."3 

A.D.I09J.  A  dangerous  confpiracy  had  been  formed  in 
dtf^red7  his  abfence  by  Robert  de  Moubray  Earl  of  Nor- 
andfup-  thumberland,  William  Earl  of  Ew,  Roger  de 
preffed.  Lacey,  and  feveral  other  great  barons,  to  de- 
throne him,  and  to  raife  his  coufin  Stephen  Earl 
of  Aumale  to  the  throne.  William,  naturally 
alert  and  keen,  marched  an  army  with  great  ex- 
pedition into  the  north,  by  which  he  furprifed 
fome  of  the  chief  confpirators  in  Newcaftle,  and 
took  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  brother  at 
Tinmouth.  The  Earl  himfelf  was  befieged  in 
his  caflle  of  Bamburgh ;  and  attempting  to  make 
his  efcape,  he  was  taken  and  thrown  into  prifon 
at  Windfor ;  where  he  lived  in  confinement  no 
lefs  than  thirty  years.  Some  of  the  other  con- 
fpirators were  hanged,  and  others  mutilated,  and 
all  their  great  eftates  confiscated.84 


•J  M.  Paris,  p.  i*.  col.  a    Hen.  Hunt.  1. 7.  p.  214. 
14  R.  Hovedeu,  p.  467.    W.  Malmf.  1. 4-  p-  70. 
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Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  was  feized  with  A.D.I096. 
the  epidemic  frenzy  of  croifading,  which  about  ^  7~T~  — ' 
this  time  broke  out  in  Europe,  and,  with  feveral  mortgage* 
other  princes,  refolved  to  engage  in  an  expedi-  h 
tion  into  the  Eaft,  for  refcuing  the  city  of  Jeru-  William. 
falem,  and  the  Holy  Land,  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Turks.     To  procure  money  for  putting  this 
ralh  defign  in  execution,  he  propofed  to  mort- 
gage his  duchy  three  (fome  fay  five)  years,  to 
his  brother  William,  for  ten  thoufand  marks. 
William  joyfully  accepted  the  propofal,  extorted 
the  money  from  his  fubjedls  in  England,  chiefly 
from  the  clergy,  carried  it  over,  paid  it  to  his 
brother,  and  received  the  valuable  pledge.85 

William,  having  taken  pofleffion  of  Normandy,  AJD.xo97. 
came  over  into  England  about  Eafter,  and  made  Expedition 
an  unfuccefsful  expedition  into  Wales,  in  which 
he  loft  a  great  number  of  men,  as  he  had  done 
in  fome  former  expeditions.     Tired  with  thefe 
fruitlefs  attempts  to  reduce  the  Welfti,  he  com- 
manded feveral  caftles  to  be  built  on  the  borders 
to  check  their  incurfions  into  England,  and  re- 
turned into  Normandy  in  November,  where  his 
prefence  was  wanted.86 

His  pofleffion  of 'Normandy  involved  William  AJXi<>98. 
in  wars  with  the  King  of  France,  and  other  Warvnth 

France. 

neighbouring  princes,  who  had  feized  certain 
territories  which  he  pretended  belonged  to  that 

85  Eadmer.  p.  35.      M.Paris,  p.  30.  col.  3.      W.Malmf.  p.  76. 
Orderic.  Vital,  p.  724. 

**  Annal.  WaverUcn.  p.  140. 

duchy. 
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duchy.  Thefe  wars  were  carried  on  all  this  year 
with  various  fuccefs,  but  without  any  very  de- 
cilive  event,  except  the  recovery  of  the  province 
of  Maine  from  the  brave  Heli  de  la  Fleche,  who 
had  defended  it  with  great  bravery  ieveral  years; 
but  being  now  taken  prifoner,  was  obliged  to 
refign  it  to  regain  his  liberty.37 

A.D.io99.  William,  after  the  reduction  of  Maine,  re- 
War  with  turned  into  England,  and  kept  the  feftival  of 
Fleche.  Whitfuntide  in  Weilminfter-hall,  which  he  had 
built,  and  which  on  account  of  its  great  di- 
menfions  and  magnificence,  was  an  object  of 
univerfal  admiration88.  When  Heli  de  la  Fleche 
was  fet  at  liberty,  he  made  an  offer  of  his  fer- 
vice  to  the  King  of  England ;  which  being  re- 
jected, he  was  inflamed  with  the  mod  violent 
refentment,  and  retired,  threatening  to  be  re- 
venged for  the  indignity.  William,  equally 
fierce  and  haughty,  inflead  of  feizing  his  perfon 
before  he  was  out  of  his  reach,  commanded  him, 
"  with  a  difdainful  aii%  to  be  gone  and  do  his 
word89.  The  indignant  baron,  retired  to  his 
eflate,  fpent  his  time  in  preparing  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  revenge.  About  the  beginning  of 
June,  getting  together  a  body  of  troops,  he 
furprifed  the  city  of  Mans,  the  capital  of  Maine; 
but  could  not  take  the  caftle.  The  meflenger 
who  was  fent  to  acquaint  William  with  this 
event,  found  him  hunting  in  the  New  Foreft ; 

*T  Orderic.  Vital,  p. 767.  771.  88  Annal.  Waverlien.  p.  163. 

*»  Orderic.  Vital  p.  ?7J« 

and 
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and  though  he  -was  prodigioufly  fond  of  that  di-  A.D.io99. 
verfion,  he  no  fooner  heard  what  had  happened, s-— v—~ ' 
than  he  put  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  and  rode  full 
fpeed  towards  the  fea-coaft,  inftantly  embarked, 
though  it  blew  a  furious  ftorm,  and  landed  next 
morning  at  Barfleur.  From  thence  he  proceeded 
with  equal  impetuofity  to  Bonneville,  joined  his 
army,  and  marched  towards  Mans.  Heli  hear- 
ing of  his  unexpected  approach,  raifed  the  fiege, 
and  retired  to  the  ftrong  cattle  of  Chateau  de 
Loir"0.  The  King,  after  he  had  defolated  the 
lands  of  his  enemy,  difmifled  his  forces,  and  re- 
turned to  England. 

William  Duke  of  Guyenne,  neither  inftru6led  A.D.HOO. 
nor  deterred  by  the  calamities  which  had  be-  William 
fallen  other  princes,  and  their  followers,  who 
had  abandoned  their  own  country,  and  gone  to* 
the  Holy  Land,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
new  army  of  croifaders,  and  offered  to  mortgage 
his  duchy  to  the  King  of  England  for  a  fum  of 
money,  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  expedition. 
Rufus,  as  ambitious  as  he  was  rich,  accepted  the 
offer,  provided  the  money,  and  prepared  an  army 
to  take  poffeflion  of  his  new  territories,  with 
which  he  lay  near  the  fea-coaft,  waiting  for  a 
fair  wind  to  waft  him  to  the  continent.  On  Au- 
guil  2.,  after  dinner,  the  King,  with  his  brother 
Prince  Henry,  and  a  numerous  retinue,  went  to 
hunt  in  the  New  Foreft,  where  an  event  hap- 
pened which  put  an  end  to  all  the  projects  of 

*"  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  775. 
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A.D.uoo.  this  reftlefs  and  ambitious  monarch.  Towards 
evening,  when  the  company  were  diiperfed  in 
purfuit  of  their  game,  a  buck  fuddenly  fpringing 
between  the  King  and  one  Walter  Tyrrel,  a 
French  gentleman  who  excelled  in  archery,  he 
difcharged  an  arrow  at  him,  which  glancing  on 
a  tree,  flruck  his  royal  mailer  on  the  breaft, 
pierced  his  heart,  and  deprived  him  of  life, 
almofl  without  a  groan.91 

Hischa-  Thus  fell  William  Rufus,  in  the  thirteenth 
er*  year  of  his  reign,  and  fortieth  of  his  age,  when 
he  was  in  perfect  health,  in  great  profperity,  and 
full  of  fchemes  for  the  enlargement  of  his  domi- 
nions, the  increafe  of  his  riches,  and  the  grati- 
fication of  his  pafiions.  In  his  perfon  he  was 
flrong  and  active,  of  a  fanguine  complexion,  red 
hair,  a  ftern  and  haughty  afpect,  with  a  ftam- 
mering  in  his  fpeech,  efpecially  when  he  was 
angry.  In  his  temper  he  was  ambitious,  co- 
vetous, cruel,  proud,  and  paffionate ;  a  profane 
fwearer,  and  fcoffer  at  all  religion  ;  addicted  to 
wine  and  women  ;  vain  in  his  drefs ;  delighting 
in  the  fociety  of  the  loofe  and  profligate  of  both 
fexes.  His  great  activity,  bravery,  and  fldll  in 
war,  would  have  been  virtues,  if  they  had  not 
been  employed  in  robbing  his  unhappy  brother 
of  his  dominions,  and  in  difturbing  all  his  neigh- 
bours. To  his  Englifli  fubjects  he  Was  ungrate- 
ful and  perfidious,  violating  all  his  promifes, 

91  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  407.     R.Hoveden,  p.a68.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  7. 
p.zi7.     M.Paris,  p-37.     W.  Malmf.  p.  7  J. 

and 
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and  trampling  upon  all  their  laws.  To  his  fol-  A.D.HOO. 
diers,  and  to  thofe  who  adminiflered  to  his  plea-  *  ir"""' 
fures,  he  was  prof ufe  of  that  money  which  he 
had  extorted  from  his  people  by  the  moft  op- 
preffive  arts.  Ralph  Flambard,  a  man  of  mean 
birth  and  moft  abandoned  character,  his  greateft 
favourite,  and  the  chief  inftrument  of  his  ty- 
ranny, was  raifed  by  him  to  the  higheft  honours, 
being  bifhop  of  Durham  and  chief  judiciary  of 
the  kingdom92.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  prince 
of  this  odious  character  died  unlamented.  As 
he  was  never  married,  he  left  no  legitimate 
children. 

It  is  now  time  to  take  a  transient  view  of  fuch  FromA.D. 
of  the   civil  and  military  tranfa&ions  of  the  A!D.IIOO. 
other  Britilh  nations  as  have  not  been  already 
mentioned. 

The   civil  and  military  hiftory  of  Wales  in  Hiftory  of 
that  period  which  is  the  fubje6l  of  this  fection,  Wales* 
confifts  entirely  of  the  fucceffions  of  the  petty  / 

princes  of  its  feveral  diftricts,  their  mutual  wars 
againft  each  other,  or  their  predatory  incurfions 
into  the  Englifli  territories.  A  minute  detail  of 
thefe  unimportant  events  would  be  tedious ;  a 
general  one  would  be  unfatisfactory  and  unintel- 
ligible j  it  may  be  better  therefore  to  refer  fuch 
of  our  readers  as  defire  to  be  more  particularly 
informed,  to  the  work  quoted  below.93 

91  Chron. Saxon,  p.ao?,  »o8«  W.Malmf.  1.4,  paffim.  Eadmerus, 
p.  14.  47.  Hen.  Hunt.  1. 7.  p.  317. 

9J  The  Hiftory  of  Cambria,  now  called  Wales,  written  in  tlf» 
Britifti  language,  tranflated  by  H.  Lloyd,  and  continued  by 
D.  Powel,  D.D.  p.J04-t-i57- 

£   2  Hal- 
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A.D.io66.  Malcolm  III.  furnamed  Canmore,  or  Greai- 
^J^^j  head,  had  been  peaceably  feated  on  the  throne 
Hifbry  of  of  Scotland,  about  nine  years  before  the  landing 
Scotland.  Of  William  Duke  of  Normandy ;  and  during  that 
time  had  lived  in  peace,  and  even  in  frieridmip, 
with  Edward  the  Confeffor,  by  whom  he  had 
been  affifted  in  recovering  the  kingdom  of  his 
anceftors  from  the  ufurper  Macbeth94.  Many  of 
the  Englim  nobility,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Haftings,  or  had  been 
concerned  in  unfuccefsful  infurrections  againft 
the  Conqueror,  fled  into  Scotland,  and  were 
kindly  received  by  Malcolm ;  efpecially  after 
his  marriage  with  Margaret,  fifter  of  Edgar 
Atheling,  the  favourite  of  the  Englim  nation, 
and  the  true  heir  of  the  Englim  crown.  At  the 
inftigation  of  thefe  noble  refugees,  and  in  fup- 
port  of  the  pretenfions  of  his  brother-in-law,  he 
made  feveral  inroads  into  England  (the  moft 
confiderable  of  which  have  been  occafionally 
mentioned),  which  were  retaliated  by  fimilar  in- 
roads of  the  Conqueror  and  his  fucceffor  into 
Scotland.  In  confequence  of  a  pacification  made 
between  William  Rufus  and  Malcolm,  in  one 
of  thefe  incurfions,  A.D.  1092.,  the  King  of 
Scotland  the  year  after  paid  a  vifit  to  the  Englim 
court  at  Glocefter ;  but  met  with  fuch  haughty 
'  and  ungracious  treatment,  that  he  returned  home 
in  difconteut,  and  railed  an  army,  with  which 
he  invaded  England  for  the  fifth  time95.  This 

94  See  vol.  3.  ch.  i.  p.  165. 

*s  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  198,  199.     R.  Hovcdcn,  p.  »66. 
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was  a  mod  unfortunate  expedition  j  for  King  A.D.io66. 
Malcolm,  with  his  eldelt  fon  Prince  Edward,  to  IIO°- 
falling  into  an  ambuih,  were  both  killed,  No- 
vember 13.  A.D.  1093.,  by  Robert  Mowbray 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  Queen  Margaret  was 
fo  much  affedled  with  the  melancholy  news  of 
the  Slaughter  of  her  beloved  hulband  and  fa- 
vourite fon,  that  (he  died  a  few  days  after  of 
grief.  Malcolm,  who  was  a  brave  and  good 
prince,  had,  by  his  pious  and  amiable  confort, 
lix  fons,  viz.  Edward,  who  was  flain  with  his 
father ;  Edmund,  who  embraced  a  religious  life; 
Ethelred,  who  died  in  his  infancy;  Edgar,  Alex- 
ander, and  David,  who  were  fucceffively  kings 
of  Scotland ;  and  two  daughters,  viz.  Matilda, 
who  was  married  to  Henry  I.  King  of  England ; 
and  Mary,  who  was  married  to  Euftace  Earl 
of  Boulogne. 

The  furviving  fons  of  Malcolm  being  young  ufurpation 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  rules  of  fuccef-  of  Donald 
fion  to  the  crown  in  Scotland  being  ftill  unfettled,  g^1' 
it  was  ufurped  by  his  brother  Donald,  furnamed 
Baan  or  the  White ;  and  the  young  princes  Ed- 
gar, Alexander,  and  David,  retired  into  Eng- 
land ;  where  they  were  kindly  entertained  by 
their  maternal  uncle  Edgar  Atheling.     Donald 
is  faid  to  have  been  raifed  to  the  throne  by  that 
party  among  the  Scots,  who  had  been  diffatisfied 
with  the  late  king,  for  his  great  liberality  to  the 
Englifh  exiles.     In  order  to  fupport  himfelf  in 
his  ufurpation,   he    ceded  the  weftern  ifles  to     v 
Magnus  King  of  Norway,  who  engaged  to  affift 

E  3  him 
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A.D.io66.  him  againft  all  his  enemies.     This  meafure,  with 
j  fome  feverities  exercifed  againft  thofe  who  re- 
fufed  to  fwear  fubmiflion  to  his  authority,  foon 
raifed  many  malecontents,  who  invited  Duncan, 
natural  fon  of  the  late  king,  a  brave  warrior,  in 
the  fervice   of  William  Rufus,   to   c6me  into 
Scotland,  and  attempt  to  dethrone  the  ufurper. 
Duncan  complied   with    the    invitation ;    and 
coming,  attended  by  fome  Englifh  troops,  and 
being  joined  by  all  the  friends  of  Malcolm  and 
his  family,  Donald  found  himfelf  too  weak  to 
make  a  ftand,  and  retired  into  the  Weftern  ifles 
about  fix  months  after  his  acceflion.     The  great- 
nefs  of  the  late  conqueror  of  England  had  re- 
flected fo  much  honour  on  baftardy,  in  which  he 
feemed  to  glory,  that  it  was  little  or  no  obftruc- 
tion  to  fucceflions ;  and  Duncan  was  crowned 
King  of  Scotland,  to  the  excluiion  of  the  legi- 
timate fons  of  King  Malcolm.     But  this  prince 
having  fpent  his  whole  life  in  camps,  and  being 
little  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  civil  go- 
vernment, and  delighting  moft  in  the  company 
of  the  Engliih  and  Normans,  foon  became  un- 
popular, and  was  murdered  by  Malpeder  Earl 
of  Mearns,  a  friend  of  the  late  King  Donald,  in 
the  caftle  of  Monteith,  A.D.  1095.     On  the 
news  of  this   event,  Donald  left  his  lurking- 
place  in  the  ifles ;  and,  by  the  help  of  his  par- 
tifans,  and  an  army  of  Norwegians,  once  more 
took  pofleffion  of  the  crown  of  Scotland.     But 
he  did  not  long  enjcy  this  fecond  ufurpation. 
For  Edgar  Atheling,  being  furniftied  with   a 

i  o  body 
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body  of  troops  by  William  Rufus,  conducted  A.D.ro66. 
his  nephew  Prince  Edgar,  the  eldeft  legitimate  to  IIO°*  t 
fon  of  the  late  King  Malcolm,  into  Scotland, 
about  Michaelmas   A.D.  1097.,   defeated  the 
ufurper,  took  him  prifoner,  and  feated  the  young 
prince  on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.96 


SECTION  II. 

. 

The  civil  and  military  hijlory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the 
accejjion  of  Henry  1.  A.  D.  noo.  to  the  accejfion  of 
Henry  II.  A.D.  1154. 

HENRY,  the  youngeft  fon  of  William  the  A.D.HOO. 
Conqueror,  was  in  another  part  of  the  ***«* 
New  Foreft  purfuing  his  game,  when  his  bro-  u^s  the 
ther  William  was  killed  ;  and  no  fooner  heard  crown, 
of  that  event,  than  he  put  fpurs  to  his  horfe, 
and  galloped  to  Winchefter  to  feize  the  royal 
treafure,  in  order  to  ufurp  the  crown  j  a  defign 
equally  daring  and  unnatural,  as  he  knew  that 
his  eldeft  brother  Robert,  who  had  a  better  title, 
both  by  primogeniture,  and  by  a  folemn  com- 
pa6l  with  the  laft  pofieffor,  ratified  by  the  chief 
nobility,  was  alive,  and  on  his  return  from  the 
Holy  Land,  crowned  with  laurels.     William  de 
Breteuil,  the  keeper  of  the  royal  treafure,  was 
alfo  in  the  field,  and,  fufpecting  what  might 

96  Chron.    Saxon,   p.  199.   206.      Buchanan   Hift.   1. 7.    p.  199. 
Boeth.  Scot.  Hift.  l.i ».  p.  369.     Fordun.  Scot.  Chron.  1.5.  c.»i — 44. 
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A.D.UOO.  happen,  rode  to  Winchester  with  equal  fpeed. 
~*  At  his  arrival  he  found  Prince  Henry  demanding 
the  keys  of  the  treafury,  with  many  threats  ;  and 
boldly  interpofed,  declaring,  that  both  the  trea- 
fure  and  the  crown  belonged  to  Robert  his  elder 
brother,  to  whom  both  he  and  the  prince  had 
fvvorn  fealty,  and  that  for  his  ufe  he  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  what  had  been  committed  to  his 
charge.  The  prince,  fenfible  that  if  he  failed  in 
this  attempt,  he  could  not  hope  for  fuccefs  in 
his  chief  defign,  drew  his  fword,  and  threatened 
immediate  death  to  any  who  ihould  oppofe  him; 
and  being  fupported  by  forne  nobles  who  efpoufed 
his  caufe,  he  got  pofleflion  of  all  the  treafure ; 
with  which  he  haftened  to  London,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom '.  Here,  by  great  gifts,  and 
greater  promifes,  he  made  fo  many  friends,  that 
he  was  crowned  at  Weftminfter  by  Maurice 
Bifliop  of  London,  on  Sunday  5th  Auguft,  in 
lefs  than  three  days  after  his  brother's  death 2. 
So  eager  was  he  toieize  the  glittering  prize,  and 
fo  well  had  he  employed  his  time. 

Popular          Though  Henry  had  thus  obtained  the  crown 

™j[^es    by  his  courage  and  celerity,  he  was  fenfible  that 

Henry  j.     he  could  not  keep  it  without  the  affections  of 

his  people,  to  gain  which  he  employed  every 

imaginable  art  of  popularity.     He  recalled  An- 

felm  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  the  idol  of  the 

1  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  782.    Simeon  Dunelm.  col.  a 25.    R.  deDiceto, 
001.498.     J.  Brompt.  col. 997. 

-  Simeon  Dunelm.  col.  225.     R.de  Diceto,  col.  498. 

clergy, 
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clergy,  from  his  exile  :  he  publifhed  a  royal  A.D.HOO. 
charter,  full  of  the  mod  captivating  promifes  of  VJ~""V — ' 
redreffing  all  the  wrongs  of  the  two  preceding 
reigns,  reviving  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
feflbr,  and  granting  all  the  immunities  that  the 
greateft  friends  of  liberty  and  of  their  country 
could  defire  :  he  feized  Ralph  Flambard  Bifliop 
of  Durham,  the  detefted  inflrument  of  his  bro- 
ther's oppreffions,  and  threw  him  into  prifon  ; 
and  effectually  to  engage  the  hearts  of  the  na- 
tive Englim,  who  were  yet  a  diftin6l  people  from 
the  Normans,  he  married  the  Princefs  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Malcolm  Can  more,  filler  of  Edgar 
the  reigning  King  of  Scotland,  and  niece  of 
Edgar  Atheling.  Befides  all  this,  he  banimed 
from  court  all  the  profligate  companions  of  his 
brother's  pleafures,  fet  many  prifoners  of  (late  at 
liberty,  and  remitted  many  debts  that  were  owing 
to  the  crown 3.  By  thefe  means  his  government 
became  very  agreeable,  efpecially  to  the  clergy 
and  the  common  people,  who  felt  a  fenfible  dif- 
ference between  his  mild  adminiftration  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  late  reign. 

Henry  foon  found  both  the  neceffity  and  ad-  A.D.HOI. 
vantage  of  his  popularity.     For  his  injured  bro-  England 
ther  Robert  returned  from  the  Holy  Land  about  l£^br 
a  month  after  his  acceffion,  was  joyfully  received  Duke  of 
by  all  his  Norman  fubjects,  and  encouraged  to  ^o 
attempt  the  recovery  of  the  crown  of  England. 


3  M. Paris,  p«38>  39.     Chron.  Saxon,  p. 208,  309.     W.  Malmf. 

1.5.  p. 88.     R.  Hoveden,  p.  269. 
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A.D.IIOI.  To  this  he  was  alfo  invited  by  Robert  de  Be- 
lefme  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Arundel,  and  his 
two  brothers  Roger   and   Arnulf,  William   de 
Warenne  Earl  of  Surrey,  Walter  Giffhrd,  Yvo 
de  Grentmefnil,  and  feveral  other  Englifh  ba- 
rons, who  promiled  to  join  him  with  all  their 
followers4.      He  was  further  animated  to  this 
undertaking  by  the  famous  Ralph   Flambard, 
who  made  his  efcape  out  of  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don, got  over  into  Normandy,  and  became  as 
great  a  favourite  with  Robert  as  he  had  been 
with  Rufus5.     Spurred  on  by  refentment  and 
ambition,  and  encouraged  by  the  probability  of 
fuccefs,  Robert  fpent  the  winter  and  fpring  in 
making    preparations    for    invading  England. 
Henry  was  dill  more  active  in  preparing  for  his 
defence,  in  which  he  was  greatly  affifted  by  the 
clergy,  and  the  common  people,  efpecially  the 
native  Englifh.     Anfelm  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, to  whom  he  paid  great  court,  efpoufed  his 
caufe  with  much  warmth,  attended  him  in  all 
his  motions,  and  confirmed  many  in  his  interefl, 
who  were  wavering,  by  threatening  them  with 
the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  the  thunders  of  the 
church,  if  they  revolted.      He   even  became 
furety  for  Henry,  to  the  barons  of  his  party, 
that  he  would  never  break  any  of  his  promifes, 
or  revoke  any  of  the  liberties  he  had  granted, 
and  thereby  kept  them  Heady  in  their  attach- 
ment 6.     In  the  mean  time  Henry  fitted  out  a 

«  Orderic.  Vital,  p. 785,  786.  *  Id.  ibid. 

'  Eadmer.  Hilt.  p-59« 

fleet 
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fleet  to  cruife  on  the  coaft  of  Normandy ;  but  A.D.IIOI. 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Ihips  were  carried  over 
to  his  brother  by  their  commanders  7.  He  alfo 
raifed  an  army,  compofed  chiefly  of  the  native 
Englifti,  with  a  few  Norman  barons  and  their 
followers,  with  which  he  marched  to  Pevenfey, 
about  Midfummer,  imagining  the  invafion  would 
have  been  attempted  at  that  place ;  but  hearing 
that  Robert  had  landed  at  Portfmouth,  Julyipth, 
and  had  been  joined  by  his  partizans,  he  directed 
his  march  that  way.8 

The  two  armies,  at  their  approach,  being 
nearly  equal,  and  ftruck  with  mutual  awe,  flood  tween 
facing  each  other  feveral  days  without  coming  to 
action.  This  gave  the  Archbifhop  and  fome  ba- 
rons of  both  parties,  who  were  anxious  about 
the  event  of  a  battle,  and  deiirous  of  a  peace, 
an  opportunity  of  fetting  a  treaty  on  foot,  which 
terminated  in  an  accommodation  on  the  following 
terms.  Robert  relinquiflied  his  pretenfions  to 
the  crown  of  England  for  an  annual  penfion  of 
three  thoufand  marks.  All  the  barons  of  both 
parties  were  reftored  to  all  their  eftates  and  ho- 
nours in  Normandy  and  England.  Henry  gave 
up  to  Robert  all  the  places  which  he  held  in 
Normandy ;  and  it  was  ftipulated,  that  if  either 
of  the  brothers  died  without  legitimate  male 
iffue,  the  other  Humid  fucceed  to  all  his  domi- 


7  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  209. 

8  Orderic.  Vital,  p. 787,     Simeon  Duuelm.  col  3,3,6. 

nions. 
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A.D.UOI.  nions9.  This  peace,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
thole  times,  was  guaranteed  by  twelve  of  the 
mofl  powerful  barons  of  each  party 10.  After 
this  pacification,  both  armies  were  difbanded ; 
and  Robert  havirlg  fpent  about  two  months  with 
his  brother  in  great  feftivity,  returned  into  Nor- 
mandy. 

A.D.H02.  ,  Though  the  barons  of  Robert's  party  were 
ruinsthe  reft°red  to  their  eftates  in  England  by  the  late 
barons  treaty,  they  were  not  reftored  to  the  favour  of 
f  k's ,  their  fovereign,  who  fecretly  refolved  to  em- 
party,  brace  the  firft  opportunity  of  accomplifhing  their 
deftrudtion.  He  began  with  Robert  de  Belefme 
Earl  of  Shrewfbury  and  Arundel,  who  was  at 
once  the  mod  powerful  and  mofl  difaffecled. 
That  nobleman,  after  the  late  pacification,  re- 
tired to  his  eftates,  and  applied  himfelf  with 
great  vigour  to  the  fortifying  his  old  caftles, 
and  building  new  ones  ;  which  furnimed  the 
King  with  a  pretence  to  commence  hoflilities 
againft  him  ;  in  which  he  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that 
in  a  fliort  campaign  of  three  weeks,  he  took  all 
his  caftles,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Nor- 
mandy11. Soon  after  his  two  brothers  were  allb 
banimed;  and  all  the  other  barons  who  had 
joined  Robert  on  his  invafion,  were,  by  various 
means,  and  under  various  pretences,  either 
ruined  or  very  much  reduced. 12 

9  Chron.  Saxon,  p. 209,  310.     Orderic.  Vital,  p. 788.     M.Paris, 
p.40.     R.Hoveden,  p. 269.  I0  J.Brompt.  001.998. 

"  R.Hoveden,  p.  369.  "  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  804.  808. 
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Thefe  feverities  exercifed  towards  his  friends, 
excited  the  moft  violent  emotions  of  anger  in  the 
bofom  of  the  honefl-hearted  but  imprudent 
Robert,  who  came  into  England  to  expoflulate 
with  his  too  artful  brother  on  his  breaches  of 
their  late  treaty.  But  he  foon  found  reafon  to 
repent  of /this  inconfiderate  flep.  For  though 
he  was  decently  received,  he  obferved  that  he 
was  carefully  watched  in  all  his  motions,  which 
made  him  dread  the  lofs  of  his  liberty,  for  which 
he  had  made  no  previous  flipulations.  To  ex- 
tricate  himfelfout  of  this  dangerous  fituation,  he 
refigned  histpenfion  of  three  thoufand  marks  to 
the  Queen  of  England  ;  on  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  retire,  and  returned  into  Normandy, 
covered  with  fliame,  and  tormented  with  vexa- 
tion at  his  own  rafhnefs.13 

Normandy,  at  this  time,  was  a  fcene  of  great  Aj>.no4. 
confufion,  through  the  indolence,  imprudence,  Henry- 
prodigality,  and  ill  government  of  its  fovereign,  *  ^d^" 
who  had  loft  all  authority.     The  great  barons  and  re- 
made war  againft  each  other,  and  defolated  the 
country  with  fire  and  fword.     This  procured  an 
invitation,  from  feveral  Norman  barons,  to  King 
Henry  to  come  over,  in  order  to  put  a  flop  to 
thefe  confufions,  and  reftore  peace  to  that  un- 
happy   country.      He  joyfully  accepted  of  this 
invitation,  and  went  into  Normandy  about  Mid- 
fummer,  attended  by  a  body  of  troops.     At  his 
arrival  he  was  waited  upon  by  many  of  thegreateft 

13  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  805.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  an. 

Norman 
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A.D.H04.  Norman  barons,  who  complained  bitterly  of  the 
v — **""'•"'  mifconduc~b  of  their  own  prince,  and  implored 
his  protection.  He  received  them  in  the  kindeft 
manner,  and,  by  his  promifes  and  liberalities, 
gained  them  to  enter  into  his  views  of  depriving 
his  unhappy  brother  of  his  dominions.  He  had 
alfo  an  interview  with  Robert,  in  which  he  re- 
proached him,  in  very  ftrong  terms,  for  his 
errors  in  government,  and  the  miferies  which  he 
had  thereby  brought  upon  his  country.  In  this 
interview  he  obtained  from  him  the  fovereignty 
of  the  county  of  Evreux,  and  the  homage  of  its 
count.  Having  thus  humbled  and  weakened  his 
brother,  ftrengthened  his  own  party,  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  reduction  of  Normandy,  he  re- 
turned into  England. I4 

A.D.H05.      After  fpending  the  winter  in  this  kingdom, 
andno6.   jjenrv  rajfed  an  army  in  the  fpring,  with  which 

Expedition  ,";.,,,  ^T 

into  Nor-  he  palled  over  to  JNormandy  about  the  end  01 
«»ndy.  Lent,  and  being  joined  by  the  Norman  barons  of 
his  party,  he  took  the  field,  and  proceeded  to 
hoflilities,  under  the  hypocritical  pretence  of 
defending  the  churches  from  violence,  and  cor- 
reeling  the  diforders  of  the  government15.  In 
this  campaign  he  took  the  city  of  Bayeux  by 
ftorm,  after  a  long  fiege;  and  had  the  city  of 
Caen  furrendered  to  him  by  the  inhabitants :  but 
meeting  with  a  vigorous  refiftance  from  the  gar- 

14  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  814. 

"  Orderic.  Vital.  p.8i6.     Simeon  Dunelm.  col. izg.    J.Brompt. 
col.  loci. 
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rifon  of  Falaife,   and  winter  approaching,    he 
raifed  the  n'ege,  and   returned  into  England;    nd 
which  was  at  this  time  grievoufly  haraffed  with 
exactions  of  various  kinds,  to  raife  money  for 
executing  the  King's  ambitious  projects. l6 

The  unhappy  Duke  of  Normandy,  confcious  A.D.no6. 
of  his  inability  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  King  Heni7 
of  England,  affifted  by  fo  many  of  his  own  dif- 
affected  fubjects,  paid  a  vifit  to  the  Englifli  court  dy- 
this  winter,  in  hopes  of  foftening  his  brother's 
heart  by  his  expoflulations.  But  finding  that 
thefe  hopes  were  altogether  groundlefs,  he  re- 
turned into  Normandy,  much  diflatisfied  with 
his  reception,  and  determined  to  prepare  for  his 
defence17.  Henry  fpent  the  fpring  and  part  of 
the  fummer  of  this  year  in  England,  regulating 
the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  total  reduction  of  Normandy  ;  into 
which  he  failed  about  the  end  of  July,  and  in- 
vefted  the  caftle  of  Tinchebray.  The  Duke  of 
Normandy,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Earl  of 
Mortaigne,  Robert  de  Belefme,  and  fome  other 
barons,  had  raifed  a  confiderable  army,  with 
which  he  advanced  to  attempt  the  relief  of  that 
important  place.  This  brought  on  a  battle, 
September  28th,  which  was  fought  with  great 
bravery  and  doubtful  fuccefs  for  fome  time ;  but 
at  lad,  by  his  fuperiority  of  numbers,  and  the 
valour  of  the  Englifli,  Henry  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory,  and  took  his  brother  Robert, 

"  Chron.  Saxon,  p.aia.  47  Id.  p.  213. 
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A.D.iio6.  Edgar  Atheling,  and  many  other  noble  perfons, 
*  prifoners l8.  This  victory  determined  the  fate  of 
Normandy,  and  the  gates  of  all  its  caftles,  towns, 
and  cities,  were  thrown  open  to  the  conqueror. 
In  the  caftles  of  Falaife  he  found  William,  the 
infant  fon  and  heir  of  his  brother,  and  committed 
him  to  the  cuftody  of  Helie  de  St.  Saen,  who  had 
married  a  natural  daughter  of  Duke  Robert. 
About  the  middle  of  October,  Henry  held  an 
aflTembly  of  the  prelates,  barons,  and  military 
tenants  of  the  duchy,  at  Lifieux,  in  which  he 
refumed  all  the  lands  which  had  been  granted  by 
his  brother,  and  made  fome  good  regulations  for 
preventing  robberies,  and  reftoring  order  and 
good  government.19 

A.D.H07.      Henry  having  completed  the  conqueft,  and 
Henry       regulated  the  affairs  of  Normandy,  conduced  his 

commits  •       ,         i  -11  i  i          •  /•• 

his  brother  captive  brother,  and  other  noble  pnloners,  into 

Robert,      England,  in  the  fpring  of  this  year.     Determined 

prifon.       to  keep  what  he  had  acquired,  he  committed 

Duke  Robert,  and  his  coufin  and  mofl  powerful 

friend   the  Earl  of  Mortaigne,  to  prifon ;  nor 

could  any  intreaty  ever  prevail  upon  him  to  fet 

either  of  them  at  liberty.     The  former,  after  a 

tedious  confinement  of  almoft  twenty-eight  years, 

died  in  the  caftle  of  Cardiff,  in  Glamorganlhire, 

A.D.  ii34.20     The  imbecility  of  Edgar  Athe- 

"  Simeon  Dunelm.  col.a^o.  J.  Brompt.  1002.  Chroa.  Saxou- 
p.  114.  Orderic.  Vital.  p.Sai. 

'»  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  8az. 

20  Annal.  Waverlien.  p.  144.  151.  W.  Malmf.  1.5.  p.  89. 
M.Paris,  p. 43.  c.z. 
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ling  procured  him  a  milder  fate:    being  fet  at  A.D.HO?. 
liberty,  he  retired  into  the  countcy  j   where  he  '      *    "* 
funk  into  fo  great  obfcurity,  that  the  time  and 
other  circumstances  of  his  death  are  not  pre- 
ferved  in  hiftory.2' 

Henry  L  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  profpe-  A.D.IIOS. 
ritv,  beinor  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  richell,  the  William 

*t  Vt*       tx 

mod  refpecled,  and  mod  powerful  prince  in  Eu-  J^^fon 
rope  ;  and  yet  he  was  far  from  being  happy.  At  preferred 
fome  feafons  he  was  tormented  with  remorfe  for  f™™ 
the  injuries  he  had  done  his  unhappy  brother, 
though  he  was  not  difpofed  to  remove  that  re- 
morfe by  repairing  thole  injuries,  but  by  build- 
ing abbeys,  which  fome  of  our  monkifli  hiftorians 
infinuate  was  the  mod  effectual  way  of  making 
peace  with  confcience".  His  chief  uneafinefs, 
however,  was  occafioned  by  William,  the  infant 
fori  of  Robert,  who,  he  apprehended,  might  one 
day  find  friends  to  enable  him  to  affert  his  rights, 
and  take  vengeance  on  him  for  his  own  and  for 
his  father's  fufferings.  To  prevent  this,  and  get 
the  perfon  of  the  prince  within  his  power,  he 
fent  Robert  de  Beauchamp,  with  a  body  of  horfe, 
to  furprife  the  caflle  of  St.  Saen,  and  feize  the 
prince  in  the  abfence  of  his  guardian.  But  this 
plot  mifcarried  by  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of 
the  fervants,  who  fled  with  their  precious  charge, 
and  delivered  him  in  fafety  to  his  faithful  guar- 
dian. Henry  was  fo  ungenerous  as  to  confifcate 
all  the  eftates  of  Helie  de  St.  Saen  j  which 

•'  W. Malmf.  p. 59.  col. I.  :'  M.Paris,  p.42.  col. 2» 
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obliged  that  nobleman  to  wander  from  one  court 
to  another  with  his  royal  pupil,  who  was  every 
where  admired  for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  and 
pitied  for  the  feverity  of  his  fate.23 

A.D.H09.      The  fame  of  Henry's  profperity,  power,  and 
Henry's      riches,  was  fo  great,  that  Henry  V.  Emperor  of 
Matilda      Germany,  fent  ambafTadors  to  demand  his  only 
married,     daughter  Maude,  or  Matilda,  a  princefs  of  eight 
years  of  age,  in  marriage.     The  treaty  was  foon 
concluded,  the  princefs  was  folemnly  affianced, 
and   her  marriage  portion,   raifed  by  a  tax  of 
three  fhillings  on  every  hide  of  land  in  Eng- 
land, was  paid  to  the  ambafladors ;    who  con- 
•  dueled  her  the  year  after  into  Germany,  to  be 

educated  in  the  Imperial  court.24 

A.D.iin.  The  effect  of  the  intrigues  of  Helie  de  St.Saen 
to  II3'  in  favour  of  his  pupil  now  began  to  appear ;  and 
fpendstwo  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  princes  difcovereda 
years  in  difpofition  to  diveft  Henry  of  his  foreign  domi- 
dy.  nions,  which  obliged  him  to  make  a  voyage  to 

the  continent  for  their  protection-5.  He  con- 
tinued in  Normandy  about  two  years,  conflantly 
engaged  in  wars  or  negociations  with  the  King 
of  France  :.ml  Fulk  Earl  of  Anjou,  who  had 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  his  oppreffed  unhappy 
nephew  Prince  William.  The  Earl*  of  Anjou  had 
conceived  fo  great  an  affection  for  that  unfortu- 
nate prince,  that  he  not  only  entertained  him  in 
his  court,  but  promifed  to  give  him  his  daughter 

13  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  837,  838.  >*  Chron.  Saxon,  p.arj,  216. 

7S  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  83 8. 
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Sibylla  in  marriage.  Henry,  alarmed  at  this,  A.D.mi. 
employed  various  means  to  prevent  the  intended  to  III3*J 
match  ;  and  at  laft,  finding  all  others  would  be 
ineffectual,  he  propofed  a  marriage  between  one 
of  the  Earl's  daughters  and  his  own  only  fon, 
Prince  William,  the  heir  of  all  his  dominions. 
This  proved  too  ftrong  a  temptation  to  the  Earl 
of  Anjou,  who  broke  the  contract  between  his 
daughter  and  William  the  fon  of  Robert,  on  pre- 
tence of  their  conianguinity;  and  immediately 
contracted  another  of  his  daughters,  named 
Matilda,  to  William  the  fon  of  Henry,  who 
flood  exactly  in  the  fame  relation.  This  contract 
produced  a  peace  between  Henry  and  the  Earl, 
which  was  foon  after  followed  by  a  perfonal  in- 
terview between  the  Kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, in  which  all  their  difputes  were  compro- 
miied2*.  The  faithful  Helie  de  St.Saen,  feeing 
his  pupil  abandoned  by  his  moil  powerful  pro- 
tectors, retired  with  him  to  the  court  of  Bald- 
win Earl  of  Flanders,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived and  entertained. 

Henry,     having    diffipated    the    florin    that  A 0.1113. 
threatened   him    in    his  foreign  dominions,  re-    to  IIl8> 
turned  into  England  in  the  month  of  July  A.D. 
1113.,  and  enjoyed  an  uncommon  degree  of  tran- 
quillity  for  five  years,  refiding  fometimes  in  Eng- 
land and  fometimes  in  Normandy,  as  his  affairs 
required.     To  fecure  the  fucceHion  of  all  his 
dominions   to   his   only  legitimate  fon   Prince 

26  OrJeric.  Vital,  p.  838. 
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A.D.IH3.  William,  was  the  great  object  of  his  attention  in 
^"^t  this  peaceful  period.  With  this  view  he  went 
over  into  Normandy  in  the  end  of  September 
A.  D.  1114.,  and  obliged  all  the  prelates  and 
barons  of  that  country  to  fwear  fealty,  and  do 
homage  to  his  fon,  as  his  heir  and  fucceffor  in 
that  duchy27.  He  returned  again  into  England 
in  July  A.  D.  1115.,  and  in  the  month  of  March, 
the  year  after,  held  a  great  council  of  all  the 
prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  of  the  kingdom,  at 
Salifbury;  in  which  he  acquainted  them,  that  he 
.was  about  to  make  a  voyage  into  his  foreign  do- 
minions; and  not  knowing  what  might  befall 
him  there,  he  required  them  to  take  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  his  Ion  as  heir  to  the  crown  ;  with 
which  requifition  all  the  members  of  that  af- 
fembly  immediately  complied28.  After  Eafter 
A.D.  1116.,  he  failed  into  Normandy,  where  he 
continued  no  lefs  than  four  years.29 
Henry  in  Notwithftanding  all  thefe  precautions,  Henry 


vain  en-      was   ^jjj    jealous    an(j    apprehcniive    that    his 

deavours 

togetfais    nephew  William  might  one  day  difpute  the  pof- 

brother'«     feffion  of  his  dominions  with  himfelf,  or  the  fuc- 

kis  hands,   ceffion  to  them  with  his  fon  ;  to  prevent  which, 

be  endeavoured  to  entice  him  to  his  court,  by 

promifing  to  give  him  three  earldoms  in  Eng- 

land, and  to  educate  him  with  as  much  care  and 

tendernefs  as   his  own   fon.     But   that  young 

27  Chron.  Saxon.  p.aiS.     M.  Paris,   p.  45.  col.».      Hen.    Hunt 
p.  218.  col.  i.     R.  Hoveden,  p.  271. 

28  Eadmer.  l.j.  p.  117.     Chron.  de  Mailros,  p.  164. 
**  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  ,220.  &c. 
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prince  did  not  think  it  fafe  or  decent  to  put 
himfelf  into  the  hands  of  an  uncle  who  had  fup- 
planted  his  father  in  the  throne  of  England,  de- 
prived him  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  ftill 
detained  him  in  prifon.30 

The  profperity  which   Henry  had   for  fome 
time  paft  enjoyed  now  began  to  be  interrupted,  and  1119. 
and  was  fucceeded  by  a  train  of  very  great  ca-  £on 
lamities.     On  the  firft  of  May  this  year  he  loft  againft 
his  amiable  and  virtuous  confort  Queen  Matilda,  Henry, 
and  Robert  Earl  of  Mellent,  his  chief  confident 
and  moil  faithful  friend,   died   on   the  pth  of 
June31.     About  the  fame  time  feveral  circum- 
ftances   concurred   to   excite  a  great  number, 
both  of  foreign  and  domeftic  enemies,  to  con- 
fpire  againft  him,  and  attempt  his  ruin.     He  had 
fecretly  aflifted  his  nephew  Theobald  Earl  of 
Blois,  in  a  revolt  againft  his  fovereign,  Louis  the 
Grofs  King  of  France  ;  which  fo  much  irritated 
that  monarch,  that  he  openly  efpoufed  the  caufe 
of  William,  the  fon  of  the  captive  Duke  Robert, 
and  alfo  prevailed  upon  the  two  potent  princes, 
Baldwin   Earl  of  Flanders,  and   Fulk   Earl  of 
Anjou,  to  declare  in  his  favour32.     This  formi- 
dable alliance  againft  Henry  was  much  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  acceffion  of  Amaure  de  Montfort, 
the  Earls  of  Ew  and  Aumale,  and  many  other 
Norman  barons ;  who  having  been  difobliged  by 
him,  or  obliged  by  his  brother,  embraced  the 

»'  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  866.  3t  Id.  p.  843. 

*•  Id.  l.iz.  p.  84*.      . 
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party  of  his  nephew  William33.  In  a  word,  the 
1°— '"J!l-  difaffeclion  °f  tne  Norman  nobles  became  fo 
general,  that  he  knew  not  whom  to  tnul.  Even 
Eudace  Earl  of  Breteuil,  his  own  fon-in-law, 
who  had  married  Juliana,  one  of  his  natural 
daughters,  joined  the  confederates34.  Befides 
all  thefe  open  enemies,  he  was  furrounded  by 
fecret  traitors,  who  betrayed  his  fecrets  and 
formed  plots  againd  his  life,  on  which  a  defpe- 
rate  attempt  was  made  by  his  own  daughter  Ju- 
liana Countefs  of  Breteuil,  who  difcharged  an 
arrow  out  of  a  crofs-bow  at  her  father's  bread.34 
The  con-  In  the  midd  of  all  thefe  dangers  and-difficul- 

defeated  ^es  ^eniT  did  DOt  ^°^c  n's  courage  or  prefence 
of  mind.  He  preferved  himfelf  from  his  fecret 
enemies,  by  deeping  in  his  armour  with  his 
fword  and  (hi  eld  by  his  iide,  and  a  guard  of  his 
mod  faithful  fervants  watching  in  his  apart- 
ment35. At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  feeing 
himfelf  unequal  to  his  enemies  in  the  field,  he 
wifely  kept  on  the  defend ve,  waiting  for  ibme 
favourable  events,  and  endeavouring  to  divide 
the  confederates  by  his  intrigues.  Nor  was  it 
long  before  fome  favourable  events  happened  ; 
and  his  intrigues  began  to  operate.  Baldwin 
Earl  of  Flanders,  who  was  one  of  the  braved, 
mod  powerful,  and  inveterate  of  his  enemies, 
received  a  mortal  wound  in  a  ddrmifli,  of  which 
he  foon  after  died  7.  He  detached  the  Earl  of 

33  Orderic.  Vital.  1.13.  p.843.  34  Id.  ibid,  p.848. 

35  Id.  ibid,  p.846.  848.  jf'  Segur.  in  Vit.  Lud.  Grofli,  poo8, 

37  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  843, 
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Anjou  from  the  confederacy,  by  folemnizing  tlie  A.D.UTS. 
marriage  between  his  Ton  Prince  William  and  the  ,and_I 
Earl's  daughter,  in  the  month  of  June  A.D. 
1119.;  the  delay  of  which  had  been  the  caufe 
of  his  difcontent3*.  He  gained  over  aim  oft  all 
the  Norman  barons  who  had  revolted,  by  grant, 
ing  them  every  thing  they  defired  j  and  the  King 
of  France  favv  himfelf  deferted  by  all  his  allies. 
The  conteft  being  now  more  equal,  Henry  boldly 
took  the  field  ;  and  hearing  that  the  French  had 
formed  the  defign  of  furpriiing  the  caftle  of 
Noyon,  near  Andeley,  he  marched  towards  that 
place,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  five  hundred 
horfe,  and  met  the  King  of  France  on  the  plain 
of  Brenneville,  near  the  caftle  which  he  intended 
to  furprife,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  of  the 
/lime  kind  of  troops,  2oth  Auguft.  A  fierce 
encounter  immediately  enfued,  in  which  Prince 
William,  fon  of  Duke  Robert,  who  led  the  van- 
guard of  the  French,  difplayed  great  valour, 
broke  the  firft  ranks,  and  penetrated  to  his  uncle, 
who  received  two  blows  on  the  head  from  Wil- 
liam Crifpin,  a  valiant  knight,  and  was  only 
laved  by  the  goodnefs  of  his  helmet.  The 
French  did  not  fecond  the  firft  attack  with  equal 
bravery.  The  party  who  made  it  were  almoft 
all  taken  prifoners ;  and  Prince  William,  who 
commanded  it,  being  unhorfed,  made  his  efcape 
with  much  difficulty.  The  King  of  France  ob- 
ferving  this  difafter,  and  dreading  to  fall  into 

#8  Prderic.  Vital,  p.  851, 
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A.D.ni8.  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  fled  with  great  precipi- 
tation  to  Andeley,  vvheie  he  arrived  under  the 
conduct  of  a  peafant,  having  loft  his  way  in  a 
wood,  and  been  feparated  from  all  his  troops. 
This  battle  was  more  famous  for  the  quality  of 
the  combatants  (two  kings,  two  princes,  and 
many  noblemen  of  the  firfl  rank  being  engaged 
in  it),  than  for  the  flaughter,  as  only  three 
knights  were  killed.  This  was  owing  to  their 
being  clad  in  complete  armour,  and  more  intent 
on  taking  prifoners  to  enrich  themfelves  with 
their  ranfom,  than  on  ftiedding  blood39.  Not 
long  after  this  battle,  the  Pope,  Calixtus  II., 
coming  into  France,  mediated  a  peace  between 
the  two  monarchs,  which  was  concluded  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year  on  thefe  conditions: 
—  That  all  the  caflles  that  had  been  taken  on 
both  fides  (hould  be  reftored  ;  and  all  prifoners 
fet  at  liberty.40 

A.D.H20.  Henry  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  this  year  in 
Prince  Normandy,  extinguiihing  every  fpark  of  dif- 
drowned  affection,  and  fecuring  ftill  farther  the  fucceflion 
in  return-  of  m's  beloved  fon  (about  which  he  was  exceed- 
Norman-  *ngty  anxious),  by  making  the  nobility  renew 


dy«  their  oaths  of  fealty  to  him  as  his  fucceffbr4'. 

He  invited  fuch  of  the  Norman  barons  as  had 
adhered  to  him  in  his  late  diftrefs  to  accompany 
him  into  England,  to  receive  the  rewards  of  their 
fidelity  ;  which  greatly  fwelled  his  train,  as  well 

»  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  853,  854,  855. 

«?  Id.  ibid.  "  W.Malmf.  1.5.  p.93. 
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as  occafioned  fome  delay.     At  length  all  things  A.D. 

being  in  readinefs  for  the  voyage,  the  King  em-  ' » 

barked  at  Barfleur,  25th  November,  towards 
evening,  and  failed  for  the  Englifh  coaft,  where 
lie  arrived  the  next  morning.  One  of  the  fineft 
veffels  in  the  fleet,  called  the  White  Ship,  was 
allotted  for  Prince  William  and  his  retinue, 
which  was  very  numerous,  confifting  of  all  the 
young  nobility.  The  prince  being  detained  a 
little  after  his  father,  ordered  three  calks  of  wine 
to  be  given  to  his  (hip's  crew,  with  which  they 
made  too  free,  and  were  many  of  them  intoxicated 
when  they  failed  about  the  clofe  of  day.  Thomas 
Fitz-Stephen,  the  commander,  having  promifed 
to  the  prince  to  overtake  the  reft  of  the  fleet, 
crowded  all  his  fails,  as  well  as  plied  his  oars. 
But  when  the  fhip  was  paffing  through  the  water 
with  great  velocity,  flie  fuddenly  ftruck  upon  a 
rock,  called  the  Catte-raze,  with  fuch  violence, 
that  me  darted  feveral  planks,  and  almoft  over- 
fet.  In  a  moment  all  was  terror,  uproar,  and 
confufion.  The  boat  was  immediately  let  down, 
the  prince'  and  fome  of  the  prime  nobility  put 
into  it;  and  having  got  clear  of  the  fhip,  might 
have  reached  the  more,  which  was  at  no  great 
diftance.  But  the  prince  was  fo  much  affected 
with  the  Ihrieks  of  his  natural  lifter  the  Countefs 
of  Perche,  that  he  commanded  the  boat  to  put 
back  to  take  her  in,  and  fave  her  life.  As  foon 
as  the  boat  approached  the  fliip,  where  defpair 
had  deftroyed  all  diftinctions  of  rank,  fuch  mul- 
titudes 
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titudes  poured  into  it,  that  it  inflantly  funk,  and 
all  on  board  it  perifhed.  In  a  word,  of  three 
hundred  perfons  on  board this  (hip,  of  which  about 
fifty  were  failors,  eighteen  were  ladies  of  the  firfl 
rank,  the  reft,  befides  the  prince,  and  his  natural 
brother  Richard,  were  young  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  and  their  necefTary  attendants,  only 
one  man  efcaped  with  life,  to  defcribe  this 
mournful  fcene.  This  was  one  Bertoud,  a  butcher 
of  Rouen,  who  being  a  (Irong  man,  and  warmly 
clothed,  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  maft,  which 
enabled  him  to  keep  his  head  above  water ; 
where  he  continued  all  night,  and  was  taken  up 
next  morning  by  fome  fifliermen.  The  report  of 
this  deplorable  difafter  reached  England  the  clay 
after,  but  was  carefully  concealed  from  Henry 
for  three  days,  who  was  all  that  time  in  a  (late  of 
the  mod  tormenting  anxiety  about  the  fafety  of 
his  darling  fon,  At  length,  when  the  fecret 
could  be  no  longer  kept,  and  none  of  the  cour- 
tiers would  confent  to  be  the  meflenger  of  fuch 
ill  news,  a  boy,  properly  inftrucled,  came  in  all  in 
tears,  and  falling  at  the  King's  feet,  told  him  in 
few  words,  that  the  prince,  and  all  on  board  the 
White  Ship,  were  loll.  The  (lout-hearted  Henry 
was  fo  thunder-ftruck  with  this  dreadful  news, 
that  he  daggered,  funk  on  the  floor,  and  fainted 
away;  in  which  (late  he  continued  a  considerable 
time.  When  he  recovered  from  his  faint,  he 
broke  out  into  the  bittered  lamentations,  de- 
fcribing  the  good  qualities  and  great  actions  of 
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his  two  fons,  and  of  the  young  nobles  who  had  AD. 
penHied  with  them.41 

Vv'hen  Henry  had  given  vent  to  the  violence  of  A.D.UZJ, 
his  grief,  he  gradually  refumed  his  ufual  fortitude,  Henry's 
and  applied  to  buiinefs  with  his  wonted  ardour.  Carriage. 
The  death  of  fo  many  great  perlbnages,  who 
periihed  with  his  fon,  put  it  in  his  power  to  reward 
h  is  furviving  friends  beyond  their  expectations,  by 
putting  fome  of  them  into  vacant  offices,  and 
marrying  others  to  rich  heireiles  or  wealthy 
widows4?.  But  his  chief  concern  was  about  an 
heir  to  his  dominions  ;  as  his  only  legitimate 
daughter,  Maude  the  Emprefs,  was  in  a  diftant 
country  ;  and  the  want  of  an  apparent  heir  might 
revive  the  hopes  of  his  nephew  William,  of 
whom  he  was  always  jealous,  and  might  give 
pccafiou  to  revolts.  To  prevent  thefe  inconve- 
niencies,  he  refolved  to  enter  into  a  fecond  mar- 
riage, and  executed  that  refolution  with  fo  much 
celerity,  that  he  was  married  at  Windfor,  2gth 
January,  A.  D.  1121.,  to  Adelais,  daughter  of 
Godfrey  Earl  of  Lovaine,  a  lady  of  great  beauty, 
who  was  foleranly  crowned  Queen  the  day  after  in 
the  fame  place  44.  But  this  marriage  proving 
unfruitful,  did  not  arifwer  his  expectations,  nor 
prevent  the  mifchiefs  which  he  apprehended. 

Though  Henry  had  reduced  his  foreign  domi-  A.D.JUI. 
nions  to  a  flate  of  great  tranquillity  and  fubjec-    to  II26* 
tion  in  his  late  expedition,  they  did  not  continue 


againft 

42  Orderic.    Vital,   p.  868,    869,    870.     W.Malmf.    1.5.    p.  94..  Henry  de- 
col,  i.     Hen.  Hunt   1.7.  p.?i9.  col.  i.     R.  Hoveden.  p.  273.  feated. 

43  Orderic.  Vital.  p.  8  70,  44  Jiadmer.  1.  6.  p.  13  6,  137. 

long 
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A.D.IIZI.  long  in  that  condition.  The  Norman  barons, 
*  *  being  freed  from  their  oaths  of  fealty  to  afuccef- 
for,  by  the  death  of  the  prince  to  whom  they  had 
been  given,  began  to  caft  their  eyes  towards 
William  the  fon  of  Robert  (whom  they  always 
loved  and  pitied),  and  to  form  plots  in  his  favour. 
Some  of  thofe  in  whom  Henry  repoled  the 
greatefl  confidence,  an  don  whom  he  had  bellowed 
the  greateft  favours,  joined  in  this  confpiracy ; 
particularly  Gualeran  Earl  of  Mellent,  and  his 
brother  Robert,  the  fons  of  the  late  Earl  of  Mel- 
lent,  his  greatefl  favourite.  The  confpirators 
were  much  encouraged  by  the  acceffion  of  Fulk 
Earl  of  Anjou,  who  once  more  embraced  the  in- 
terefl  of  the  unfortunate  William,  and  renewed 
the  contract  of  marriage  between  him  and  his 
daughter  Sibylla.  This  confpiracy  was  con- 
ducted with  great  fecrecy  for  fome  time  ;  but  at 
length  it  v.ras  difcovered  by  the  King  of  England; 
who  acted  on  this  occaiion  with  his  ufual  fpirit, 
and  was  attended  with  his  ufual  good  fortune. 
Having  appointed  Roger  Bifliop  of  Salifbtiry 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  he  failed  from  Portf-' 
mouth  on  the  week  after  Whitfuntide  A.D. 
1 123.  with  a  confiderable  fleet  and  army  ;  arrived 
fafe  in  Normandy ;  and  falling  upon  the  con- 
fpirators before  their  plot  was  ripe  for  execution, 
he  took  feveral  of  their  caftles,  and  gained  other 
advantages.  On  the  25th  March  A.D.  1124. 
William  de  Tancarville,  the  King's  chamber- 
lain, had  the  good  fortune  to  furprife  the  Earl  of 
Mellent,  Robert  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Evreux, 

and 
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and  almoft  all  the  chief  confpirators,  as  they  A.D.IISI. 
were  riding  carelefsly  between  Beaumont  and  to  IIa6- 
Vatteville,  and  took  them  all  prifoners.  This 
turned  the  fcale  entirely  in  favour  of  the  King  ; 
and  all  the  other  barons  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  revolt,  battened  to  make  their  peace  with 
him  on  the  bett  terms  they  could  procure.  The 
Earl  of  Anjou,  feeing  his  confederates  crufhed, 
was  alfo  reconciled  to  him,  confenting  to  the 
diflblution  of  the  contract  between  Prince  Wil- 
liam and  his  daughter  ;  who,  though  they  had 
been  twice  contracted,  were  never  married. 
That  ever  unfortunate  prince,  beholding  all  his 
expectations  blafted,  returned  again  to  the  court 
of  France  ;  where  he  was  foon  after  married  to 
the  Queen's  fitter,  and  received  with  her  the 
countries  of  Pontoife,  Chaumont,  Mante,  and 
Vexin  Francois,  which  enabled  him  to  make 
fome  feeble  attempts  upon  Normandy,  and  ob- 
liged the  King  to  continue  fome  time  longer 
abroad  for  its  defence.45 

While  Henry  reh'ded  in  Normandy,  his  fon-  A.D.H26. 
in-law,  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  died,    and  his  The  Em- 
widow  (having  had  no  children)  returned  to  her  ^ude 
father's  court,  and  was  conducted  by  him  into  declared 
England,  a  little  before  Michaelmas  A.  D.  1126. 
As  there  was  now  little  probability  of  his  having 
any  children  by  his  prefent  Queen,  the  Emprefs, 
of  whom  he  had  always  been  very  fond,  became 


45  Orderic.   Vital,    p.  876  —  884.     Chron.   Saxon,    p.  333—  330. 
M.Paris,    p.47>  48.  . 
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A.D.H26.  the  object  of  all  bis  hopes  and  cares;  and  he 
'w~  -v-—-  was  ardently  defirous  of  fecuring  to  her  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  his  dominions.  With  this  view,  he 
held  a  great  council  of  all  the  prelates  and  nohles 
of  the  kingdom  at  Chridmas,  and  engaged  them 
to  fwear  fealty  to  his  daughter,  as  his  fucceiTor, 
in  cafe  he  mould  happen  to  die  without  a  legiti- 
mate (on,  or  fons  ;  and  his  nephew  Stephen,  who 
afterwards  ufurped  the  crown,  was  thefirft  of  the 
laity  (except  the  King  of  Scotland)  who  fwore  on 
this  occafion.  4& 

A.D.U27.  In  the  fpring  of  this  year  the  King  of  England 
The  Em-  received  the  difagreeable  news  of  the  murder  of 
traded  to  his  friend  Charles  the  Good,  Earl  of  Flanders, 


the  eideft  an^  of  £|le  fucccffion  of  William  his  elder  bro- 
I'ari  of  ther's  fon  to  that  great  earldom.  Though  Henry 
Anjou.  was  a  prince  of  uncommon  fortitude,  there  were 
two  perfons  whom  he  always  dreaded  ;  his  ne- 
phew William,  on  account  of  the  juflice  of  his 
pretenfions  to  his  dominions,  and  Fuik  Earl  of 
Anjou,  on  account  of  his  power,  and  vicinity  to 
Normandy.  .  He  had  been  at  infinite  pains  to 
prevent  an  intimate  connection  between  thefS 
two  princes;  and  now  that  he  more  than  ever 
dreaded  their  union,  in  order  to  prevent  it  ef- 
fectually, he  propofed  a  marriage  between  his 
only  legitimate  child,  the  Emprefs  Maude,  and 
Geoffrey  the  Earl's  elded  fon.  This  advantageous 
propofal  was  joyfully  embraced  both  by  the  Earl 
and  his  fon  :  the  Emprefs  was  fent  over  to  Nor- 

*6  W.  Malmf.  Hiftori*  Novelise,  1.  1. 
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mandy,  under  the  conduct  of  Robert  Earl  of 
Glocefter,  in  the  fummer  of  this  year,  and  the 
King  arrived  in  the  fame  country  on  the  26th 
Augu  ft  following.47 

All  preliminaries  being  fettled,  the  nuptials  of  A-D-  "28- 
the  Emprefs  with  Geoffrey  Martel,  Prince  of  An-  £"*of 
jou,  were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  at  William, 
Rouen,  on  the  octaves  of  Whitfuntide,  in  the  He™7's 

11GDJ16W*' 

prefence  of  the  King  of  England  and  the  Earl  of 
Anjou.  Henry,  among  other  arts  which  he  had 
employed  to  diftrefs  his  unhappy  nephew,  and. 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  affert  his  right  to  his 
dominions,  had  ftirred  up  Thierry  Landgrave  of 
Alface  to  lay  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Flanders. 
This  occaiioned  a  war  between  thefe  two  princes, 
in  which  William  was  victorious  ;  but  in  a  tri- 
fling fkirmifh,  he  received  a  wound  in  the  hand, 
which  brought  on  a  mortification,  of  which  he 
died  in  the  abbey  of  St.Bertin,  July  27th.  In 
his  laft  moments  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  uncle 
Henry,  begging  his  pardon  for  all  the  trouble 
he  had  given  him,  and  earneftly  intreating  his 
favour  for  his  faithful  guardian  Helie  de  St. 
Saen,  and  a  few  other  friends  who  had  adhered 
to  him  in  all  his  fortunes4*.  The  death  of  this 
brave  and  amiable  prince,  who  had  draggled 
with  adverfity  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  put 
an  end  to  all  the  fears  and  dangers  of  his  ambi- 

47  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  330.  W.Malmf.  Hift.  Novel.  1. 1.  Hen. 
Hunt.  1.7. 

«"  Orderic.  Vital,  p.885,  886.  M.Paris,  $.49.  col.  I.  W.  Ge- 
raiticen,  1.  7.  c.  16. 
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AD.uaS.  tious  uncle,  who  thenceforward  enjoyed  a  pro* 
<~~"s ^  found  peace. 

A.D.H29-      Henry  having  fpent  tlie  former  part  of  this 
to  1136.  |n  Normandy,  in  receiving  the  fubmiffions 

Henry's        J  _  ,         ,       , 

death.  Ol  the  barons  who  had  revolted,  and  reltoring 
them  to  their  eflates,  came  over  to  England  in 
.harveft,  and  refided  here  about  a  year  in  great 
tranquillity.  The  Emprefs  Maude  being  now 
the  great  object  of  his  affection,  he  made  a 
voyage  to  the  continent  about  Michaelmas 
A.D.  1130.,  to  pay  her  a  vifit ;  and  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  her  company,  in 
which  he  very  much  delighted,  he  brought  her 
with  him  into  England  at  Midfummer  A.D. 
1131.,  and  held  a  great  council  of  the  prelates 
and  nobility  in  September,  at  Northampton, 
where  he  engaged  them  all  to  renew  their  oaths 
of  fealtv  to  her  as  his  fucceifor  in  the  throne."9 

w 

Soon afterthiSjtheEmprefs  returned  to  herhuf- 
band,  and  Henry  remained  in  England  all  this 
and  the  fucceeding  year.  The  unfruitfulnefs  of 
his  daughter's  marriage  had  for  fome  time  been 
his  chief  uneaiinefs,  and  this  was  at  laft  removed 
by  the  agreeable  news  of  her  being  delivered  of 
a  fon,  at  Le  Mans,  in  March  A.D.  1133, 
Tranfported  with  joy  at  this  event,  he  celebrated 
his  Eafter  with  great  feflivity  at  Oxford,  where 
all  the  nobility  fwore  fealty  once  more  to  the 
Emprefs, and  alfo to  her  infant  fon  named  Henry.50 

49  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  235,  136.     Annal.  Waverlien.  p.  150,  151- 
51  Ypodigma  Neuftrise,  p«444»     R.  de  Diceto,  col, 55. 
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Being  defirous  to  embrace  his  daughter,  now 
more  endeared  to  him  than  ever,  he  fet  fail  for 
Normandy  yth  Auguft ;  from  whence  he  never 
returned  into  this  kingdom,  though  he  furvived 
three  years  and  fome  months.  The  Emprefs  was 
delivered  of  a  fecond  fon  A.  0.1134.,  and  of 
a  third  the  year  after;  and  the  aged  King  be- 
came fo  doatingly  fond  of  his  daughter  and  her 
children,  that  he  could  not  leave  them,  though 
he  was  much  difpleafed  with  the  impatient  am- 
bition  of  his  fon-in-law.  At  laft,  having  fpent 
the  day,  November  25th,  in  hunting  in  the  fo- 
reft  of  Lyons,  and  flipped  plentifully  that  even- 
ing  on  lamprees,  his  favourite  difh,  he  was 
feized  with  a  fever  in  the  night,  of  which  he 
died  on  Sunday,  December  i ft,  A.D.  1135.,'  in 
the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty- lixth 
of  his  reign. SI 

Henry  I.  was  in  his  perfon  of  middle  ftature,  His  da- 
ftrong  and  well-made,  his  hair  brown  and  buihy,  ra(£ler* 
his  eyes  ferene,  and  his  countenance  agreeable. 
He  had  excellent  natural  parts,  improved  by  a 
learned  education,  which  procured  him  the  fur- 
name  ofBeauclerc,  or  The  Fine  Scholar,  and  made 
him  very  famous  for  his  eloquence.  In  his  hu- 
mour he  was  facetious,  and  in  his  deportment 
affable.  He  was  unqueftiori ably  the  greateft  ge- 
neral and  wifeft  politician  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flourifhed,  and  to  this'he  was  much  indebted  for 


31  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  237.      Orderic.  Vital,  p.  901.     W.  Malmf. 
Hift.  Novel,  l.i.    M.  Paris,  p.  5  o. 
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A.D.ua9.  his  fuccefs  and  profperity.     His  mod  commend- 

"-to-'--l-  a°le  qualities  were,  his  tender  affection  for  his 

children,  —  his  courage,  —  diligence,  —  activity, 

—  and  ftric~lnefs  in  the  adminiflration  of  juflice, 

though    this   lail   degenerated  fometimes   into 

cruelty.     His  greateft  vices  were  his  lewdnefs, 

avarice,  and  ambition  :  which  were  all  exceffivej 

as  appears  from  the  number  of  his  natural  chil- 

dren, of  which  he  had  fix  fons  and  feven  daugh- 

ters; —  from  his  oppreffive  taxes  and  great  trea- 

fures;  —  and  from  his  ufurping  the  kingdom  of 

England  and  duchy  of  Normandy.  s* 

Stephen          Henry,  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  had  been 

Earl  °f      at  great  pains  to  fecure  the  fucceffion  of  his  do- 

Boulogne          ..  .  .          t     i       .  .  -,  •»*•       i 

ufurps  the   minions  to  his  only  legitimate  daughter  Maude 


crown.  the  Emprefs,  and  her  children.  With  this  view- 
he  had  engaged  all  the  prelates,  nobles,  and 
great  men,  of  England  and  of  Normandy,  to 
take  folemn  and  repeated  oaths  to  maintain  that 
fucceffion  ;  and  they  had  done  this  with  the 
greateft  appearance  of  cheerfulnefs  and  cor- 
diality, efpecially  after  the  death  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam, his  eldeft  brother's  fon.  But  all  thefe 
precautions  were  in  vain.  This  was  the  age  of 
fuccefsful  ufurpations.  No  fooner  was  Henry's 
death  made  known,  than  a  bold  ufurper  ftarted 
up,  who,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  the  world, 
.  in  violation  of  every  right,  —  of  his  own  moft 
folemn  oaths,  —  and  of  the  ftrongefl  ties  of  gra- 
titude, mounted  the  empty  throne,  and  feized 

**  W.Malmf.  1.5.  Orderic.  Vital.  f.u,  13.  W.Gemiticen,  1.  7. 
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the  crown.  This  was  Stephen  Earl  of  Boulogne,  A.D.na9. 
fecond  furviving  fon  of  Stephen  Earl  of  Blois,  J^ 
and  of  Adela  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. He  was  indeed  one  of  the  nephews  of 
Henry  I.,  but  had  no  fhadow  of  right  to  his  fuc- 
ceffion  while  his  daughter  Maude,  her  three  fons, 
and  his  own  elder  brother  Theobald  Earl  of  Blois, 
were  alive.  He  had  profeiTed  himfelf  fo  zealous 
an  aflerter  of  the  rights  of  the  Emprefs  Maude, 
that  he  had  a  violent  conteft  with  the  King's 
natural  fon  Robert  Earl  of  Glocefter,  for  the 
honour  of  being  the  firlt  of  the  laity  in  taking 
the  oath  to  fupport  the  fucceffion  of  that  prin- 
cefs  to  the  throne53.  Being  a  younger  fon  of 
no  very  opulent  family,  he  had  been  indebted 
for  all  his  wealth  and  power  to  the  munificence 
of  his  uncle  Henry,  who  had  given  him  the 
earldom  of  Mortaigne  in  Normandy,  the  for- 
feited eftate  of  Robert  Mallet  in  this  kingdom, 
and  at  laft  procured  him  the  marriage  of  his 
niece,  the  Princefs  Matilda,  the  only  child  of 
Mary  of  Scotland,  his  Queen's  lifter,  and  of 
Euftace  Earl  of  Boulogne,  in  whofe  right  he  en- 
joyed that  earldom,  and  all  the  great  eftates  of 
the  family  in  England54.  But  ambition  ren- 
dered Stephen  regardlefs  of  all  obligations,  as 
well  as  blind  to  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  gaining  and  keeping  a  crown  to  which  he  had 
no  title.  The  improbability  and  impudence  of 

»  W.Malmf.  Hift.  Novel.  1.  i.     54  W.Gemiticen,  1.  7.  0.34- 
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A.D.iia9.  his  attempt  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  fuc- 

101136.^  cefSjss 

Stephen's  Stephen  was  at  Boulogne  when  he  heard  of  his 
coronation.  uncle's  death,  and  from  thence  he  haflened  into 
England.  When  he  arrived  at  Dover,  the  in- 
habitants, fufpecting  his  intention,  Ihut  their 
gates  againfl  him,  and  he  met  with  a  fimilar  re- 
pulfe  at  Canterbury.  Not  difcouraged  with  thefe 
unfavourable  beginnings,  he  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don ;  where  he  was  received  by  the  lower  kind 
of  citizens,  among  whom  he  was  very  popular, 
with  the  loudeft  acclamations56.  There  were 
two  perfons  in  England  at  this  time  without 
whofe  confent  it  was  hardly  poffible  for  any  one 
to  mount  the  throne.  Thefe  were,  William 
Corboil  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  Roger 
Bifhop  of  Salifbury,  chief  jufticiary  and  regent 
of  the  kingdom.  Though  both  thefe  men  had 
been  raifed  by  Henry  to  the  higheft  honours, 
and  had  been  the  moft  forward  in  taking  the 
oaths  of  fealty  to  his  daughter  Maude  j  yet  Ste- 
phen gained  them  to  embrace  his  intereft,  by  the 
afliftance  of  his  brother  Henry  Bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  and  by  artfully  adapting  his  temptations 
to  their  tempers.  William  was  a  confcientious, 
but  a  weak  and  credulous  man ;  and  therefore 
he  made  one  of  his  creatures,  Hugh  Bigod,  to 
take  a  Jolemn  oath  before  him,  that  he  had 

55  Annal.Waverlien.  p.  152. 

56  Gefta  Regis  Stephani,  apud  Duchen,  p.  948. 
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heard  the  late  King,  on  his  death-bed,  difinherit  AD.iu9.- 
his  daughter  Maude,  abfolve  his  fubjects  from 
their  oaths,  and  declare  Earl  Stephen  his  fuc- 
ceffbr S1.  A  moft  impudent  and  mamelefs  per- 
jury !  For  Henry,  with  his  laft  breath,  had  ap- 
pointed his  daughter  to  fucceed  him  in  all  his 
dominions,  in  the  hearing  of  five  earls  and  many 
other  nobles s8.  N  To  the  Bifhop  of  Salisbury, 
whofe  avarice  and  ambition  were  infatiable,  he 
promifed  every  thing  he  chofe  to  afk  for  himfelf 
or  his  friends,  without  any  intention  to  perform 
what  he  promifed 59.  Having  by  thefe  arts 
gained  thefe  two  great  prelates,  he  was  fo- 
lemnly  crowned  and  anointed  King  at  Weft- 
minfter,  by  the  Archbifhop,  on  December  22d. 
At  this  ceremony  there  were  only  two  other 
bifliops,  thofe  of  Winchefter  and  Salifbury,  not 
one  abbot,  and  but  very  few  of  the  fecular  ba- 
rons prefent60.  By  the  affiftance  alfo  of  his 
brother,  Henry  of  Winchefter,  he  got  poffefllon 
of  the  late  King's  treafures  in  that  city,  con- 
fifting  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  mo- 
ney, beiides  plate  and  jewels  to  an  immenfe  va- 
lue. With  this  treafure  he  bribed  many  of  the 
clergy  and  nobility  to  violate  their  oaths,  and 
come  over  to  his  party,  and  took  into  his  pay 
an  army  of  foldiers  of  fortune,  with  which  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  abounded  at  that 
time. 6t  i 

57  M.Paris,  p.5i.     Gefta  R.  Stephan,  p.  949. 

*8  W.  Malmf.  Hift.  Novel,  l.i.  i9  Id.  ibid. 
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A.D.H36.      The  friends  of  the  Emprefs  Maude  were  fo 
"TT"'  aftoniftied  at  this  unexpected  revolution,  that 

Stephen  s  .    ' 

arts  of  po-  they  remained  filent  and  motionlefs,  being  def- 
titute  of  a  head  or  leader.  For  the  Emprefs, 
and  her  hulband  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  were  in 
Anjou  ;  and  Robert  Earl  of  Glocefter,  the  late 
King's  natural  fon,  the  moft  virtuous,  wife,  and 
powerful  nobleman  of  their  party,  was  in  Nor- 
mandy, executing  fome  parts  of  his  father's  laft 
will.  Thefe  circumftances  gave  Stephen  an  op- 
portunity of  increafing  the  number  of  his  adhe- 
rents, which  he  improved  to  the  beft  advantage. 
He  had  fworn  at  his  coronation  whatever  the 
prelates  and  nobles  who  were  prefent  pleafed  to 
dictate,  and  confirmed  what  he  had  fworn  by  a 
charter,  which  he  ratified  and  enlarged  in  a  great 
council  held  at  Oxford  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  which  gained  him  many  friends62.  He 
permitted  the  clergy  to  annex  this  condition  to 
their  oaths  of  fealty,  "  That  they  would  keep 
<e  their  oaths  as  long  as  the  King  fupported  the 
vigour  of  difcipline  ;"  or,  in  other  words,  as 
long  as  he  allowed  them  to  rule  as  they  pleafed : 
and  he  obtained  a  confirmation  of  his  election 
from  the  Pope  ;  which  two  things  brought  over 
all  the  clergy  to  his  fide  *3.  To  the  fecular  no- 
bility he  denied  nothing  that  they  pleafed  to  afk; 
and  in  particular  allowed  them  all  to  fortify 
their  caftles.  A  mofl  pernicious  grant,  which 
was  productive  of  infinite  mifchiefs  to  the  coun- 

e*  W.  Hemingford,  c.  57.  "  R.  Hagulftad,  p.  313, 314. 
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try!     With  the  common  people,  and  with  the  A.D.n36. 
lower  citizens  of  London,  he  ingratiated  himfelf    ""v""" 
by  his  condefcending  deportment,  and  a  certain 
jocular  humour,  very  pleafing  to  them,  and  of 
incredible  advantage  to  him  on  this  occafion  64. 
But,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  arts,  this  daring 
ufurpation  involved  the  author  of  it,  his  friends, 
his  family,  and  his  country,  in  many  great  cala- 
mities. 

David  King  of  Scotland  was  the  firft  who  ap-  Stephen 
peared  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  the  Emprefs  his 
niece,  by  entering  England  with  an  army,  in  David 
vindication  of  her  rights.     He  took  Carlifle  and 
Newcaftle,  and  over-run  the  counties  of  Cum- 
berland and  Northumberland  ;  but  being  joined 
by  a  few  of  the  Englifh  barons,  he  entered  into 
a  negotiation  with  Stephen,  who  had  arrived  in 
the  north  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Lent.     This  negociation  terminated  in 
a  peace,  by  which  Stephen  ceded  the  county  of 
Cumberland  and  city  of  Carlifle  to  the  King  of 
Scots,  granted  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  to 
Prince  Henry  his  eldeft  fon,  and  promifed  not 
to  difpofe  of  the  earldom  of  Northumberland 
till  he  had  examined  the   pretenfions  of  that 
prince,  who  claimed  it  as  grandfon  and  heir  of 
Waltheof,  the  laft  Anglo-Saxon  earl. 6S 

Robert  Earl  of  Glocefter  fpent  the  firft  part 
of  this  year  in  Normandy  in  a  ftate  of  great  per- 

Stephen. 

**  W.  Malmf.  Hift.  Novel.  1.  i.  p.  io».  col.  I. 
«5  W.  Hemingford,  0.58. 
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A.D.ii3<s.  plexity.  He  was  firmly  attached  to  the  interefts 
<r~~~J  of  his  lifter  Maude,  by  inclination  as  well  as  by 
his  oaths  ;  but  he  foon  became  fenfible,  that  un- 
lefs  he  fubmitted,  in  appearance  at  lead,  to  Ste- 
phen, he  muft  relinquifh  all  his  great  eftates  in 
England,  and  with  them  his  power  of  promoting 
the  caufe  which  he  had  fo  much  at  heart.  After 
long  deliberation,  he  complied  with  Stephen's 
invitation,  came  over  to  England  at  Eafter,  and 
took  the  oath  of  fealty;  but  with  this  remarkable 
condition  annexed, "  That  he  ihould  be  no  longer 
"  bound  to  keep  this  oath  than  the  King  kept  all 
"  his  engagements  to  him  and  maintained  him 
"  in  all  his  rights  and  liberties  66:"  a  condition 
(fays  a  cotemporary  hiftorian)  which  he  well 
knew  the  King  would  not  long  obferve. 67 
A.D.U37.  TheEmprefs  and  her  hufband  were  as  unfor- 
Stephen  tunate  in  Normandy  as  they  had  been  in  England. 

obtains  *  •* 

Norman-    This  was  partly  owing  to  the  hereditary  hatred 
•ty-  which  had  long  fubfifted  between  the  Normans 

and  Anjouvines,  and  partly  to  the  defire  of  the 
Norman  barons  to  be  under  the  fame  fovereign 
with  the  Englilh,  that  they  might  enjoy  their 
eftates  in  England.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  thefe 
barons  heard  that  Stephen  had  taken  pofleffion  of 
the  throne  of  England,  they  invited  him  to  come 
over  and  afftime  the  fovereignty  of  their  duchy. 
After  the  pacification  with  the  King  of  Scots, 
and  the  fubmiffion  of  the  Earl  of  Glocefter,  he 

(6  M.  Paris,  p.  51. 

67  W.Malmf.  Hift.  Novel.  1. 1.  p.  io».  col.  j. 
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found  himfelf  at  liberty  to  comply  with  that  in- 
vitation,  and  made  a  voyage  into  Normandy 
about  the  middle  of  Lent  this  year6*.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  that  country,  he  had  an  in- 
terview with  Louis  le  Jeune  King  of  France ; 
with  whom  he  had  formed  an  alliance,  by  con- 
tracting his  fon  Prince  Euftace  to  the  Princefs 
Conftantia  the  fifter  of  that  king,  who  granted  the 
inveftiture  of  Normandy  to  his  future  brother- 
in-law.  Stephen  fpent  the  reft  of  this  fummer 
in  oppofing  the  attempts  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou, 
who  had  invaded  Normandy,  and  at  laft  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  that  prince  for  two  years, 
engaging  to  pay  him  an  annuity  of  five  thoufand 
marks,  j 

After  this,  King  Stephen  employed  his  forces  Stephen 
in  reducing  fome  caflles,  which  were  the  haunts  y"1^™6 
of  robbers;  but  was  much  retarded  in  his  progrefs  fign  to 
by  the  violent  animofities  that  arofe  between  his  *fze  the 
Norman  forces  and  the  mercenary  troops  he  had  Glocefter. 
brought  with  him  out  of  England  under  the 
command  of  William  d'Ypres,    a   famous    ad- 
venturer of  thofe  times  j  who  alfo  engaged  him 
in  another  affair,  in  which  he  acquired  no  ho- 
nour 69.     Robert  Earl  of  Glocefter  had  remained 
about  a  year  in    England,    endeavouring  with 
great  art,  and  the  moft  impenetrable  fecrecy,  to 
form  a  party  among  the  nobility  in  favour  of 
the  Emprefs ;  and  then  failed  into  Normandy  to 
profecute  the  fame  defign.     William  d'Ypres 

68  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  8.  p.aaz-  f»  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  909,  910. 
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A.D.H37.  advifed  Stephen,  who  fufpecled  that  the  earl  was 
'  *~  engaged  in  fuch  intrigues,  to  feize  his  perfon, 
and  formed  a  plot  for  that  purpofe.  But  Ro- 
bert having  received  a  hint  of  this  plot,  kept 
at  a  diftance  from  the  court,  though  often  in- 
vited, which  convinced  the  King  that  his  defign 
was  difcovered.  Dreading  a  rupture  with  the 
Earl  at  this  time,  whofe  power  and  popularity  he 
well  knew,  with  much  difficulty  he  procured  an 
interview,  in  which  he  made  many  apologies  for 
what  was  paft,  and  took  a  folemn  oath,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Rouen,  "  That 
"  he  would  never  again  form  any  defign  againft 
"  the  perfon  or  liberty  of  the  Earl."  Robert 
affedled  to  be  fatisfied;  but  knew  Stephen  too 
well  to  repofe  any  confidence  in  his  oaths.70 
A J).  1138.  King  Stephen,  without  having  been  able  to 
War  with  COmpofe  the  diforders  in  Normandy,  found  it 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  return  to  England, 
where  all  things  were  falling  into  confufion. 
David  King  of  Scots  had  invaded  Northumber- 
land, to  which  his  fon  Prince  Henry  had  a 
claim  ;  but  being  a  pious  prince,  and  much  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  clergy,  he  was  prevailed 
upon,  by  Thurftin  Archbifliop  of  York,  to  delay 
the  profecution  of  his  fon's  pretenfions  till  the 
King's  return 7I.  Stephen  rejected  the  demands 
of  the  Scotch  ambafladors  j  at  which  David  was 
fo  much  offended,  that  he  entered  Northumber- 

"  W.  Malmf.  Hift.  Novel.  1.  a.  p.  ioa. 
71  R.  Hagulftad,  fub  ann.  1137. 
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land  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  with  an  army,  A.D.n38. 

which  committed  the  moft  cruel  ravages,  burn-  ' — » ' 

ing  all  the  towns,  villages,  and  churches,  and 
fparing  neither  men,  women,  nor  children. 
Thefe  cruelties  were  chiefly  perpetrated  by  the 
Gallowideans,  who  were  too  ferocious  to  fubmit 
to  difcipline.  The  King  of  England  hearing  of 
thefe  devaftations,  marched  into  the  north  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  and,  upon  the  Scots  re- 
tiring, purfued  them  as  far  as  Roxburgh.  While 
the  two  armies  lay  facing  each  other  near  that 
place,  Stephen  difcovered  fuch  fymptoms  of  dif- 
affe6lion  among  his  own  troops,  that  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  riik  a  battle,  but  returned 
into  the  fouth,  where  his  affairs  had  taken  an 
unfavourable  turn. 72r 

Robert  Earl  of  Glocefter  had  never  been  fa-  Confede- 
tisfied  in  his  own  mind  with  the  oath  of  fealty  ™cjnft 
that  he  had  taken  to  Stephen  ;  and  having  con-  Stephen. 
fulted  many  clergymen,  and  even  the  Pope  him- 
felf ;  and  they  having  all  declared,  that  he  was 
bound  to  obferve  the  former  oath  that  he  had 
taken  to  his  lifter  the  Emprefs  ;  he  fent  a  meiTage 
from  Normandy  to  King  Stephen,  at  Whitfun- 
tide  this  year,   recalling  his  homage,   and  re- 
nouncing his  allegiance  to  that  King,  both  on 
account  of  his  former  oath,  and  on  account  of 
Stephen's  having  violated  the  condition  annexed 
to  his  oath  of  fealty73.     This  was  a  fignal  to 

73  R.  Hagulftad,  fub  ann.  1138.     Ailred.  Hift.  Bell.  Standard!, 
p,3l8,  &c. 
«  W.  Malmf.  Hift.  Novel.  1. 1.  p.  xoa. 
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A.D.H38.  thofe  Englifh  barons,  who,  in  concert  with  the 

' « '  Earl  of  Glocefter,  had  refolved  to  raife  the  Em- 

prefs  to  the  throne ;  and  many  of  them  retired 
to  their  caftles,  and  prepared  for  the  execution  of 
that  defign.  Stephen  on  this  occafion  difplayed 
great  activity  and  courage  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of 
this  year  he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  take  feveral  of 
thefe  caftles,  and  either  puniihed  their  owners, 
or  obliged  them  to  return  to  his  obedience.74 
Battle  of  While  he  was  thus  engaged  in  the  fouth,  the 
the  Stand-  Scots  invaded  Northumberland,  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  North  Allarton,  where  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  the  Standard  was  fought  Auguft  22d,  be- 
tween them,  and  an  army  raifed  by  William  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  Walter  Efpec,  Roger  Mowbray, 
Robert  de  Bruce,  Bernard  de  Baliol,  William 
de  Percy,  Robert  de  Ferrers,  and  other  northern 
barons  ;  in  which  the  Scots  were  defeated  with 
confiderable  lofs 7S.  King  David  having  col- 
lected his  fcattered  forces  at  Carlifle,  returned 
to  the  fiege  of  Werk  Caftle,  which  he  reduced 
by  famine.  Alberic  Bifhop  of  Oftia,  the  Pope's 
legate  in  England,  waited  upon  the  King  of 
Scotland  at  Carlifle,  about  Michaelmas,  and  en- 
deavoured to  bring  about  a  peace  between  the 
two  Britifh  monarchs;  but  without  effect.  This, 
however,  was  accomplifhed  a  few  months  after, 
by  the  more  powerful  mediation  of  Queen  Maude, 

74  Hen.  Hunt.  1. 8.  p.  aaz. 

75  This  was  called  The  Battle  of  the  Standard,  from  a  remarkable 
ftandard  creeled  on  a  wheel-machine  in  the  centre  of  'the  Englifh 
army. 
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wife  of  King  Stephen,  and  niece  of  King  David,  A.D.H38. 
who,  in  an  interview  with  her  uncle  at  *Durham,  '      *~~ 
concluded  a  peace  on  thefe  terms: — That  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland  mould  be  granted 
to  Henry  Prince  of  Scotland  j  in  return  for  which 
he  and  his  father  mould  live  in  peace  with  Ste- 
phen, and  not  affift  his  enemies76.     After  this 
peace  Prince   Henry  accompanied   his   coufin 
Queen  Maude  to  the  Englifh  court. 

King  Stephen  had  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  the  laft  A.D.ii39. 
campaign,  that  he  might  perhaps  have  triumphed  StePhen'» 

11 11  •  •  11/1  quarrel 

over  all  his  enemies,  and  prevented  the  future  with  the 
calamities  of  his  reign,  if  he  had  not  quarrelled 
with  the  clergy.  Senfible  of  his  imprudence  in 
granting  liberty  to  his  nobles  of  fortifying  their 
caftles,  of  which  grant  the  clergy  had  alfo  availed 
themfelves,  he  became  earneftly  defirous  of  get- 
ting fome  of  the  ftrongeft  of  thefe  caftles  into 
his  own  pofleffion.  Roger  Bifhop  of  Salifbury, 
who  had  long  been  prime  minifter  to  Henry  I., 
and  high  jufticiary  of  the  kingdom,  had  built 
feveral  ftrong  caftles;  particularly  one  at  the  De- 
vizes, that  was  efteemed  the  mod  beautiful  and 
magnificent  fortrefs  then  in  Europe77.  Alex- 
ander Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  Nigell  Bifhop  of 
Ely,  his  two  nephews,  and  his  natural  fon  Roger, 
who  was  chancellor  of  England,  had  alfo  for- 
tified their  caftles.  The  King,  refolving  to  begin 
his  operations  with  this  powerful  family,  which 

7*  R. Hagulftad,  p-3ao,  &c.  Ailred.  deBell.  Standard,  p.  330,  &c. 
77  Hen.  Hunt.  1.8.  p.  423. 
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A.D.H39.  he  fufpe6ted  of  difaffection,  invited  them  to  a 
v~"""v  '  great  council  of  the  nobility  at  Oxford,  June 
24th ;  and  they  with  fome  doubt  and  hefitation 
obeyed  the  fummons.  At  their  arrival  at  Oxford 
a  quarrel  happened,  or,  as  fome  cotemporary 
hiftorians  affirm,  was  defignedly  raifed,  between 
the  fervants  of  Alan  Earl  of  Britanny,  andthofe 
of  Bifhop  Roger,  about  their  lodgings,  in  which 
many  perfons  were  wounded,  and  one  knight  was 
killed.  The  King  affected  to  be  highly  incenfed 
at  this  breach  of  the  peace  within  the  verge  of 
his  court,  and  commanded  the  bilhop,  and  all 
his  friends  to  be  apprehended.  The  Bifhops  of 
Salifbury  and  Lincoln,  with  the  chancellor,  were 
feized ;  but  the  Bifhop  of  Ely,  lodging  without 
the  town,  made  his  efcape,  and  fled  to  his  uncle's 
caftle  of  the  Devizes,  which  he  determined  to 
defend.  When  the  bifhops  and  the  chancellor 
were  brought  before  the  King,  they  were  com- 
manded to  furrender  all  their  caflles,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  their  offence.  They  profefled  them- 
felves  willing  to  make  any  reafonable  compenfa- 
tion  j  but  refufed  to  deliver  up  their  houfes. 
Upon  this  the  King's  great  confident,  and  exe- 
cutioner of  all  his  violent  meafures,  William 
d'Ypres,  was  fent  with  his  mercenaries  to  be- 
liege  the  caftle  of  the  Devizes,  carrying  with 
him  the  Bifhop  of  Salifbury,  its  owner,  a  pri- 
foner,  and  his  fon  the  chancellor,  in  chains. 
When  he  came  before  the  caftle,  he  fummoned 
the  Bifhop  of  Ely  to  furrender;  threatening,  that 
if  he  did  not,  he  would  ftarve  his  uncle  to  death. 
13  When 
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When  this  had  no  effect,  he  fent  a  meffage  to  A.D.H39. 
Maude  of  Ramfey,  the  Bifhop's  concubine,  and  *— ~v — J 
the  chancellor's  mother,  who  was  in  the  caflle, 
"  that  if  it  was  not  immediately  delivered  up, 
"  he  would  hang  her  fon  before  her  eyes." 
Knowing  the  fanguinary  nature  of  the  man,  and 
trembling  for  the  fate  of  a  beloved  fon,  me  per- 
fuaded  the  commander  to  furrender  this  impreg- 
nable fortrefs  ;  in  which  was  found  no  lefs  than 
forty  thoufand  marks  of  the  Bilhop's  treafure, 
which  was  feized  by  the  King.  The  Bifhop  of 
Lincoln  was  carried  in  the  fame  manner  before 
his  caftles  of  Newark  and  Sliford,  and  prevailed 
upon  their  commanders  to  furrender  them,  in 
order  to  preferve  him  from  being  flarved  to 
death.  When  the  King  had  got  all  their 
caftles  and  treafures  into  his  hands,  the  bifhops 
and  chancellor  were  fet  at  liberty ;  but  the  old 
Bifhop  of  Sarum  was  fo  much  affected  with  this 
fad  reverfe  of  fortune,  that  he  died  foon  after  of 
a  broken  heart.'8 

Thefe  ram  and  violent  proceedings,  againil  Stephen 
perfons  of  the  greateil  dignity  in  church  and  fummoned 
ftate,   made   a   prodigious  noife.      The  clergy  before  a 
univerfally  took  the  alarm,  and  cried  out,  that  council  of 

T       T    -  i      i    •    ,  the  clergy. 

the  church  and  religion  were  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 
The  King's  own  brother,  Henry  Bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  the  Pope's  legate  in  England,  having 
for  fome  time  paft  been  difcontented,  embraced 

78  W.  Malmf.  Hift.  Novel.  !.».  p.  103.  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  919, 
920.  Gefta  Regis  Stephani,  p.  944,  945.  Hen.  Hunt.  1.8*  p.  223. 
R,  Hovedcn,  ad  ann.  1139. 
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A.D.H39-  this  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  refentment. 
By  virtue  of  his  legatine  commiffion  he  called  a 
council  of  the  clergy  to  meet  at  Winchefter, 
Auguft  3oth  ;  and  boldly  fummoned  the  King  to 
appear  before  them  to  anfwer  for  his  conduct. 
Stephen  did  not  (loop  fo  low  as  to  appear  in  per- 
fon;  but  he  fent  fome  of  his  chief  nobility  to 
demand  the  reafon  of  his  being  fummoned;  with 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  an  eloquent  lawyer,  to  plead 
his  caufe.  The  legate  opened  the  council  with  a 
mod  inflammatory  fpeech,  painting  the  injuftice, 
violence,  and  cruelty,  of  the  King's  proceedings 
againft  the  bifhops  in  the  blacked  colours;  and 
concluded  with  this  declaration, — "That  neither 
"  the  fear  of  lofing  his  brother's  favour,  nor 
"  even  of  lofing  his  own  life,  mould  deter  him 
"  from  putting  their  fentence,  whatever  it  mould 
"  be,  in  execution."  The  King's  orator  aggra- 
vated the  infolence  of  the  bifhops,  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  riot  at  Oxford,  as  much  as 
poffible ;  and  pretended,  that  they  had  volun- 
tarily furrendered  their  caftles  and  treafures  to 
the  King  to  atone  for  their  offences,  On  the 
fecond  day  of  the  council,  the  Archbifhop  of 
Rouen,  the  only  clergyman  who  efpoufed  the 
King's  caufe,  made  a  flill  better  defence ;  affirm- 
ing that  the  bifhops  had  merited  all  they  had 
fuffered  for  transgreffmgthecanonsof  thechurch, 
by  fortifying  their  caftles,  and  acting  in  a  mili- 
tary capacity.  But  all  this  would  not  have  pre- 
vented a  fentenceof  excommunication  againfl  the 
King,  and  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late 

tranf- 
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tranfa6lions,  if  fome  of  the  nobles  had  not  laid 
their  hands  on  their  Avords,  and  put  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  in  fear ;  and  if  Aubrey  de 
Vere  had  not  taken  the  dangerous  and  humili- 
ating ftep  of  appealing  to  the  Pope  in  the  King's 
name.  This  put  a  flop  to  all  further  proceed- 
ings, and  the  council  broke  up  September  ill.79 

When  the  nation  was  in  this  ferment,  the 
Emprefs  Maude  landed  in  England,  September 
3oth;  and  was  received,  with  her  brother  Robert 
Earl  of  Glocefter,  and  her  retinue,  confiding 
only  of  an  hundred  and  forty  knights,  into 
Arundel  caftle,  by  her  ftepmother  Adelais,  the 
Queen-dowager.  The  Earl  of  Glocefter,  leaving 
the  Emprefs  in  this  ftrong  caftle,  fet  out  with 
only  twelve  knights  in  his  company,  and  travel- 
ling through  by-ways,  with  great  caution,  arrived 
fafe  at  Briflol,  without  being  difcovered.  As 
foon  as  King  Stephen,  who  was  befieging  Marl- 
borough,  heard  of  the  landing  of  his  competitor 
for  the  crown,  he  marched  with  great  expedition, 
and  invefled  the  caftle  where  fhe  had  taken 
fhelter.  The  Queen-dowager,  dreading  his  re- 
fentment,  fent  him  an  apology  for  having  ad- 
mitted the  Emprefs  into  her  caftle,  which,  fhe 
faid,  fhe  could  not  deny  to  the  only  daughter  of 
her  late  hufband  King  Henry;  intreated  him  to 
refpe6l  the  ties  of  blood,  and  the  facred  laws  of 
hofpitality,  and  allow  the  Emprefs  to  retire  to 

7>R.Hagulftad,p.337.    Gervasj Chron.  p. 1347,1348.    W.Malmf. 
Hift.  Novel.  1.3.  p.103,  104. 
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A.D.II39.  her  brother's  cattle  at  Briftol.  This  ftrange 
"""" requefl  was  feconded  by  the  King's  brother, 
Henry  Bifliop  of  Winchefter ;  and,  to  the  fur- 
prife  of  all  the  world,  Maude  was  honourably 
efcorted  by  that  prelate,  and  by  Walleran  Earl 
of  Mellent,  her  greateft  enemy,  and  Stephen's 
greateft  confident,  and  fafely  delivered  to  her 
brother  the  Earl  of  Glocefter.  This,  it  mufl  be 
confefled,  is  a  mod  aftonifhing  event,  and,  like 
fome  other  things  in  the  (lory  of  this  reign,  hath 
more  the  appearance  of  romance  than  of  real 
hiftory.  That  Stephen  fliould  conduct  his  rival 
to  the  only  place  where  fhe  could  do  him  hurt  -r 
that  Maude  ftiould  truft  her  perfon  in  the  hands 
of  her-  greateft  enemies ;  and  that  they  fliould 
faithfully  difcharge  their  truft,  are  all  equally  in- 
credible ;  but  fo  well  attefted  by  contemporary 
hiftorians,  that  their  truth  can  hardly  be 
doubted80.  We  (hall  endeavour  to  account  for 
this  in  another  place8'.  The  Emprefs  was  con- 
ducted by  her  brother  to  his  caftle  of  Glocefter; 
where  flie  refided  a  confiderable  time,  at  the  ex- 
pence  and  under  the  protection  of  Milo,  gover- 
nor of  that  caftle,  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft 
powerful  noblemen  of  thofe  parts.82 
A.D.H40.  The  year  1 140  was  one  of  the  moft  calamitous 
A  moft  that  had  ever  been  feen  in  England.  War,  in 
year. "  '  its  mo^  horrid  forms,  raged  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other  j  and  the  whole  nation  was 

*°  W.Malmf.  Hift.  Novel.    l.a.  p.  103,    104.     Hen.  Hunt.  L 8. 
p.aaj.     Gefta  Regis  Stephani,  p«946. 

81  See  chap.  7.  8l  Gcfta  Regis  Stephani,  p-948. 
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inflamed  with  more  than  civil  fury.     Not  only  A.D.IUO. 
the  great   barons,   but   all   the   petty  lords  of  ' — "'— ** 
caftles,  of  which  there  were  feveral  hundreds  in 
the  kingdom,  declared  for  the  King  or  for  the 
Emprefs,  and  made  cruel  war  on  thofe  of  the 
oppolite  party  with  whom  they  were  intermixed. 
Many  of  thefe  caftles  were  no  better  than  dens 
of  robbers,  or,  as  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle calls  them,  devils,  who  fallied  forth,  and 
plundered  and  murdered  all  parties  without  dif- 
tinetion.     The  fmoke  of  burning  towns,  villages, 
monasteries,  and  churches,  was  every  where  to 
be  feen.     Commerce  ceafed  ;  and  even  agricul- 
ture was  in  many  places  difcontinued ;  which 
brought  on  a  dreadful  famine,  by  which  many 
thoufands  perifhed.     Though  there  were  an  in- 
credible  number  of  furprifes,   fkirmilh.es,   and 
fieges,  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  relate,  there  was  no  general  action 
that  contributed  to  bring  this  destructive  quarrel 
to  a  period.     All  was  an  irregular  kind  of  war, 
in  which  torrents  of  the  nobleft  blood  of  Eng- 
land flowed  in  vain.83 

Stephen  difplayed  the  greateft  courage  and  A.D.u4i. 
activity  in  defending  his  caufe,  but  injured  it  by  StePhen 
his  imprudence.     He  withheld  the  caftle  of  Lin-  prifoner  at 
coin  from  William  de  Roumora,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Lincoln- 
half-brother  to  Ralph  Earl  of  Cheiler,  though 
they  were  both  his  friends ;  and  the  two  Earls, 

83  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  338,  439.  Gefta  Regis  Stephani,  p.  848. 
Hen.  Hunt.  1.8.  p.  234.  where  fee  a  Latin  poem  on  the  miferies  of 
this  year. 
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A.D.I14I.  having  got  poffcffion  of  it  by  furprife,  lived  in  it 
with  their  families,  without  difcovering  the  lead 
difpofition  to  defert  their  party.  The  citizens 
of  Lincoln  being  zealous  royalifts,  acquainted 
the  King  that  their  caflle  was  carelefsly  guarded, 
and  might  be  eafily  taken,  promifing  him  their 
affiftance  in  the  attempt.  Stephen,  too  often  rafli 
in  his  refolves,  flew  to  Lincoln  with  his  army,  and 
inverted  the  caftle  on  Chriilmas  day  A.  D.  1 1 39. 
The  Earl  of  Chefter  made  his  efcape,  haftened 
into  Chefhire,  and  raifed  all  his  followers  in 
thofe  parts ;  but  not  thinking  himfelf  ftrong 
enough  to  raife  the  liege,  be  applied  to  the  Earl 
of  Glocefler,  who  was  his  father-in-law,  for 
affiftance  ;  promising,  that  both  he  and  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln  would  declare  for  the  Emprefs.  Glo- 
cefter,  though  he  had  been  much  offended  with 
his  fon-in-law,  for  adhering  fo  long  to  the  ad- 
verfe  party,  being  ardently  delirous  of  relieving 
his  daughter  in  her  diftrefs,  and  gaining  two  fuch 
powerful  barons  to  his  fide,  complied  with  this 
requeft,  and  inftantly  began  his  march ;  on 
which  he  was  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Chefter  and 
bis  forces.  The  united  armies  having  pafTed  the 
Trent,  with  much  difficulty,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, February  ad,  found  their  enemies  drawn  up 
without  the  walls  of  Lincoln  in  order  of  battle  ; 
the  cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  and  the  infantry  in 
the  centre,  with  the  King  on  foot  at  their  head. 
The  Earl  of  Glocefter  drew  up  his  army  in  the 
fame  manner ;  one  of  his  wings  of  horfe  was 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Chefter,  and  the  other 

wing 
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wing  was  compofed  entirely  of  noblemen  and  A.D.n4r. 
gentlemen  who  had  loft  their  eftates  in  this  quar- '  » J 
rel.  Thefe  began  the  battle  ;  and  being  animated 
with  the  two  mod  powerful  paffions,  revenge 
and  hope,  they  threw  away  their  fpears,  drew 
their  fwords,  and  advanced  with  fuch  impetuo- 
fity,  that  their  antagonists,  who  expected  to 
have  tilted  with  their  Ipears  as  ufual,  were  feized 
with  a  panic,  and  fled  almoft  without  fighting. 
The  mercenaries  on  the  other  wing,  commanded 
by  William  d'Ypres,  were  alfo  put  to  flight  by 
the  Earl  of  Chefter  and  his  followers.  The  main 
body  of  the  King's  army  was  now  aflaulted  on 
all  fides,  and,  after  a  long  and  valiant  flruggle, 
was  entirely  broken.  Stephen  having  performed 
prodigies  of  valour,  was  taken  prifoner,  with 
fome  of  his  braved  followers,  who  fcprned  to 
defert  their  mafter  in  diftrefs.  The  Earl  of  Glo- 
cefler,  to  whom  the  King  fin-rendered,  treated 
his  royal  captive  with  great  humanity,  prefented 
him  to  his  rival  the  Emprefs  in  the  caftle  of  Glo- 
cefter,  and  then  conducted  him  to  the  caftle  of 
Briftol,  where  he  was  confined.84 

By  this  great  defeat,  and  the  captivity  of  the  The  Em- 
King,  the  royalifts  were  quite  difpirited ;  and  J^JjJ  . 
many  of  them  made  their  fubmiffions  to  the  Em-  ed  Queen. 
prefs,  who   had  an   interview  with  the  Pope's 
legate,   Henry  Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  in  a  field 

**  Gefta  Regis  Stephani,  p.  95  a.  W.Malmf.  Hift.  Novel.  1.2. 
p.  106.  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  241.  Hen.  Hunt.  1.8.  p.  134»  32J» 
R. Hovedeu.  p. 278)  a/9>  280. 
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AJ).n4i.  near  that  city,  March  ad,  in  which  ilie  perfuaded 
that  prelate  to  abandon  his  brother  in  his  diftrefs, 
and  acknowledge  her  title  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, and  all  the  dominions  of  her  father,  by 
promifing  to  allow  him  the  chief  direction  of 
affairs.  The  Emprefs  made  her  triumphant 
entry  into  Winchefter  the  day  after,  and  was 
conducted  to  the  cathedral  by  the  legate,  who 
publickly  recognized  her  Queen  of  England,  and 
denounced  a  curfe  on  all  who  refufed  to  fubmit 
to  her  authority.  A  few  days  after,  Theobald 
Archbimop  of  Canterbury,  and  feveral  other 
great  men,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  having 
obtained  the  permiffion  of  the  imprifoned  King, 
made  their  fubmiffions  to  her  at  Wilton  :  from 
whence  fhe  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  (lie 
kept  the  feftival  of  Eafter  with  great  pomp.  The 
legate,  in  confequence  of  his  convention  with 
her,  convened  a  great  council  of  the  prelates, 
abbots,  and  principal  clergy,  with  deputies  from 
the  city  of  London,  at  Winchefter,  April  7th. 
Having  firft  confulted  privately  with  the  prelates, 
next  with  the  abbots,  and,  laftly,  with  the 
archdeacons,  and  obtained  their  confent  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Emprefs,  he  opened  the 
council  with  a  very  artful  fpeech,  which  is  pre- 
ferved  by  a  contemporary  hiftorian,  who  was 
prefent,  and  heard  it  with  great  attention Ss. 
He  began  with  high  encomiums  on  the  felicities 
of  his  uncle  Henry's  reign  ;  mentioned  their 

£s  W.Malmf.Hift.  Novel.  La.  p.io6. 
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having  fworn  to  fupport  the  fucccflion  of  his  A.D.n4r. 
daughter  Maude  ;  but  that  me  delaying  to  come 
and  take  pofleffion  of  the  throne,  his  brother  Ste- 
phen had  been  permitted  to  reign.  He  then  ag- 
gravated the  errors  of  his  brother's  government, 
particularly  in  imprifoning  bimops,  and  op- 
prefling  the  church  and  clergy.  "  For  which 
"  crimes  (faid  he)  God  hath  reje6led  him,  and 
*'  given  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  And 
"  now,  that  the  kingdom  may  not  be  without  a 
"  ruler,  we,  the  clergy  of  England,  to  whom  it 
*e  chiefly  belongs  to  ele6l  and  ordain  a  king, 
**  having  yefterday  deliberated  on  this  great 
"  caufe  in  private,  and  invoked  the  direction  of 
"  the  Holy  Spirit,  did  and  do  elect  the  daughter 
"  of  the  pacific,  rich,  glorious,  good,  and  in- 
"  comparable  King  Henry,  to  be  our  queen, 
"  and  promife  her  our  loyalty  and  fupport." 
To  this  all  the  members  of  the  council  gave 
their  confent,  by  their  acclamations  or  their 
filence.  On  the  fecond  day  of  the  council  the 
London  deputies  were  introduced,  and  told  the 
council,  "  That  they  did  not  come  to  debate, 
"  but  to  petition  for  the  liberty  of  their  King  ; 
"  and  that  the  whole  community  of  London, 
"  with  all  the  barons,  lately  admitted  into  it, 
"  earneftly  delired  this  of  the  legate,  the  Arch- 
"  bifhop,  and  all  the  clergy."  The  legate  told 
the  deputies  what  had  been  done  in  the  council 
the  day  before  :  which  they  promifed  to  report  to 
their  conftituents.  The  council  concluded  on 
the  third  day,  with  pronouncing  a  fentence  of 
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A.D.H4I.  excommunication   on  feveral  perfons  who  ftill 

adhered  to   the  King,  and  particularly  on  one 

William  Marte!,  who  had  plundered  the  legate's 

baggage55.     The  Earl  of  Glocefter  was  at  great 

pains  in  Toothing  the  citizens  of  London,  and  at 

length  prevailed  upon  them   to  admit  the  Em- 

prefs  ;  who  entered  the  city  a  few  days  before 

Midfummer,  and  began  to  make  preparations 

for  her  coronation.     But  when  her  affairs  were 

in  this  mofl  profperous  train,  her  own  mifcon- 

duel  threw  all  things  into  confuiion,  and  occa- 

fioned  another  fudden  and  furprifing  revolution. 

Haughty         Moderation   in   profperity  was  a  virtue  un- 

ofA^m-  known  to  the  Emprefs.     Naturally  proud  and 

prefs,  and    haughty,  and  elated  beyond  meafure  by  her  late 

ns  confe-    fuccefles,  me  behaved  in  an  ungracious  difoblipr- 

quences.        .  «  •       i  •  -t-f 

ing  manner  to  her  friends,  and  with  great  dit- 
dain  and  infolence  to  thofe  who  had  been  her 
enemies,  even  when  they  came  to  make  their 
moil  humble  fubmiflions.  Conceited  of  her 
wifdom,  ihe  flighted  the  advices  of  her  uncle 
David  King  of  Scotland,  who  had  come  to  pay 
her  a  vifit,  and  of  her  brother  the  Earl  of  Glo- 
cefter, to  whom  flie  was  f'o  much  indebted.  She 
confifcated  the  eflates  of  all  who  did  not  imme- 
diately fubmit  to  her  authority,  and  thereby 
fixed  them  in  their  opposition  ;  recalled  all  the 
grants  that  had  been  made  by  Stephen,  thofe  to 
the  church  not  excepted,  by  which  many  were 

16  W.Malmf.  Hift.  Novel.  La.  p.io6.     Gefta  Regis  Stephani, 
P-953- 
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ruined  in  their  fortunes,  and  the  clergy  were  A.D.u4i 
diibbliged.  Queen  Matilda,  who  was  her  coulin,  '  *~"~ 
and  aprincefsof  uncommon  merit,  made  earned 
fupplications  for  the  liberty  of  her  hulband, 
engaging  that  he  Ihould  folemnly  refign  the 
crown,  and  retire  into  a  monaflery.  But  they 
were  all  rejected.  The  citizens  of  London  peti- 
tioned for  fome  abatement  in  their  tuxes,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
feffor :  in  anfwer  to  which  fhe  upbraided  them 
with  their  liberalities  to  King  Stephen,  and 
frowned  them  from  her  prefence.  Irritated  at 
this  affront,  and  dreading  the  feverity  of  her 
government,  they  formed  a  plot  to  feize  her 
perfon  ;  which  being  difcovered  by  one  of  the 
accomplices,  fhe  made  her  efcape  and  retired 
to  Oxford.87 

The  behaviour  of  the  legate  had  for  fome  time  Emprefsr 
been  equivocal,  and  on  his  declining  to  appear  ^^em 
at  court,  the  Earl  of  Glocefter  made  him  a  viiit  of  win- 
at  Winchefter,  with  a  defign  to  penetrate  his  in- chefter- 
tentions,  which  he  plainly  difcovered  were  not 
friendly.     Upon  this  the  Emprefs  marched  fud- 
denly  to  Winchefter,  attended  by  the  King  of 
Scots,  the  Earl  of  Glocefter,  and  feveral  other 
barons,  with  their  followers  ;  and  being  received 
into  the  royal  caftle,  fent  a  mefFenger  to   the 
legate,  who  was  at  his  houfe  in  the  city,  to  come 
to  court  to  give  his  advice  on  bufinefs  of  im- 
portance.   The  crafty  prelate  told  the  meffenger, 

87  Gefta  Stephani  Regis,  p.  955. 

that 
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A.D.it4i.  that  he  would  make  ready  as  fail  as  pofflblc:  but 
1 — "*"  '  he  meant  for  refiftance,  and  not  obedience. 
Accordingly  lie  difpatched  couriers  to  Queen 
Matilda,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops  in  Kent,  to  the  Londoners,  and  to  all  the 
friends  of  King  Stephen,  to  come  to  him  imme- 
diately, with  all  their  followers ;  and  he  was  fo 
well  obeyed,  that  in  a  few  days  he  found  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful  army,  with 
which  he  invefted  the  caftle  of  Winchefter  on 
Auguft  i  ft.  The  face  of  affairs  was  now  greatly 
changed  ;  the  Emprefs  herfelf,  the  King  of  Scot- 
land, the  Earl  of  Glocefter,  and  all  the  chief 
fupporters  of  her  caufe,  being  fhut  up  in  one 
caftle,  in  great  danger  of  perifliing  by  famine, 
or  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies."8 
The  In  this  extremity  the  Earl  of  Glocefter  formed 

Emprefs     a  fcneme  for  their  deliverance.     In  thofe  fuper- 
but  the      ftitious  times,  the  moft  hoftile   armies,  by  tacit 
Earl  of      confent,  fufpended  their  operations,  and  relaxed 
is  taken,     their  vigilance,  on  the  feftivals  of  the  church. 
The  feftival  of  the  Holy  Crofs  was  on  the  i4th 
of  September  ;  and  very  early  on  the  morning  of 
that  day,  the  Emprefs  mounted  on  a  fvvift  horfe, 
attended  by  a  choice  body  of  troops,  marched 
iilently  out  of  Winchefter,  and  made  her  efcape 
to  the  Devizes,  where  fhe  arrived,  almoft  dead 
with  terror  and  fatigue,  and  from  thence  was 
conveyed  in  a  horfe-litter  to  Glocefter.     The 
King  of  Scotland  alfo  eluded  his  purfuers,  and 

*?  Gcfta  Stephani  Regis,  p.  955. 
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reached  his  own  kingdom.      But  the  Earl  of  AD.ir4r. 
Glocefter,  who  placed  himfelf  in  the  rear,  was  ' — •Y-— ' 
ptirfued  by  a  fuperior  force,  and  taken  prifoner 
at  Stokebridge,  from  whence  he  was  conducted 
to  the  caftle  of  Rochefter. 89 

This  was  as  fatal  a  blow  to  the  party  of  the  King  Ste- 
Emprefs,  as  the  captivity  of  Kinff  Stephen  had  Phen  and 

7-        11  ii  t>        ,1         the  Earl  of 

been  to  his  adherents  j  and  theretore,  after  that  Glocefter 
agitation  of  fpirits  occafioned  by  thefe  rapid  revo-  exchanged. 
lutions  had  a  little  fubfided,  a  negociation  was 
fet  on  foot  for  an  exchange  of  thefe  two  illuftri- 
or.s  prifoners,  which  was  accomplifhed  on  No- 
vember i ft.  The  legate,  who  had  been  the 
chief  inftrument  of  the  deliverance  of  his  brother 
from  prifon,  convened  a  council  of  the  clergy  at 
Weftminfler,  December  yth,  in  which  he  a6led 
a  part  direclly  oppofite  to  that  which  he  had 
afted  in  the  council  of  Winchefler  eight  months 
before,  and  concluded  with  excommunicating 
all  who  adhered  to  the  Countefs  of  Anjou,  which 
was  the  higheft  title  he  deigned  to  give  the  Em- 
prefs, who  had  fo  lately  been  acknowledged  by 
him  Queen  of  England.  9° 

Though  the  civil  war  ftill  continued,  no  action  A.D.IU*. 
of  importance  happened  in  the  former  part  of  Theefcape 
this  year,  owing  to  a  fit  of  ficknefs  with  which  °retfgfro™" 
King  Stephen  was  feized  in  the  fpring,  and  to  the  Oxford. 
abfence  of  the  Earl  of  Glocefter,  who,   at  the 

89  J.Brompt.  col.  103*. 

*•  W.  Malmf.  Hift.  Novel.  1.  a.  p.  106—108.  Gefta  Regis 
Stephani,  p-954 — 959.  Contm.  Flor.  Worceft.  p. 677.  tien.  Hunt. 
19.  p.  115. 
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A.D.H42.  earned  requefl  of  all  his  party,  had  made  a 
voyage  into  Normandy,  to  bring  over  the  hufband 
of  the  Emprefs,  or  her  fon  Prince  Henry.  The 
Emprefs,  in  the  abfence  of  the  Earl,  took  up  her 
relidence  in  Oxford,  where  me  was  guarded  by 
the  noblemen  of  her.  party,  who  pledged  their 
honour  to  hitn  that  they  would  protect  her  till  he 
returned.  King  Stephen,  after  his  recovery,  be- 
fieged  and  took  the  town  and  caftle  of  Wareham. 
From  thence  he  marched  with  fuch  fecrecy  and 
expedition,  that  he  furprifed  the  city  of  Oxford 
three  days  before  Michaelmas,  the  Emprefs  with 
her  retinue  taking  fhelter  in  the  callle ;  which 
was  immediately  invefted  by  the  King,who  fwore 
a  folemn  oath,  that  lie  would  not  raife  the  h'ege 
till  he  had  taken  his  rival  prifoner.  When  the 
fiege  had  continued  three  months,  and  the  gar- 
rifon  of  the  caftle  was  reduced  to  the  lad  extre- 
mity by  famine,  and  the  inceflant  alfaults  of  the 
enemy,  the  Emprefs  made  her  efcape  from  im- 
pending ruin,  in  a  manner  more  furprifing  than 
any  of  her  former  efcapes  from  Arundel,  London, 
or  Winchester.  The  river  being  frozen  over, 
and  the  ground  covered  with  fnow,  fhe  drefled 
herfelf  and  three  trufly  knights  in  white,  and 
ifTuing  h'lently  about  midnight,  at  a  poftern  of 
the  caftle,  palled  all  the  enemies'  centinels  unob- 
ferved,  travelled  on  foot  to  Abingdon,  and  from 
thence  on  horfeback  to  Wallingford.  Here  fhe 
was  foon  after  joined  by  an  army  that  was  march- 
ing to  her  relief,  under  the  conduct  of  her  brother 
the  Earl  of  Glocefter,  witli  her  fon  Prince  Henry 

in 
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in  his  company,  which  made  her  forget  all  her  A.D.n42. 

fatigues  and  terrors.     But  the  caftlo  of  Oxford  ' — ' ' 

having  furrendered  the  morning  after  her  efcape, 
and  the  fcafon  being  unfit  for  action,  the  barons 
with  their  followers  were  permitted  to  return  to 
their  own  homes.91 

This  definitive  civil  war  had  now  raged  fo  A.D.UV. 
long,  and  with  fo  much  violence,  that  the  The  civil 
ilrength  of  both  parties  was  almoft  quite  ex- 
haufled,  and  their  attempts  to  annoy  each  other 
became  fo  languid,  that  they  hardly  merit  the 
attention  of  pofterity.  The  Earl  of  Glocefter 
formed  a  fcheme  for  furprifing  the  King,  and  his 
brother  the  Bifhpp  of  Winchefter,  at  Wilton, 
July  ift,  this  year  ;  and  they  made  their  efcape 
with  great  difficulty,  leaving  their  plate  and 
baggage  to  their  enemy92.  During  the  three 
fucceeding  years  there  was  no  action  of  import- 
ance j  but  the  war  was  carried  on  between  the 
barons  of  the  oppofite  parties,  by  attacking  each 
others  caftles,  and  plundering  each  others  lands; 
which  ferved  to  ruin  and  depopulate  the  country, 
but  contributed  nothing  to  the  decifion  of  this 
fatal  quarrel.93 

Prince  Henry  had  now  refided  in  the  caftle  of 
Briilol  above  four  years,  profecuting  his  ftudies  Mifery  of 
under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Earl  Robert,  the  mod    nsland< 
learned  as  well  as  the  mod  virtuous  nobleman  of 
his  age,  when  his  father  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  fent 

91    Chron.    Gervas,    p.  1358.      Gefta   Regis   Stephani,    p.  959. 
W.Malmf.  Hift.  Novel.  La.  p.  no. 

v  Qcrvas  Chron.  p.  1358.          93  Id.  ibid.    Hsn. Hunt.  1.8.  p.  w 
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A.D.II4?.  a  deputation  to  conduct  him  into  Normandy, 
~~%  '  which  was  entirely  reduced  to  his  obedience. 
The  Earl  of  Glocefter  attended  his  royal  pupil  to 
Wareham,  where  lie  embarked  for  the  continent 
about  ten  days  before  Whitfuntide.  This  proved 
a  final  parting  between  the  prince  and  his  excel- 
lent preceptor,  who  died  at  his  caftle  of  Briftol, 
October  3  ill,  this  year.  The  Emprefs,  after  the 
departure  of  her  fon,  and  the  death  of  her  brother, 
had  fo  little  comfort  or  authority  in  England, 
that  me  failed  For  Normandy  before  Lent  A.D. 
1 148.,  leaving  the  barons  of  her  party  for  a  time 
to  govern  and  defend  thernfelves 93.  King  Ste- 
phen, during  thefe  two  years,  was  fo  much  em- 
broiled with  the  clergy,  and  with  the  barons  of 
his  own  party,  by  treacheroufly  feizing  their  per- 
ibns,  and  obliging  them  to  deliver  up  their  caflles, 
that  he  could  make  no  advantage  of  thefe  events. 
"  All  England,  in  the  mean  time  (to  ufe  the 
"  words  of  a  contemporary  hiftorian),  wore  a 
"  face  of  mifery  and  defolation.  Multitudes 
"  abandoned  their  beloved  country,  and  went 
"  into  voluntary  exile  j  others,  forfaking  their . 
•"  own  houfes,  built  wretched  huts  in  the  church- 
"  yards,  hoping  for  protection  from  the  facred- 
4-  nefs  of  the  place.  Whole  families,  after  fuf- 
"  taining  life  as  long  as  they  could,  by  eating 
**  herbs,  roots,  and  the  flefh  of  dogs  and  horfes, 
"  at  laft  died  of  hunger  j  and  you  might  fee 

V  Annal.  Waverfien.  p.  156.     Gervas  Chron.  1363. 
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"  many  pieafant  villages  without  a  fingle  inha-  A.D.I  i47. 
"  bitant  of  either  fex."94  '  —  v  -  ' 

Prince  Henry  being  nowarrived  at  the  military  A.D.n4Q» 
age  of  fixteen  years,  his  father  Geoffrey  fent  him  Prince 
through  England,  with  a  numerous  and  fplendid 
retinue,  into  Scotland,  to  receive  the  honour  of  by  the 
knighthood  from  his  mother's  uncle  King  David. 

T-U  1  f  J     ^ 

I  natceremony  was  accordingly  performed  atCar- 
lifle  on  Whitfunday,  May  22d,  with  great  pomp, 
in  the  midfl  of  a  prodigious  concourfe  of  the 
nobility  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Normandy95. 
The  Prince  having  fpent  about  eight  months  in 
the  court  of  Scotland,  perfecting  himfelf  in  his 
military  exercifes,  failed  from  thence  in  January 
A.D.  1150.  into  Normandy,  which  was  fbon 
after  refigned  to  him  by  his  father. 

Prince  Henry,  after  he  had  taken  poffeffion  of  A.D. 


Normandy,  defigned  to  have  made  his  firft  effay  Prince 
in  arms  at  the  head  of  his  party  in  England,  for  tains  Nor- 


the  recovery  of  that  crown  ;  but  he  was  prevented 
from  executing  that  defign  by  a  fucceffion  of  im-  JOU 
portant  affairs,  which  detained  him  three  years 
on  the  continent.  The  firft  of  thefe  affairs  was 
a  war  with  the  King  of  France  about  the  invefli- 
ture  of  Normandy,  which  he  at  laft  obtained. 
The  fecond  was  the  death  of  his  father  Geoffrey 
Earl  of  Anjou,  which  happened  September  7th, 
on  which  he  took  poffeflion  of  the  territories  of 
Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine.  The  third  was 
his  marriage  with  Eleanor  heirefs  of  Guienne 

»*  Gefta  Regis  Stephani,  p.  96  1. 
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and  Poitou,  on  Whitfimday  A.D.  1152.,  who, 
about  fix  weeks  before,  had  been  divorced  from 
Louis  VII.  King  of  France,  to  whom  ihe  had 
been  fixteen  years  married.  There  was  a  great 
difproportion  between  the  age  of  Henry,  who 
was  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  the  age  of 
this  princefs,  whofe  character  had  alfo  been  a 
little  fullied  by  the  breath  of  fame.  But  (lie 
brought  him  a  great  acceffion  of  power  and 
wealth  by  the  territories  of  her  family  9\  This 
excited  the  jealouly  of  her  former  hufband  ;  who 
now  feeing  his  folly  in  parting  with  fo  rich  an 
heirefs,  formed  an  alliance  again d  Henry,  with 
King  Stephen,  his  fon  Prince  Eudace,  Theobald 
Earl  of  LMois,  and  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  Heurj's 
younger  brother,  who  was  diffatisfied  with  his 
appanage.  The  allies  invaded  Normandy ; 
which  was  fo  well  defended,  that  they  were  ob- 
liged to  retire,  and  abandon  their  enterprife. 
While  Henry  was  thus  employed  on  the  conti- 
nent, King  Stephen,  alarmed  at  his  increaling 
power,  endeavoured  to  get  his  elded  fon  Prince 
Euftace  crowned  ;  but  could  not  prevail  upon 
Theobald  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury  to  perform 
that  ceremony.97 

Prince  Henry,  having  made  a  truce  with  the 
King  of  France,  fet  fail  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-fix 
{hips,  and  landed  in  England,  January  6th, 
attended  by  a  finall  army,  confiding  of  one  him-. 


*  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  8.  p.  227. 
97  Annal.   \Vaverlien.   p.  157. 
Hen.  Hunt.  1  8.  p.  227. 
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dred  and  forty  knights,  and  three  thoufand  foot.  A.D.H53. 
Though  it  was  now  the  middle  of  winter,  the  ^  ""*"" 
flames  of  the  civil  war  broke  out  with  greater 
violence  than  ever,  and  the  Prince,  being  joined 
by  the  barons  of  his  party,  befieged  the  town  and 
caftle  of  Marlborough.  King  Stephen,  having 
collected  all  his  forces,  attempted  to  raife  the 
fiege ;  but  being  prevented  from  executing  that 
defign  by  exceffive  rains,  he  returned  with  his 
army  to  London.  After  the  furrender  of  Marl- 
borough,  the  Prince  marched  to  Wallingford, 
where 4ie  was  met  by  Stephen  at  the  head  of  all 
his  troops,  which  were  now  become  more  nume- 
rous than  thofe  of  his  competitor.  Thetwo armies 
lay  facing  each  other  three  days,  without  coming 
to  an  engagement,  which  gave  an  opportunity  to 
fome  of  the  barons,  who  deplored  the  miferies  of 
their  country,  to  propofe  an  accommodation.  A 
treaty  was  fet  on  foot  j  the  fuccefs  of  which  was 
very  much  facilitated  by  the  death  of  Prince 
Euftace,  King  Stephen's  eldeft  fon,  Augufl  i7th. 
After  various  negotiations,  a  peace  was  at  lad 
concluded  on  the  following  terms :  That  Stephen 
Ihould  continue  to  reign  during  life,  and  Prince 
Henry  fliould  fucceed  to  the  throne  at  his  death, 
without  any  oppofition.  To  fecure  this  fuccef- 
fion,all  the  barons  of  Stephen's  party  mould  fvvear 
to  it,  and  the  mod  important  caftles  mould  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  Henry's  friends.  This 
agreement,  which  diffufed  incredible  joy  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  was  folemnly  ratified  in  a  great 
council  held  at  Winchefter  in  November  this 
VOL.  v.  i  year, 
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A.D.H53.  year,  and  all  the  prelates  and  barons  of  both 
parties  took  an  oath  of  fealty,  and  did  homage 
to  Henry  as  fucceflbr  in  another  council,  held  at 

A.D.II54.  Oxford,  January  i3th,  A.D.  1154.  The  Prince, 
having  regulated  his  affairs  in  England,  returned 
into  Normandy  in  the  fpring  of  this  year.98 

KingSte-  Though  King  Stephen  had  enjoyed  more 
Je8"  authority,  and  the  country  more  tranquillity, 
iince  the  late  pacification  than  in  any  period  of 
his  reign,  he  was  far  from  being  pleafed  with 
that  tranfaction,  and  foon  began  to  fhow  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  be  very  punctual  in  performing 
his  part  of  the  treaty.  By  one  article  it  was 
agreed,  that  all  the  caflles  which  had  been  built 
on  both  fides  fince  the  death  of  Henry  I.  amount- 
ing (if  we  may  believe  a  cotemporary  hiftorian) 
to  the  number  of  1 1 15,  mould  be  demolifhed,  as 
many  of  them  had  been  nefls  of  thieves,  and  the 
occafion  of  infinite  mifchiefs  to  the  kingdom". 
Henry  had  given  flric~l  orders  to  the  barons  of 
his  party  to  execute  this  article ;  but  Stephen 
made  various  excufes  and  delays.  This,  and 
fome  other  things,  it  is  probable,  would  have 
rekindled  the  flames  of  civil  war,  if  thefe  two 
princes  had  continued  long  on  their  prefent  foot- 
ing. But  King  Stephen  was  taken  ill  of  the 
iliac  paffion,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  and 
reign,  at  Dover,  October  25th,  in  the  fiftieth 

98  Hen.  Hunt.  1. 8.  p.  aa8.     M.Paris,  p. 61.     Annal.  Waverlien. 
p.  158-     J.Brompt.  p.io37.     Rymer  Fccdera,  1. 1.  p.  14, 

»9  M.Paris,  p.6i. 
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year   of  his   age,   and   the   nineteenth    of  his  A.D.ir54. 
reign.100 

The  following  character  of  King  Stephen  may  Hischa- 
be  collected  from  his  actions,  and  from  the  writ-  ra(fter* 
ings  of  cotemporary  authors.  In  his  perfon  he 
was  graceful,  ilrong,  and  a6live  ;  in  his  conver- 
fation,  pleafant  and  facetious ;  in  his  deport- 
ment popular  and  condefcending,  to  a  degree 
that  many  efteemed  unfuitable  to  his  dignity. 
He  was  a  kind  hufband,  a  tender  but  too  in- 
dulgent parent,  and  to  his  favourites  not  only 
liberal  but  profufe.  His  courage  was  of  the 
boldeft  and  mod  intrepid  kind  ;  and,  if  he  had 
never  afpired  to  royalty,  he  would  have  lived  and 
died  beloved.  Ambition  was  the  rock  on  \\hich 
he  fplit.  His  tifurpation  of  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land involved  him  in  the  guilt  of  the  mod  im- 
pious perjuries  and  moft  vile  ingratitude ;  and  to 
preferve  what  he  had  ufurped,  he  was  led  to 
commit  many  a6ls  of  injuftice,  treachery,  and 
oppreffion.  In  a  word,  his  reign  was  uncom- 
fortable to  himfelf,  unhappy  to  his  family  and 
his  country,  being  one  continued  fcene  of  con- 
fufion,  mifery,  and  civil  war,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end. 

The  events  which  happened  in  Wales  in  this  Hiftory  of 
period,  were  not  of  fuch  importance  as  to  merit  Wales- 
a  minute  detail  in  this  work.     That  country  flill 
continued  to  be  harafled  by  wars  between  its 
feveral  princes,  whofe  mutual  jealoufies  were  the 

130  Chron.  Gervas,  col.1376.     Hen.  Hunt.  1. 8.  p.zaS. 
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A.D.H54.  occafion  of  frequent  quarrels  and  of  many  mi- 
^—^r-1— '  feries.  In  the  intervals  of  thefe  quarrels,  they 
fometimes  made  incurfions  into  the  territories  of 
the  Englifli,  which  drew  upon  them  the  refent- 
ment  of  that  more  powerful  nation.101 
Hiftoiy  of  King  Edgar,  the  elded  furviving  fon  of  Mal- 
colm Canmore,  wasfeated  on  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land at  the  beginning  of  this  period, when  Henry, 
the  youngeft  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
mounted  the  throne  of  England  ;  whofoon  after 
married  the  Princefs  Matilda, KingEdgar's  fifter. 
This  near  relation  between  the  two  royal  families 
produced  a  long  and  cordial  peace  between  the 
two  nations.  Nor  was  the  internal  tranquillity 
of  the  kingdom  interrupted  by  any  civil  commo- 
tions during  the  reign  of  this  prince ;  who  dying 
at  Dundee,  January  8th,  A.D.  1107.,  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  younger  brother  Alexander102. 
This  prince  was  as  happy  as  his  predeceffor  in 
cultivating  the  friendihip  of  his  brother-in-law 
the  King  of  England ;  but  difcovered  more  ac- 
tivity in  fuppreffing  certain  bands  of  robbers,  by 
whom  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  were 
much  infefted,  and  in  reducing  the  licentious 
nobility  to  a  due  obedience  to  the  laws,  by  an 
impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice ;  which  pro- 
cured him  the  furname  of  The  Fierce.  Alexander 
was  married  to  Sibylla,  natural  daughter  of 

101  See  Dr.  Towel's  Hiftory  of  Wales,  p.  157—404. 

I0-  Chron.   Mailros,   p.  163.      Forduu.  Scotichron.    1.5.    0.28. 
Buchan.  Hift.  1.;. 
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Henry  I.103 ;  but  died  without  iffue,  A.D.  1 124. ; 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  youngeft  brother  Da- 
vid ;  commonly  called  St.  Darid,  on  account  of 
his  great  piety  (according  to  the  mode  of  thofe 
times),  and  of  his  exceflive  liberality  to  the 
church  and  clergy.  David  was  educated  in 
England,  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Edgar 
Atheling ;  and  after  the  marriage  of  his  fifter 
to  King  Henry,  he  refided  chiefly  in  the  Englifh 
court;  where  he  married  Matilda,  the  only  child 
of  Waltheof  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  Hun- 
tington,  by  which  he  obtained  a  title  to  thefe  two 
earldoms.  By  his  long  refidence  in  England  he 
acquired  a  tafte  for  the  Englifli  manners  and  way 
of  living,  which  he  laboured  to  introduce  among 
his  own  fubjects  after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland  i;4.  As  Earl  of  Huntington  he  was 
the  firft  of  the  laity  who  fwore,  A.  D.  1 126.,  to 
fupport  the  fucceflion  of  the  Emprefs  Maude  to 
the  crown  of  England  ;  and  when  that  oath  had 
been  (hamefully  violated  by  almoft  all  who  had 
taken  it,  this  pious  prince  invaded  England  fe- 
veral  times  (as  hath  been  already  mentioned),  to 
pull  down  the  ufurper  Stephen,  and  raife  the 
Emprefs  to  the  throne.  In  the  laft  years  of  Ste- 
phen's reign  he  remained  in  the  quiet  pofleffion 
of  the  four  northern  counties  tof  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and  Durham  ; 
and  thefe  counties  were  ceded  to  him  and  his 

103  Dalrymple's  Collections,  p.  3  71. 
10+  W.Malmf.  1.5.  p,9o. 
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A.D.II54.  heirs  by  Prince  Henry  Plantagenet,  afterwards 
Henry  II.,  when  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  him  at  Carlifle,  May  22d, 
A.D.  1 149. ;  and  that  ceffion  was  confirmed  by 
an  oath,  that  it  Ihould  never  be  refumed  ' 5.  In 
his  old  age  this  excellent  King  loft  his  only  fon 
Henry,  who  is  reprefented  by  all  the  hiftorians 
of  thofe  times,  as  one  of  the  mod  virtuous  and 
accompiifhed  princes  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flourifhed.  When  Henry  was  at  the  Englifli 
court,  A.D.  1139.,  he  fell  in  love  with,  and 
married,  Ada,  filler  of  William  Earl  of  Warren 
and  Surrey ;  by  whom  he  left,  at  his  death, 
A.  D.  1152.,  three  fons,  Malcolm,  William,  and 
David,  and  three  daughters,  Margaret,  after, 
wards  married  to  Conan  Duke  of  Britanny, 
Adama,  married  to  Florence  Earl  of  Holland, 
and  Matilda Io5.  King  David  did  not  long  fur- 
vive  his  amiable  and  much-beloved  fon,  but 
falling  lick  at  Carlifle,  where  he  frequently  re- 
fided,  he  died  there,  in  a  very  pious  manner, 
May  24th,  A.D.  1153.;  and  was  fucceeded  by 
hisgrandfon,  Malcolm  IV.  furnamed  The  Maiden. 

105  W.  Neubrigenf.  1.  z.  0.44.  1.2.  0,4. 
If'6  Fordun.  Scotichron.  1.5.  0.33. 
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SECTION  III. 

The  civil  and  military  hi/lory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the 
acceffion  of  Henry  II.  to  the  throne  of  England^ 
A.D.  1 154.  to  his  death,  A.D.  1 189. 

TTENRY   PLANTAGENET,    eldeft  fon   of  the  A.D.ii54 
-*"  •*•  Emprefs  Maude,  and  of  Geoffrey  Planta-  £ /""~* 
genet  Earl  of  Anjou,  was  belieging  the  caftle  of  tion  of 
a  rebellious  baron  in  Normandy,  when  he  re-  Heni7IL 
ceived  the  important  and  unexpected  news  of  the 
death  of  King  Stephen.     Having  finiftied  the 
fiege  in  which  he  was   engaged,  by  taking  the 
caftle,  he  began  to  make  preparations  for  his 
voyage  to  England,  where  he  landed,  near  Hurfl 
caftle,  December  8th,  and  was  crowned  at  Weft- 
minfter  on  the  ipth  of  the  fame  month,  with  his 
confort  Eleanor,    by  Theobald  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  in  a  great  afiembly  of  prelates  and 
nobles1.      This  event  gave  inexprefiible  fatis- 
faclion  to  the  people  of  England,  as  it  put  an 
end  to  the  irregular  fucceffion  of  their  kings,  and 
to  thofe  deftru6live  civil  wars  which  had  brought 
their  country  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

The  firft  a6ls  of  Henry's  government  were  AJXn55 
equally  wife  and  vigorous,  and  confirmed  the  Firft  mea- 
high  opinion  which  his  fubje&s  entertained  of  his  g^em 

••*'     -j.,4  *••  ment  wife 

1  Chron.  Norman,  p.  989.  W.Neubrigen.  l.a.  c.l.  M.Pari§,  and  vigor, 
p.  65.  Annal.  Waverlien.  p.  15  8.  eus* 
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A.D.H5J.  his  fpirit  and  abilities.  He  immediately  iffued  a 
proclamation,  commanding  all  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, who  in  the  preceding  reign  had  com- 
mitted the  mofl  horrible  depredations,  to  depart 
the  kingdom  by  a  certain  day,  under  the  pain  of 
death  j  and  they  all  vanifhed  before  the  appointed 
time.  He  gave  orders  to  level  with  the  ground 
the  numerous  caftles  which  had  been  erected,  in 
all  parts  of  England,  in  the  late  civil  wars,  and 
from  which  the  neighbouring  countries  had  been 
defolated ;  and  thefe  orders  were  obeyed,  though, 
in  fome  places, with  no  fmall  reluctance.  Finding 
the  crown  greatly  impoverished  by  the  many 
grants  of  the  royal  demefnes,  which  had  been 
made  by  King  Stephen,  and  even  by  the  Emprefs, 
to  their  refpective  partifans,  he  obtained  a  de- 
cree of  his  parliament  or  great  council,  to  re- 
fume  all  thefe  grants  ;  which  he  executed  with 
the  mofl  perfect  impartiality,  and  with  much 
greater  eafe  than  could  have  been  expected.1 

In  a  parliament  held  at  London,  he  volunta- 
rily granted  a  charter  of  liberties,  or  rather  re- 
newed and  confirmed  that  which  had  been 
granted  by  his  grandfather  Henry  I.3  In 
another  parliament,  held  at  Winchefter,  about 
Michaelmas,  he  found  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom 
in  fuch  a  fettled  ftate,  that  he  confulted  with  his 
barons,  about  attempting  the  conqueil  of  Ire- 
land, to  be  given  to  hisyoungeft  brother  Prince 

1  Gems  Chron.  arm.  1155.     W.Neubrigen.  1. 1,  c.a,  3. 
1  See  Judge  Blackftone's  Law-Trads,  rol.a.  p.n. 
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William  :  but  this  project  not  being  agreeable  to  A.D.H55. 
his  mother  the  Emprefs,  the  execution  of  it  was  ' <r~"J 
poftponed4.  The  coin,  which  had  been  fhame- 
fully  adulterated  in  the  preceding  reign,  he  re- 
ftored  to  its  ftandard  purity  ;  and  the  laws, 
which  had  been  as  fhamefully  relaxed,  he  raifed 
to  their  proper  dignity  and  vigour5.  To  fecure 
all  thefe  bleffings  to  his  fubjecls,  and  prevent  all 
difputes  about  the  fucceffion,  he  made  all  his 
prelates  arid  barons  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  his 
eldeft  fon  Prince  William  ;  and,  failing  him,  to 
his  fecond  fon  Prince  Henry,  who  was  born  in 
March  this  year 6.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  truly 
faid,  that  no  king  of  England  had  ever  done  fo 
much  good,  or  gained  fo  much  love,  in  fo  fliort  a 
time,  fince  Alfred  the  Great,  as  Henry  II.  in 
the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  though  it  was  only  the 
twenty-firfl  year  of  his  age. 

England  being  now  in  perfect  tranquillity,  A.D.nj6» 
Henry  embarked  at  Dover,  in  January  this  Voyage 
year ;  arrived  at  Rouen,  the  capital  of  Nor- 
mandy,  where  his  mother  the  Emprefs  relided, 
on  Candlemas-day ;  and,  about  a  week  after, 
had  an  interview  with  Louis  VII.  King  of  France, 
to  whom  he  did  homage  for  all  his  territories  on 
the  continent7.  After  this  interview  he  returned 
to  Rouen ;  where  he  was  vifited  by  the  Earl 
and  Countefs  of  Flanders,  and  by  his  brother 
Geoffrey,  who,  difcontented  with  the  fmallnefs 

4  Annal.  Waverlien.  p.  15 8.  s  R.Horeden,  p.  182. 

*  Gervas  Chron.  ann.  1155.  1  Chron.  Norman.  p-99i. 
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A.D.uj6.  of  his  appanage,  claimed  the  earldom  of  Anjou, 
and  being  refufed,  retired  to  his  caftles,  and  en- 
deavoured to  excite  an  infurrec"lion.  Henry 
purfued  him  with  an  army,  and  took  all  his  caf- 
tles, which  he  demolifhed  ;  but  upon  his  fub- 
miffion,  he  reftorcd  his  lands,  and  granted  him 
an  annual  penfion  of  one  thoufand  pounds 
fterling,  and  two  thoufand  pounds  of  Anjouvine 
money8.  After  this  tranfaclion,  which  was  ri- 
mmed in  July,  he  made  a  progrefs  into  Guienne, 
and  the  other  provinces  which  he  had  got  by  his 
queen,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  prelates 
and  nobles  of  thofe  provinces.9 

A.D.II57.       Henry's   reputation  was  already  become  fo 
Henry  re-    great,  that  the  Earl  and  Countefs  of  Flanders 

turns  to  .  ,,  ,        .  -i       • 

England,  having  relolved  upon  a  pilgrimage  into  the 
Holy  Land,  appointed  him  guardian  to  their 
infant  ion,  and  regent  of  their  dominions  in 
their  abfence.  He  fpent  the  beginning  of  this 
year  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  that  earldom I0. 
On  his  return  into  England,  in  the  week  after 
Eafter,  he  recovered  the  four  northern  counties 
by  negociation  from  Malcolm  IV.  King  of  Scot- 
land, who  was  in  no  condition  to  contend  with  a 
prince  who  was  fo  much  his  fuperior  in  power  as 
well  as  in  abilities. ll 

8  Chron.  Norman,  p. 991.     W. Neubrigen.  l.».  0.7.     M.Paris, 
p.67. 

9  Ypodigma  Neuftriae,  p.  4  46. 

10  Gervas  Chron.  ann.  1157.    Chron.  Norman,  p.  993. 
"  W. Neubrigen.  l.».  0.4. 
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The  Welfh  had  made  frequent  incurfions  into  A.D.n57. 
England  in  the  laft  reign,  in  which  they  had  not  ^     " ' 

»«.».«  i      -,  Expedition 

only  done  much  milcniei  to  the  country,  but  had  int«  Wales. 
recovered  the  poffeflion  of  feveral  extenfive  dif- 
tri6ls,  of  which  they  had  been  formerly  deprived; 
and  had  fhaken  oft*  their  dependence  upon  the 
Englifh  crown.  Henry  being  now  at  leifure, 
raifed  a  great  army  with  which  he  entered 
Wales  about  the  beginning  of  Augufl,  and  ad- 
vanced to  Bafingwerk  in  Flintshire,  without 
meeting  with  any  oppofition.  But  as  he  was 
marching  with  the  van  of  his  army  through  a 
narrow  defile  near  that  place,  he  was  fuddenly 
affaulted  by  the  Welih,  who  pouring  mowers  of 
arrows,  darts,  and  ilones,  from  the  furrounding 
precipices,  put  his  troops  into  fuch  confufion, 
that  Henry  de  EfTex,  hereditary  flandard-bearer 
of  England,  threw  down  the  royal  flandard,  and, 
flying,  cried  out,  that  the  King  was  flain,  and 
all  was  loft.  This  fpread  fuch  a  panic  through 
the  army,  that  it  was  on  the  point  of  difbanding, 
when  the  King,  by  (hewing  himfelf,  prevented  a 
total  defeat12.  After  this  difafter,  Henry,  chang- 
ing his  route,  marched  his  army  along  the  fea- 
coaft,  attended  by  his  fleet,  and  proceeded  with 
great  caution,  cutting  down  the  woods,  making 
roads,  and  building  caftles  to  fecure  his  con- 
quefts,  as  he  advanced.  Owen  Guyneth,  Prince 
of  North  Wales,  convinced  of  his  inability  to 

"  W.  Neubrigen.  1.  a.  c.  5.     Gervas  Chron.  aim.  1157.     M,  Paris, 
p. 68,     Chron.  Mailros.  aim.  1158. 
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A.D.H57-  defend  his  country  againfl  an  enemy  fo  powerful 
and  fo  prudent,  made  his  peace,  by  refigning  all 
his  late  acqtiifitions,  and  doing  homage  for  what 
he  retained. I3 

A.D.H58.  Henry,  having  fpent  the  firfl  months  of  this 
Voyage  to  year  in  a  royal  progrefs  for  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  had  an  interview  with  Malcolm  King  of 
Scotland,  at  Carlifle,  who  came  thither  in  hopes 
of  receiving  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  but 
fome  mifunderftanding  arifing  between  the  two 
monarchs,  Malcolm  did  not  receive  that  honour 
at  this  time14.  In  his  return  into  the  Couth, 
Henry  celebrated  the  feafl  of  Eafter  in  the 
fuburbs  of  Lincoln,  in  compliance  with  the  fu- 
perflitious  terrors  of  his  fubjects,  who  had  been 
taught  by  a  pretended  prophecy,  that  fome  great 
calamity  would  befall  the  firft  king  of  England 
who  prefumed  to  wear  his  crown  within  the  walls 
of  that  city LS.  Soon  after  this  he  made  another 
voyage  to  the  continent  on  the  following  occa- 
iion.  The  people  of  Nantz  in  Britanny,  having 
revolted  from  their  rightful  fovereign,  invited 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  King  Henry's  brother,  to 
become  their  earl ;  and  that  prince  being  now 
dead,  Henry  laid  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Nantz, 
as  heir  to  his  brother.  This  claim,  which  doth 
not  feem  to  have  been  very  well  founded,  was 
difputed  by  Conan  Duke  of  Britanny,  wha,  on 
Geoffrey's  death,  had  taken  poffeffion  of  Nantz, 

13  W.Neubrigen.  l.a.  0.5.         '*  Chron.de  Maifros,  ad aon.iijS. 
15  R.  Hoveden,  p.aSa.     W.Neubrigen.  I.  a.  €.9. 
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as  belonging  to  his  dukedom.  At  Henry's  ar-  A.D.njg. 
rival  in  Normandy,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  ""  *"""* 
King  of  France  ;  and  in  order  to  gain  his  friend- 
Ihip,  and  prevent  his  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  the 
Duke  of  Britanny,  he  propofed  a  marriage  be- 
tween his  eldeft  furviving  fon,  Prince  Henry, 
and  Margaret,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  that  king 
by  his  feCond  queen,  Conftantia  of  Caftile.  This 
propoial  was  fo  agreeable  to  the  French  monarch, 
that  it  was  not  only  accepted,  but  Henry  was 
invited  to  Paris,  where  he  was  moft  magnifi- 
cently entertained  feveral  days,  and  obtained  a 
commiffion,  as  Earl  of  Anjou,  and  fenefchal  of 
France,  to  determine  the  important  controverfy 
that  had  fubfifted  for  fome  time  between  Eudo 
Earl  of  Penthievre,  and  Conan  Duke  of  Britan- 
ny, about  the  right  to  that  dukedom.  As  foon 
as  Conan  was  informed  of  this  commiffion,  he 
waited  upon  Henry,  and  voluntarily  yielded  to 
him  the  earldom  of  Nantz,  to  procure  a  fen- 
tence  in  his  favour ;  which  was  accordingly  pro- 
nounced16. Thus  the  King  of  England,  by  his 
policy  and  power,  was  making  continual  addi- 
tions to  his  dominions. 

Henry  had  no  fooner  made  good  his  claim,  A.D.ii59. 
fuch  as  it  was,  to  the  earldom  of  Nantz,  than  he  Return 
advanced  another,  in  right  of  his  queen,  to  the  J"^E&f 
earldom  of  Thouloufe :   which  feems  to  have 
been  better  founded.     For  Queen  Eleanor  was 
the  grand-daughter  of  Philippa,  the  only  child 

;*  GervasChron.ana.ii5S.     Chron.  Norman,  p. 994- 
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A.D.H59.  °f  William  IV.   Earl   of  Thouloufe ;    but  that 
v     J  earl,  before  his  death,  conveyed  all  his  domi- 
nions to  his  brother  Raimond  Earl  of  St.  Giles, 
whofe  grandfon,   of  the  fame  name,  was  now 
Earl  of  Thouloufe.     When  Eleanor  was  Queen 
of  France,  her  hufband,  Louis  VII.  efteemed 
her  pretenfions  to  the  earldom  of  Thouloufe  fo 
good,  that  he  befieged  that  city;  but  was  pre- 
vented from  profecuting  the  fiege,  by  his  expedi- 
tion into  the  Holy  Land.     Henry  being  now 
the  hufband  of  Eleanor,  determined  to  a  fieri  her 
right  to  that  great  earldom,  which  then  compre- 
hended  Quercy  and  the   greateft  part  of  Lan- 
guedoc17.     In  order  to  this,  he  came  over  into 
England  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  held 
a  great  council  of  his  prelates,  barons,   and  mi- 
litary tenants,  who  willingly  agreed  to  pay  a 
fum  of  money  rather  than  ferve  in  perfon   in 
this  diftant  expedition.    The  fum  demanded,  and 
paid,  for  each  knight's  fee,  was  three  pounds  ; 
by  which  he  raifed  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
fand  pounds,  in  England,  equal  in    weight  of 
filver  to  five  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  pounds, 
and  in  efficacy  at  lead  to  two  million  feven  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  of  our  prefent  money.13 
Expedition       After  Eafter   he  returned    into    Normandy, 
^aml?       where  he  levied  a  fimilar  tax  from  his  military 

Thouloufe.  / 

tenants.,  and  with  this  money  he  took  into  his 
fervice  great  multitudes  of  adventurers  or  fol- 
diers  of  fortune,  with  whom  all  the  countries  of 

17  Chron.  Norman,  p.  995.  "  Gervas  Chron.  0.1381. 
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Europe  abounded  in  thofe  times.  About  Mid-  A.D.ii59. 
fummer  Henry  affembled  his  own  troops,  and  ' ' 
thofe  of  his  allies  (among  whom  were  Malcolm 
King  of  Scotland,  who  was  knighted  in  this  ex- 
pedition, and  Raimond  Earl  of  Barcelona,  and 
King  of  Aragon),  in  Guienne,  and  from  thence 
invaded  Quercy,  where  he  took  the  city  of  Ca- 
hors.  He  then  directed  his  march  towards 
Thouloufe,  with  a  view  to  inveft  that  city;  but 
received  intelligence  by  the  way,  that  the  King 
of  France  had  thrown  himfelf  into  it,  with  a 
body  of  troops,  and  declared  his  refolution  to  de- 
fend it  to  the  laft  extremity.  The  famousThomas 
Becket,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  England,  and 
Henry's  greateft  favourite,  vehemently  urged  him 
to  proceed,  and  feize,  without  ceremony,  the  per- 
fon  of  his  fovereign  lord,  of  whom  he  held  all 
his  extenfive  territories  on  the  continent,  and  to 
whom  he  had  fworn  fealty.  But  this  advice  was 
prudently  rejected,  as  too  bold  and  dangerous, 
inconfiftent  with  his  oath  of  fealty,  and  with 
that  refpecl;  which  he  owed  to  the  perfon  of  his 
fovereign,  which  it  was  the  interefl  of  a  prince 
who  had  fo  many  powerful  vaflals  of  his  own,  to 
hold  facred  and  inviolable.  Henry  therefore  de- 
clared, that  out  of  refpecl;  to  the  King  of  France, 
he  would  not  befiege  Thouloufe ;  but  he  profe- 
cuted  the  war  in  other  places  with  equal  vigour 
and  fuccefs'9.  This  war  continued  both  in  Lan- 

19  Fitz-Stephen.     Vita  S.T.  Cantuar.  p.  as.     Joann.  in  Quadri- 
logo,  0.9,  10.     W. Neubrigen.  l.».  c.  10. 
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A.D.H59.  guedoc,  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  and  in 
"""^  "*  other  places,  from  Augufl  to  December ;  when 
a  truce  was  concluded  for  fix  months,  and  nego- 
tiations for  a  peace  were  fet  on  foot. 
A.D.n6o.      Before  the  expiration  of  this  truce,  the  terms 
Treaty  of   of  peace  were  fettled,  by  which  Henry  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  all  thofe  places  in  the  earldom 
of  Thouloufe  that  he  had  conquered.     But  be- 
fore the  final  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  fome  mif- 
underftanding   arofe  between    the    two   kings, 
which  put  off  the  ratification  of  it  to  the  month 
of  October,  when  the   Prince  of  England  did 
homage  to  the  King  of  France  for  the  duchy  of 
Normandy.*0 

War  with  *  This  peace  was  of  very  fhort  duration.  By 
France.  all  articie  jn  the  treaty,  the  towns  of  Gifors, 
Neufle,  and  Newchatel,  the  marriage  portion  of 
the  Princefs  Margaret  (the  eldeft  daughter  of  the 
King  of  France  by  his  fecond  queen),  who  had 
been  promifed  in  marriage  to  Prince  Henry  about 
two  years  before,  were  to  be  delivered  up,  by 
the  knights-templars,  to  whom  they  were  then 
committed,  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, as  foon  as  the  efpoufals  between  the  royal 
infants  were  celebrated,  with  the  confent  of  the 
church.  The  King  of  England  dreading  a  change 
in  the  difpoiitions  of  the  French  monarch,  who 
had  married  a  princefs  of  the  houfe  of  Blois, 
after  a  widowhood  of  only  twelve  days,  and 
being  very  defirous  to  fecure  his  fon's  marriage 

50  Chron.  Norman,  p.  99  7. 
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with  the  French  princefs,  and  to  get  poffeffion  of  A.D.n6o, 
her  fortune,  prevailed  upon  the  Pope's  legate  to 
celebrate  the  efpoufals  between  Henry  and  Mar- 
garet (who  had  been  fent  into  Normandy  to  be 
educated),  though  the  prince  was  only  fix,  and 
the  princefs  only  five  years  of  age.  As  foon  as 
this  ceremony  was  performed,  he  demanded  and 
obtained  the  three  towns  from  the  knights- 
templars,  according  to  the  flipulations  of  the 
treaty.  The  King  of  France  was  fo  much  irri- 
tated at  this  tranfa6lion,  that  he  banifhed  the 
three  knights  who  had  delivered  up  the  three 
towns,  and  commenced  hoftilities  againft  the 
King  of  England.21 

The  operations  of  this  new  war  were  of  fmall  AJ>.n6i* 
importance.     For  when  the  two  armies  lay  near  Trea*x  of 

*•  peace. 

each  other  in  the  month  of  June,  and  neither  of 
the  kings  difcovered  any  inclination  to  attack 
the  other,  their  common  friends  interpofed  their 
good  offices,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  about 
Midfummer,  on  the  fame  terms  with  the  former". 
This  peace  gave  both  kings  an  opportunity  of 
attending  to  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  great  difpute  between  the  two 
Popes,  Alexander  III.  and  Victor  IV.;  on  which 
fnbjecl;  each  king  having  held  a  council  of  his 
clergy  in  July,  they  both  met  at  a  general  coun- 
cil at  Thouloufe  in  Augufl,  and  agreed  to  ac- 
knowledge Pope  Alexander.73 

21  W.  Neubrigen.  1.  ».  c.  44.      R.  Hoveden,  p.  a8a.     M.  Paris, 
p.  68.     Ypodigma  Neuftriae,  ann.  1160. 
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A.D.n6».      Henry  fpent  this  year  in  great  tranquillity  on 
ktervie^  ^e  continerit,   regulating  the  civil  and  eccle- 
with  the     liaftical  affairs  of  his  foreign  dominions  ;  and  for 
King  bf     that  purp0fe  he  held   feveral  affemblies  of  his 
prelates  and  nobility.24    In  autumn  the  Kings  of 
France  and  England  had  an  interview  with  their 
Pope,  Alexander  III.  at  Torcy  on  the  Loire,  at 
which  thefe  two  great  monarchs  condefcended  to 
hold  that  pontiff's  flirrups  as  he  mounted  his 
.  hoife,  and  to  guide  the  reins  of  his  bridle  as  they 
conducted  him  into  the  town.  ^     Such  was  the 
real  or  political   humility  of  princes,    and  the 
pride  of  priefls,  in  thofe  fuperflitious  times. 
lLD.n63.      After  an  abfence  of  more  than  three  years, 
Henry  re-    King  Henry  landed  at  Southampton,  January 
England.     26th,  and  was  received  with  the  greateft  demon- 
ftrations  of  joy  by  his  Englilh  fubjects  of  all 
ranks l6.     Malcolm  King  of  Scotland  paid  him 
a  vifit  this  fummer,  and  renewed  the  peace  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  giving  his  youngeft 
brother  David,  and  the  fons  of  fome  of  his  earls, 
as  hoftages  for  the  performance  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty,  particularly  for  the  furrender 
of  fome  caftles.27     At  the  fame  time,  viz.  July 
i  ft,  Owen  Guyneth  Prince  of  North  Wales,  and 
Rheefe  Prince  of  South  Wales,  did  homage  to 
King  Henry,  and  to  Prince  Henry  his  eldeft  fon, 
at  Woodftoke,  for  their  refpedlive  principalities. 
In  the  courfe  of  this  year,    commiffioners  ap- 

a*  Chron.  Norman,  p.  99!.  2S  Id.  ibid. 
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pointed  by  the  King,  took  an  inquifition  of  all  AJ).n6> 
the  knights'  fees  that  were  in  England  at  the  ' *""" 
death  of  Henry  I.,  and  at  this  time,  together 
with  the  various  fervices  and  preftations  due  by 
each  to  the  crown,  to  ferve  as  a  rule  for  exacting 
thofe  fervices  and   preftations :  ^    a   work  ftill 
preferved    in    the    exchequer,    and,    next    to 
Doomfday-book,  of  the  greateft  utility.29 

The  mofl  important  tranfa6lions  of  this  and  of  A.D.n64» 
feveral  fucceeding  years,  confifted  of  the  violent  Djfputes 
difputes  between  the  King  and  the  famous  Tho-  mas  Beck- 
mas  Becket,  now  become  Archbifhop  of  Canter-  <*• 
bury  ;  and  belong  more  properly  to  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  than  to  the  civil  hiftory  of  England.30 

In  Lent  A.D.  1165.,  Henry  went  over  into  AJXiod*. 
Normandy,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  King  Vo>'age  to 
of  France  at  Gifors,  about  Eafter ;  after  which  dy,  and 
he  was  vifited  at  Rouen  by  his  coufin  Philip  Earl  return  into 
of  Flanders,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  very  faith- 
ful guardian  3t.     On  his  return  into  England,  in 
fummer,  he  received  the  ambafladors  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederic,  at  Weflminfter,   who  came  to 
demand  his  eldefl  daughter  Maude  in  marriage 
for  Henry  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  fon  of 
the  late  Emperor  Conradej  and  they  fucceeded 
in  their  negociation 3Z.    In  the  autumn  he  inarch- 
ed with  a  body  of  troops  into  Wales,  and  defeated 
a  confiderable  army  of  the  enemy,  commanded 
by  three  of  their  princes. 

13  M.  Paris,  p.  70,  col.  a.     Dicet.  col.  536. 

*9  Vide  Lib.  .Rub.  Scaccarii.  3°  See  chap.  2. 
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A.D.ii66.  Henry  having  fpent  the  winter  in  England,  he 
Henry  re-  returned,  in  Lent  A.  D.  1166.,  to  the  conti- 
tums  into  nent,  where  his  prefence  was  become  necefiary. 
dy°ra  Some  of  the  powerful  and  factious  barons  of  La 
Confede-  Maine  had  formed  a  confederacy,  and  difregarded 
tne  autnority  °f  Queen  Eleanor,  who  afted  as 
regent  of  the  dominions  on  the  continent,  where 
Ihe  now  refided ;  and  feveral  barons  of  Britanny 
had  alfo  entered  into  this  confederacy.  Henry, 
conducting  an  army  into  La  Maine,  foon  reduced 
the  refractory  nobility  of  that  country  to  due 
fubmiffion,  by  taking  and  demolishing  their 
caftles. 

uke  of  Conan  Duke  of  Britanny  had  fome  time  ago 
betrothed  his  only  child,  Conflantia,  to  Geof- 
frey,  the  King  of  England's  third  fon ;  and  now 
enjy»  finding  himfelf  unable  to  keep  his  turbulent  ba- 
rons in  fubjeclion,  he  refigned  his  duchy  into  the 
hands  of  that  King,  to  be  governed  by  him,  for 
the  benefit  of  Geoffrey  and  Conftantia  during 
their  minority.  Henry  accepted  of  this  refigna- 
tion,  made  a  progrefs  through  Britanny,  and  re* 
ceived  the  homage  of  the  barons  and  military 
tenants  of  that  country,  which  was  a  conlider- 
able  acceflion  to  his  power33.  On  December 
5th,  he  was  vilited,  at  Mount  St.  Michael  in 
Normandy,  by  William,  furnamed  the  Lion, 
King  of  Scotland,  who  had  lately  mounted 
that  throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Mal- 
colm IV. 34  The  affairs  of  the  Chriftians  in  the 

33  Chron.  Norman,  p.  1000.     Chron.  Travel,  sum.  1165. 

24  Chron.  Mailros,  aim.  1166. 
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Holy  Land  being  at  this  time  in  great  diftrefs,  A.D.H66 
Henry,  with  the  confent  of  his  prelates  and 
barons,  impofed  a  tax  of  two-pence  in  the  pound 
for  one  year,  and  one  penny  in  the  pound  for 
four  years  after,  on  the  goods  of  all  his  fubjects 
on  the  continent,  and  a  fimilar  tax,  in  the  fame 
manner,  on  his  Englifli  fubjects,  for  their  re- 
lief. 3S 

A  mifunderftanding  arofe  in  the  beginning  of  A.D.xx67. 
this  year  between  the  Kings  of  France  and  Eng-  ™"  ^^ 

J  '     France, 

land,  occafioned  by  feveral  matters  of  no  great  and  truce. 
importance,  in  which  their  views  and  interefls 
were  incompatible.  Both  thefe  monarchs  raifed 
armies,and  took  and  deftroyed  towns  and  caftles; 
but  a  flop  was  put  to  their  deflructive  ravages 
by  a  truce,  which  was  concluded  in  the  month 
of  Auguft,  to  continue  till  the  fucceeding 
Eafter36.  The  Emprefs  Maude,  who  had  for- 
merly acted  a  diftinguilhed  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  but  fince  the  acceflion  of  her  illuftrious 
fon  to  the  throne  of  England  had  lived  in  an 
honourable  retirement  at  Rouen,  died  there  on 
September  loth  this  year,  and  was  buried  in 
the  abbey  of  Beec ;  to  which  fhe  had  been  a 
benefactrefs. 37 

The  barons  of  Poitou  and  Guienne,  difcon-  A.D.u68 
tented  with  fome  meafures  of  Henry's  govern-  Hemy 
ment,  which  are  not  mentioned,  having  fecretly  fuPFfffe$ 

•f    rebellions 

put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  King  in  Poitou, 

&c. 

»  Chron.  Tre^el.  ann.  1166.  *  •  Id.  ibid. 
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A.B.U68.  of  France,  and  given  him  hoftages  for  their  fide- 
/~"'~"'  lity,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  in  the  firil 
months  of  this  year.  But  they  foon  had  reafon 
to  repent  of  their  raflinefs.  For  Henry,  march- 
ing with  great  expedition  into  their  country,  took 
and  demolifhed  their  ftrongeft  caftles,  and  re- 
duced them  to  the  neceflity  of  profeffing  their 
willingnefs  to  fubmit  to  his  authority,  if  he 
could  recover  their  hoftages  from  the  King  of 
France.  To  accomplilh  this,  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  that  prince,  between  Mante  and  Pacey, 
about  the  end  of  the  Eafter  holidays.  But  Louis 
abfolutely  refufed  to  give  up  the  hoftages,  and 
only  agreed  to  prolong  the  truce  till  Midfum- 
mer.  In  the  meantime  the  barons  of  Britanny, 
who  had  fecretly  promifed  fubjedlion  and  given 
hoftages  to  the  French  monarch,  threw  off  the 
inalk,  and  refufed  to  obey  Henry's  commands  to 
join  his  army.  They  had  no  better  fuccefs  than 
their  neighbours  of  Poitou  and  Guienne :  their 
caftles  were  feized,  and  they  were  conftrained  to 
offer  fubmiffion  on  the  fame  terms.  This  pro- 
duced a  fecond  interview  between  the  two  mo- 
narchs  about  Midfummer,  in  which  the  King  of 
France  refuting  to  give  up  the  hoftages  which  he 
had  received  from  Henry's  rebellious  barons,  the 
truce  was  not  prolonged,  and  an  open  war  broke 
out,  which  continued  feveral  months  without  any 
memorable  action. 3S 

38  Chron.  Norman,  p*  ipoa. 
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Both  kings  being  at  length  weary  of  a  war,  AJ>.n69. 
which  was  very  pernicious  to  their  fubjects,  with-  £  ^"7^ 
out  being  either  honourable  or  advantageous  to  France, 
themfelves,  a  peace  was  concluded  between 
them,  January  6th,  A.  0.1169.  On  this  oc- 
cafion,  Prince  Henry  of  England  did  homage  to 
his  father-in-law  the  King  of  France,  for  Anjou 
and  Maine,  as  he  had  formerly  done  for  Nor- 
mandy ;  Prince  Richard,  the  King  of  England's 
fecond  fon,  did  homage  for  Aquitaine  ;  and 
Geoffrey,  his  third  fon,  for  Britanny39.  The 
reft  of  this  year  was  fpent  in  improving  the  for- 
tifications of  the  frontier  towns  of  Normandy, 
and  in  various  negociations  with  Thomas  Becket 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  which  will  be  related 
in  the  fecond  chapter  of  this  book. 

The  ceremonies  of  coronation  and  the  royal  AJD.iiro. 
unction  were  efteemed  more  important  and  ef-  J161"?™5* 

turns  into 

fential  in  the  times  we  are  now  delineating  than  England, 
they  are  at  prefent.     Hence  proceeded  that  ex-  J^JJJJ^* 
treme  hafle  that  princes  with  difputed  titles  dif-  Henry,  and 
covered  to  have  thofe  ceremonies  performed  upon  returns  to 
them ;  and  the  defire  of  many  of  the  kings  of  dy. 
France,  to  fee  their  fons  crowned  and  anointed 
in  their  own  lifetime  as  the  mod  effectual  fecu- 
rity  of  their  fucceffion.     Henry,  prompted  by 
parental  affection,  and  influenced  by  feveral  po- 
litical reafons,  had  refolved  to  have  his  eldeft  fon 
Prince  Henry  crowned  and  anointed  King  of 
England  as  foon  as  poffible.     But  as  he  was 

39  Chro».  Norman,  p.  xooa. 
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A.D.H70.  now  at  variance  with  the  Archbilhop  of  Canter- 
1  v  '  bury,  who  claimed  an  exclufive  right  to  perform 
thefe  ceremonies,  the  execution  of  this  defign 
was  attended  with  no  i'mail  difficulty.  Being 
fenfible  of  this,  he  conducted  it  with  great  dex- 
terity and  art.  Having  brought  all  his  domi- 
nions on  the  continent  to  a  flate  of  perfect  tran- 
quillity, he  came  over  into  England,  from  whence 
he  had  been  abfent  about  four  years,  and,  landing 
at  Portfmouth,  March  3d,  foon  after  held  a  par- 
liament or  aiTembly  of  his  great  men.  In  this 
aflembly  commiffioners  were  appointed  to  vifit 
each  county  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  make  ftrict 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  fherifts  and  other 
magiftrates  during  the  King's  abfence,  and  to 
bring  the  refult  of  their  inquiries  to  another 
great  council  to  be  held  at  London,  June  4th. 
At  this  laft  aflembly,  William  King  of  Scotland, 
David  his  brother,  the  prelates,  earls,  barons, 
iheriffs,  bailiffs,  and  aldermen  of  all  England, 
were  prefent,  anxious  and  uncertain  about  the 
King's  defigns,  when,  to  their  great  furprife, 
Prince  Henry,  who  had  arrived  from  Normandy 
only  the  week  before,  was  folemnly  crowned  and 
anointed  King,  by  Roger  Archbifhop  of  York; 
and,  the  day  after,  all  the  members  of  this  a£ 
fembly  fwore  fealty  to  the  young  King,  with  a 
faving  of  the  fealty  they  owed  to  his  father40. 
About  Midfummer  King  Henry,  the  father,  re- 

< 

**  Brompton,   col.  1060.      Gervas  Gant.  col.  1410.      Benedict. 
Abbas,  p.  4. 5. 
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turned  into  Normandy,  leaving  the  young 
King  regent  of  England.  He  had  an  interview 
with  the  King  of  France,  July  22d,  in  which  that 
prince  complained,  that  his  daughter  Margaret 
had  not  been  crowned  with  her  hufband.  But  on 
Henry's  alluring  him,  that  this  was  owing  only  to 
the  difpatch  and  fecrecy  that  were  neceffarv  on 
that  occafion,  and  promiling  that  this  defect 
fhould  be  fupplied  as  foonas  poffible,  he  feemed 
to  be  contented.  Soon  after  this  interview,  the 
King  of  England,  being  feized  with  a  fevere  fit 
of  ficknefs,  made  his  will,  and  bequeathed  to  his 
eldefl  fon  the  kingdom  of  England,  the  duchy 
of  Normandy,  with  the  earldoms  of  Anjou  and 
Maine,  requiring  him  to  make  fome  provifion 
for  his  youngeft  .fon  John ;  to  his  fecond  fon, 
Richard,  he  left  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine;  and  to 
his  third  fon,  Geoffrey,  the  duchy  of  Britanny41. 
After  his  recovery  from  this  ficknefs,  he  had  a  , 
difpute  with  the  King  of  France,  about  the  arch- 
bimopric  of  Bourges,  which  produced  one  of 
thofe  fhort  and  unimportant  wars  that  were  fo 
frequent  in  the  times  we  are  now  conlidering. 4* 

Henry  II.  had  entertained  thoughts  of  invad-  AJXii7i. 
ing  Ireland,  and  attempting  the  conquefl  of  that  |^7Dep. 
ifland,  very  foon  after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  mot  King 
of  England.  In  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  of  Leil^er 

*  under  his 

having  obtained  a  bull  from  Pope  Adrian  IV.  prote<aion. 
who  was  an  Englifhman,  authorifing  and  exhort- 
ing him  to  that  undertaking,  he  proceeded  fo 

41  Benedift.  Abbas,  p.  56.  *'  R.  Hoveden.  Annal.  p.  198. 
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A.D.H7I.  far  as  to  communicate  his  defign  to  a  great  coun- 
cil of  his  nobility;  but  was  diffuaded  by  his 
mother  the  Emprefs  from  proceeding  any  further 
at  that  time43.  An  event  happened  A.D.  1 168. 
which  called  his  attention  towards  that  ifland, 
and  afforded  him  a  fpecious  pretence  for  inter- 
meddling  in  its  affairs.  Dermot  Macmorroh 
King  of  Leinfter  (one  of  the  five  kingdoms  into 
which  Ireland  was  then  divided)  having  been 
expelled  from  his  dominions  by  his  own  fubjects, 
with  the  affiftance  of  the  Kings  of  Meath  and 
Connaught,  for  his  tyranny  and  other  vices,  im- 
plored the  protection  of  the  King  of  England, 
promifing  to  hold  his  kingdom  of  him  as  his 
Sovereign  lord,  if  he  was  reftored  to  it  by  his  aid. 
Though  Henry,  who  was  then  in  Guienne,  was 
much  pleafed  with  this  application,  he  was  too 
much  engaged  in  his  difputes  with  the  church 
and  the  King  of  France,  to  think  of  an  imme- 
diate expedition  into  Ireland  in  perfon.  But 
that  Dermot  might  not  be  quite  difcouraged,  he 
gave  him  letters-patent  directed  to  all  his  fub- 
jects  in  England,  and  other  countries,  declaring 
that  he  had  taken  him  under  his  protection,  and 
giving  them  licence  to  aid  and  affift  him  in  the 
recovering  of  his  kingdom 44.  With  thefe  letters, 
and  a  decent  appointment  out  of  the  royal  trea- 
fury  for  his  fupport,  the  exiled  prince  returned 
into  England,  and  took  up  his  refidence  at 

43  Chron.  Norman,  p.  991.     Rymer.  Foedera>  1. 1.  p.  15. 

44  G.  Cambrenf.  Expug.  Hibern.  1. 1.  c.i.  p.  760. 
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Briftol,  on  account   of  its  vicinity  tp  his  own 
dominions. 

Here    he   entered  into  a  negociation    with  Expedi- 
Richard  de  Clare,  furnamed  Strongbow.  Earl  of  'lon  °* 

.  fomeEng- 

Strigul  or  Pembroke,  to  whom  he  promifed  his  lift  barons 
daughter  Eva  in  marriage,  with  thefucceffion  to  intolre- 
his  kingdom  at  his  death,  on  condition  that  the 
Earl  came  over  into  Ireland  next  fpring  A.D. 
1 169.  with  fufficient  forces  to  reftore  him  to  his 
throne 43.  After  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty, 
Dermot  removed  to  St.  David's,  to  be  flill  nearer 
Ireland,  and  engaged  two  noblemen  of  thefe 
parts,  Maurice  Fitzgerald  and  Robert  Fitzfte- 
phen,  to  affifi  in  his  reftoration,  by  the  promife 
of  large  eftates.  Relying  on  the  eflfe6t  of  thefe 
treaties,  he  ventured  over  into  Leinfter  in  the 
winter ;  and  being  joined  by  Fitzftephen  in  the 
fpring,  and  afterwards  by  Fitzgerald,  he  reco- 
vered all  his  former  dominions  in  the  courfe  of 
the  campaign  A.D.  1169. 46  Elated,  but  not 
contented  with  this  fuccefs,  he  began  to  afpire 
to  the  fovereignty  of  all  Ireland,  and  by  frequent 
meffages  earneftly  folicited  Earl  Strongbow  to 
fulfil  his  engagements,  by  coming  to  his  aflift- 
ance  with  a  powerful  army. 

Though  that  Earl  had  made  great  preparations  Earl 
for  his  Irifh  expedition,  he  durfl  not  venture  to 
engage  in  it  without  the  permiffion  of  his  fove- 
reign,  when  the  objec~l  was  not  the  reftoration  of  !nt°,Ire~ 
Dermot,  but  the  conquefl  of  Ireland ;  and  in 

45  G.  Cambrenf.  Expug.  Hibern.  1. 1.  c.  2.  p.  761. 

46  Id.  Li.  c.3 — I  a. 
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A.D.H7I.  order  to  obtain  that  permiffion,  he  went  over  to 
J  the  King  in  Normandy,     Henry  helitated  much 
about  granting  his  requeft  j  but  having  at  length 
let  fall  fome  words  which  feemed  to  imply  a 
grant  of  his  deiire,  the  Earl  laid  hold  upon  them, 
and  haftening  into  England,  puihed  his  prepara- 
tions with  the  greateft  vigour.     When  he  had 
collected  an  army  of  twelve  hundred  men,  in 
which  were  two  hundred  knights,  with  a  fleet 
fufficient   to    tranfport   them  into  Ireland,    he 
received  poiitive  orders  from  the  King  to  defilt 
from  his  enterprife.     This  threw  him  into  great 
perplexity,  and  occasioned  fome  delay.     But  at 
length  reflecting  that  he  was  ruined  if  he  delifted, 
and  had  the  proipecl;  of  a  fplendid  fortune  if  he 
proceeded,  he  ventured  to  fail   from  Milford- 
haven,  and  landed  near  Waterford,  Auguft  23d, 
A.  D.  1 170.,  and  a  few  days  after  took  that  town 
byftorm.     Here  he  was  joined  by  Dermot,  and 
his  marriage  with  Eva  the  eldeft  daughter  of  that 
prince,  was  celebrated;  after  which,  the  forces  of 
all  the  Englifh  adventurers  being  united  to  thofe 
of  the  King  of  Leinfter,  they  took  the  city  of 
Dublin,    and  reduced  the   whole   kingdom   of 
Meath  before  the  end  of  that  campaign 47.     On 
the  i ft  day  of  May,  A.D.  1171.,  Dermot  King 
of  Leinfter  died  at  Femes ;  and  was  fucceeded 
in  that  kingdom  by  Earl  Strongbow,  his  fon-in- 
3aw,  without  any  oppofition.48 

41  G.   Cambrenf.    Expug.  Hibern.  1. 1.   c.  13 — 18.      W.  Neu- 
origen.  1.  a.  c.  z6. 

48  Expug.  Hibern.  1. 1.  c.  20.  p.  771. 
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The  news  of  the  fucceffes  of  thefe  adventurers  A.D.n7i. 
in  Ireland  being  carried  to  Henry,  who  was  flill  ' — "7—* 
in  Normandy,  he  was  much  offended  with  their  prociama- 
prefumption,  in  flighting  his  orders,  and  attempt-  tionagainft 
ing  the  conqueft  of  kingdoms  which  he  had  ^0,^* 
meditated.     To  put  a  flop  to  their  further  pro- 
grefs,  he  ifTued  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  any 
of  his  fubjecls  from  failing  into  Ireland,  and 
commanding  all  thofe  who  were  in  that  ifland  to 
return  into  England  before  the  feaft.of  Eafler, 
on  pain  of  perpetual  banifhment,  and  the  con- 
fifcation    of   their    eftates49.     Strongbow    was 
greatly  alarmed  at  this  proclamation,  as  it  tended 
to  deprive  him  of  his  followers,  and  indicated 
the  high  difpleafure  of  his  fovereign  ;  to  mitigate 
which  he  fent  Reymond,  one  of  his  greateft  con- 
fidents, to  the  King,  to  make  him  an  offer  of 
all  his    acquifitions    in    Ireland,    in   the   mofl 
humble  and  fubmiffive  terms50.     Though  this 
offer  could  not  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  Henry,  he 
received  it  with  a  fullen  filence,  and  Reymond 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  mafter  without  any 
pofitive  afl  lira  nee  of  pardon. 

Henry  having  fettled  his  affairs  on  the  con-  Henry's 
tinent,  and  left  his  dominions  there  under  the  f*?6^00 
government  of  the  young  King  his  fon,  failed  land. 
for  England  and  landed  at  Portfmouth  Auguft 
3d,     As  foon  as  Strongbow  heard  of  the  King's 
arrival  in  England,  he  came  over,  and  threw 
himfelf  at  his  feet,  imploring  his  pardon,  and 

«  G.Cambrenf.  Expug.  Hibern.  l.i.  0*19.  5°  Id.  Ibid. 
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AJD.H7I.  refigning    all    his    conquefts    to    his   difpofal. 

^ — """— '  Henry's  refentment  being  overcome  by  thisfub- 
miffive  deportment,  he  received  him  into  favour; 
reftored  him  his  eftate  in  England,  which  had 
been  confifcated  ;  and  even  permitted  him  to 
retain  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Leinfter, 
to  be  held  of  the  crown  of  England  ;  but  took 
the  city  of  Dublin  and  all  the  towns  on  the  coaft 
into  his  own  hands* .  All  things  being  now  in 
readinefs  for  his  Irifli  expedition,  the  King  em- 
barked his  army  on  board  a  fleet  of  four  hundred 
and  forty  tranfports  at  Milford-haven,  and  fail- 
ing from  thence,  with  a  fair  wind,  landed,  Octo- 
ber 26th,  near  Waterford,  one  of  the  towns  re- 
ligned  to  him  by  Strongbow,  where  he  was 
received  with  joy.  The  fame  of  his  arrival  foon 
fpread  over  all  the  country,  and  difpofed  the 
petty  princes  of  thofe  parts  to  make  their  fub- 
miffions,  and  acknowledge  him  as  their  fovereign 
lord.  He  entertained  them  with  great  civility ; 
and  having  received  their  homage,  and  oaths  of 
fealty,  and  impofed  a  moderate  annual  tribute 
upon  each,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fove- 
reignty,  he  difmiffed  them  with  valuable  pre- 
fents sz.  From  Waterford  he  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  army  to  Dublin,  which  he  entered, 
November  21  ft,  without  having  feen  or  heard  of 
any  enemy.  In  this  city  he  celebrated  the  fefti- 

51  W.  Neubrigen.  1. 2.  c.  a6. 

s*  Benedict.  Abbas,    ann.  1171.    p.  27.       Expug.  Hibern.  1. 1. 
,      c.  30,  31. 
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val  of  Chriftmas,  in  a  wooden  palace  erected  for  AJ).ii7z. 
that  purpofe,  in  which  he  not  only  entertained 
the  great  men  of  his  own  court  and  army,  but 
many  of  the  Irifh  princes  and  chieftains,  who 
were  much  furprifed  at  the  great  plenty  and 
variety  of  provifions  ".  While  he  refided  in  this 
city,  Roderic  King  of  Connaught,  the  fupreme 
monarch  of  Ireland,  had  an  interview,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Shannon,  with  Roger  de 
Lacy  and  William  Fitzaldelm,  commifiioners 
appointed  to  receive  his  homage,  and  fettle  his 
tribute,  which  they  did  ;  and  by  that  tranfac- 
tion,  the  conqueft  of  the  liland  was  in  a  manner 
completed. S4 

The  King  fpent  thefirft  months  of  this  year  at 
Dublin,  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  his  new  do-  Heni7's 

°  return  into 

minions,  and  in  improving  their  police  (which  England 
was  very  imperfect),  by  introducing  the  Engliih  and  vo?~ 
laws  and  cuftoms ".  The  Irifti  clergy,  in  the 
a6ts  of'  a  council  held  at  Camel,  25th  March 
this  year,  confefs  their  obligations  to  their  new 
fovereign  on  this  account,  in  very  ftrong  terms, 
acknowledging,  "  That  before  his  coming  into 
"  Ireland,  many  evil  cuftoms  had  prevailed 
"  there,  which  by  his  power  and  wifdom  were 
<e  now  abolifhed s6."  Soon  after  Candlemas, 
Henry  left  Dublin,  and  took  up  his  refidence  at 
Wexford,  where  he  impatiently  expected  news 
from  England.  But  a  fucceffion  of  violent  ftorms 

«  Expug.  Hibern.  l.i.  «.s».  54  Id.  Ibid. 

55  M.Paris,  p. 88.  '"  Expug.  Hibern,  0.34.  P«?77. 
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A.D.ii7a.  interrupted  all  navigation  between  the  two 
'  * '  iflands  for  feveral  weeks.  At  length,  about  the 
middle  of  Lent,  he  received  intelligence,  that 
two  legates  from  the  Pope,  about  the  affair  of 
Becket's  murder,  had  waited  for  him  fome 
months  in  Normandy,  and  threatened  to  lay  all 
his  dominions  under  an  interdict,  if  he  'did  not 
foon  appear.  Though  he  ardently  defired  to 
fpend  the  fummer  in  Ireland,  he  immediately 
prepared  for  his  departure ;  and  having  put  gar- 
rifons  into  all  the  places  of  ftrength  in  his  pof- 
feffion,  and  appointed  Hugh  de  Lacy  (a  noble- 
man in  whofe  courage,  wifdom,  and  fidelity  he 
repofed  the  greateft  confidence)  governor  of 
Dublin,  and  chief  judiciary  of  the  kingdom ;  he 
failed  from  Wexford  on  Eafter  Monday,  and  in 
the  evening  landed  at  Portfinnan  in  South 
Wales57.  Paffing  with  as  much  expedition  as 
pofiible  through  Wales  and  England,  he  em- 
barked, together  with  his  fon  the  young  King, 
at  Portfmouth,  and  landed  at  Barfleur  in  Nor- 
mandy, on  the  9th  of  May  s8.  The  King  of 
France  was  fo  much  furprifed  at  the  news  of  his 
arrival,  that  he  cried  out,  "  this  Henry  of 
"  England  rather  flies  than  either  rides  or 
"  fails  S9."  At  an  interview  between  thefe  two 
monarchs  foon  after,  all  their  differences  were, 
in  appearance  at  lead,  compromifed;  and  young 
King  Henry,  with  his  Queen  Margaret  of 

57  Expug.  Hibern.  1.1.0.35,36,37.     Benedict.  Abbas,  p. 31,  31. 
K.  Hoveden.  Annal.  p.  303. 

58  Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  33.  59  Ypodigma  Neuftrise,  p.  448. 
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France,  were  fent  over  into  England,  and  were 
both  folemnly  crowned  at  Winchefter,  Auguft 
27th,  and  immediately  returned  to  the  continent. 
On  the  arrival  of  thefe  perfonages,  a  great  coun- 
cil was  held  at  Avranches,  September  27th,  in 
which  the  troublefome  affair  relating  to  the  mur- 
der of  Thomas  Becket  was  terminated,  and  King 
Henry  the  father  received  abfolution  from  the 
Pope's  legates  ;  to  procure  which  he  promifed, 
amongft  other  things,  to  take  the  crofs  next 
Chriftmas  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  give  as  much  money  to 
the  knights   templars   as  would   maintain    tvvo 
hundred  knights  a  whole  year  for  the  defence  of 
Jerufalem 6o.     The  King  of  France,  pretending" 
to  have  a  firong  defire  to  fee  his  daughter  the 
young   Queen  of  England,  and  his   fon-in Jaw-,' 
they  were  fent  to  his  court  in  November,  where 
they    continued   till    they  were   remanded   by- 
Henry,  who  began  to  be  fufpicious  that  Louis^ 
who  never  was  his  real  friend,  might  give  his" 
fon  fome  improper  advice. 6x 

Henry  was  in  great  profperity  in  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  and  his  profperity  feemed  to  be 
built  on  the  moft  folid  foundations.     He  was  iri  aga;nft 
the  prime  of  life — had  a  numerous  family  of  fons  Henry  by 
and  daughters,  of  whom  he  was  remarkably  fond>  ^ 
and  for  whom  he  had  made  the  moft  munificent 
provifions— his  exterifive  dominions  were  in  a* 
flate  of  the  moft  profound  tranquillity,  and  per- 

65  See  Brady's  Hift.  vol.  i.  Append,  ft.  61,  62. 
61  Benedict.  Abbas,  $,  3*7. 
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A.D.H73,  feet  fubmiffion  to  his  authority — and  his  friend- 
ihip  was  courted  by  all  the  princes  of  Europe. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  thefe  fair  appearances, 
he  was  really  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  A  mine 
was  ready  to  be  fprung  under  him,  which  threat- 
ened his  deftruction.  This  mine  was  formed  by 
his  own  family,  who  were  the  objects  of  his 
ftrongeft  affection,  and  of  whom  he  had  merited 
the  warmed  returns  of  gratitude  and  duty.  His 
eldeft  fon  Henry  had  fome  good,  but  many  bad 
qualities.  In  particular,  he  was  fond  of  flattery, 
extravagantly  expen  five;  and  his  vanity  and  ambi- 
tion were  both  unbounded 6*.  Being  crowned  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  became  impatient  to  reign 
independent  of  his  father.  This  impatience  was 
inflamed  by  his  mother  Queen  Eleanor  (who  was 
enraged  at  her  hufband  on  account  of  his  gallant- 
ries), by  her  uncle  Ralfe  de  Faye,  by  his  father- 
in-law  the  King  of  France,  and,  in  a  word,  by 
all  who  were  about  his  perfon,  or  had  any  lhare 
in  his  favour  *3.  By  thefe  an  unnatural  confpiracy 
was  formed  for  dethroning  Henry  the  father, 
and  inverting  young  Henry  with  all  his  authority. 
This  plot  was  conducted  with  great  fecrecy ;  and 
befides  the  King  of  France,  feveral  foreign  princes 
were  engaged  in  it,  by  extravagant  grants  made 
to  them  by  the  young  King;  —  as  William  the 
Lion,  King  of  Scotland,  to  whom  were  granted 
the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Northumber- 

*J  Topographia  Hiberniz  Diftindh  3.  1.  49,50.  p.  754. 
*3  W.  Neuhrigen.  1.  a.  €.27. 
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land; — Philip  Earl  of  Flanders,  to  whom  was  A.D.ii7> 

granted   the   earldom    of    Kent ;    his    brother  " ' 

MatthewEarlof  Boulogne,  to  whom  were  granted 
the  county  of  Mortain  in  Normandy,  and  fome 
lands  in  England; — and  Theobald  Earl  of  Blois, 
to  whom  were  granted  an  annuity,  and  all 
Henry's  eftates  in  Touraine 64.  Many  of  the 
mod  powerful  barons,  both  in  England  and  in 
all  the  provinces  on  the  continent,  were  brought 
to  join  in  this  confpiracy,  together  with  the  two 
young  Princes,  Richard  and  Geoffrey.65 

The  laft  hand  was  put  to  this  plot  when  young  Undutiful 
Henry  refided  in  the  court  of  France,  in  the  end  rfh™°"r 
of  the  preceding  year  ;  and  on  his  return  from  Henry  to 
thence,  he  demanded  of  his  father  the  immediate  hls  father* 
and  entire  poffeflion  either  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  or  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine. 
On  receiving  a  refufal  to  this  demand,  he  was  at 
no  pains  to  conceal  his  difcontent ;  and  from 
thenceforwardbehaved  in  the  moft  offenlive  man- 
ner to  his  too  indulgent  father.     Of  this  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  give  one  example.    Humbert  Earl  of 
Maurienne  and  Savoy,  being  in  the  Englifli  court 
at  Limoges  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  con- 
tracted his   eldeft  daughter  Adelais  to   Prince 
John,  King  Henry's  youngeft  fon,  February  zd, 
and  in  that  contract  granted  all  his  dominions  to 
the  prince,  if  he  died  without  male  itfiie,  and  a 
very  confiderable  part  of  them,  even  though  he 
mould  leave  a  fon.     King  Henry  being  afked  by 

64  Benedift.  Abbas,  p.  50,  51.  "  Id.  p-5t,  52,  53. 
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A.D.H73.  the  Earl,  what  eftablifhment  he  defigned  to  make 
~"v""'  J  for  his  fon,  propofed  the  three  caftles  of  Loudun, 
Chinon,  and  Merebeau.  But  to  this  he  could 
not  by  the  moil  earned  entreaties  procure  the 
confentoftheyoungKingjWhototallydifregarded 
all  his  father's  folicitations,  though  in  favour  of 
his  brother,  and  for  fo  fmall  a  (hare  of  fo  great 
an  inheritance.66 

Young  On  this,  King  Henry  removed  feveral  perfons 

fleesTrom  ^rom  ahout  his  fon,  who  he  imagined  gave  him 
his  father,  bad  advice,  and  placed  others,  of  whom  he  had 
a  better  opinion,  in  their  room.  But  this  had 
no  other  effect,  than  to  haften  his  flight  into 
France,  which  he  accomplifhed  about  the  middle 
of  Lent.  His  afflicted  father  purfued  him  as  far 
as  Alen9on  ;  but  finding  he  could  not  overtake 
him,  and  beginning  to  apprehend  what  foon  after 
happened,  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  dili- 
gence to  put  his  frontier  towns  and  caftles  in  the 
beft  pofture  of  defence.67 

The  con-  The  flight  of  the  young  King  was  the  fignal  of 
fpiracy  rebellion  to  all  who  were  engaged  in  this  con- 
fpiracy.  He  was  foon  after  followed  by  his  two 
brothers,  Richard  and  Geoffrey,  and  by  a  pro. 
digious  number  of  the  barons  of  Normandy, 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  other  countries68.  Eveu 
Queen  Eleanor  meditated  a  flight  to  the  court  of 
her  former  hufband,  from  whom  fhe  had  been 
divorced  j  but  being  apprehended  in  difguife^ 

66  Benedidl.  Abbas,  p.46. 
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fhe  was  kept  in  ftrict  confinement69.  The  defec- 
tionfrom  King  Henry  the  father  on  this  occafion 
became  fo  great  that  he  knew  not  whom  to  truft; 
and  the  world  in  general  gave  him  up  for  loft. 

Thov  gh  the  fpirit  of  this  brave  prince  was  wife  con- 
wounded  in  the  moft  tender  part  by  the  revolt  du&  o{ 
of  his  own  children,  and  of  many  on  whom  he  had 
beftowed  the  greatefl  benefits,  it  was  fo  far  from 
being  broken  that  he  never  difplayed  greater 
activity,  wifdom,  and  valour,  than  at  this  try- 
ing juncture.  He  fent  ambafladors  to  the  court 
of  France  to  expoftulate  with  Louis  for  encou- 
raging and  fupporting  his  fons  in  their  rebellion; 
—  he  wrote  accounts  of  this  event  to  all  the 
princes  of  Europe  ;  —  he  folicited  the  Pope  to 
launch  the  thunders  of  the  church  againft  his 
undutiful  children,  and  their  accomplices  j— he 
difpatched  letters  to  all  the  governors  of  his 
towns  and  caftles  to  be  upon  their  guard,  and 
prepare  for  their  defence  ; — and  to  all  his  barons 
in  whom  he  had  any  confidence,  to  be  in  readi- 
nefs  with  their  followers  ;  and  he  took  no  fewer 
than  twenty  thoufand  Braban9ons  (a  kind  of  fol- 
diers  of  fortune)  into  his  pay.  7° 

It  foon  appeared  that  none  of  thefe  precau-  Ope 
tions  were  unneceflary.     For  immediately  after  in  " 
Eafter  the  flames  of  war  broke  out  at  once  in  p 
many  different  places.  The  King  of  France,  with 

f»  (3ervas  Chron.  p.  1434. 
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A.D.H73.  young  Henry,  at  the  head  of  a  prodigious  army, 

' v      J  entered   Normandy  on  one  fide,  and  inverted 

Verneuil.     The  Earls  of  Flanders  and  Boulogne 
entered  it  on  the  other,  and  laid  fiege  to  Aumale; 
while  the  rebellious  barons  of  Anjou,  Maine, 
Aquitaine,  and  Britanny,  took  the  field,  and 
d'efolated  the  royal  demefnes  in  thefe  provinces7'. 
Nor  did  England  enjoy  greater  tranquillity.  For 
the  King  of  Scotland  invaded  Cumberland,  be- 
fieged  Carlifle,  and  deftroyed  the  adjacent  coun- 
try with  fire  and  fvvord  ;  while  the  vafials  of  the 
rebellious  Earl  of  Leicefter,  and  others,  appeared 
in  arms  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  ^ 
Remark-        In  tne  midft  of  all  thefe  dangers,  Henry  con- 
able  events  tinued  ferene  and  cheerful,  waiting  at  Rouen 
on  the  con-  w^tn  n*s  Brabansons,  and  a  few  of  his  faithful 
tuient.        barons,  for  an  opportunity  to  ac~i  with  efficacy ; 
trufting  much  to  the  ftrength  of  his  fortified 
places,  and  to  the  fidelity  and  valour  of  his  gar- 
rifons.     The  Earls  of  Flanders  and  Boulogne 
appeared  at  firfl  the  moft  formidable  of  his  ene- 
mies, having  taken  in  a  fhort  time  the  towns  of 
Aumale,  Neuchatel,  and  Driencourt.     But  at 
the  lad  of  thefe  places  the  Earl  of  Boulogne 
received  a  wound  in  his  knee,  of  which  he  died 
in  a  few  days  ;  and  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders was  fo  much  affecled  with  grief  at  this  dif- 
after,  and  with  remorfe  for  the  unnatural  war  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  that  he  retired  out  of 
Normandy  with  his  own  troops,  and  thofe  of 

"  W.  Neubrigen.  1.2.0.27.  <J  Benedia.  Abbas,  p.  54. 
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Boulogne  ".  Delivered  from  thofe  dangerous 
enemies  on  that  fide,  Henry  began  to  think  of 
a£ling  offenfively  againft  his  other  foes.  With 
this  view  he  marched  from  Rouen  to  attempt  the 
relief  of  Verneuil,  which  had  been  bravely  de- 
fended, but  was  now  reduced  to  great  diftrefs 
for  want  of  provifions.  The  King  of  France 
treated  the  firft  reports .  of  his  approach  with 
fcorn,  as  thinking  them  incredible,  but  when  he 
found  them  real,  he  raifed  the  fiege,  and  retired 
into  his  own  territories,  Auguft  pth,  with  ftich 
precipitation,  that  he  left  his  camp  a  prey  to 
his  enemies.  The  French  barons  were  fo  much 
difcouraged  with  this  ill  fuccefs,  that,  the  legal 
time  of  their  fervice  being  ended,  they  dif- 
banded74.  The  defection  of  the  barons  of 
Britanny,  had  been  the  moft  general,  and  they 
had  done  the  greateft  mifchief ;  and  therefore 
Henry,  immediately  after  the  difTolution  of  the 
French  army,  detached  a  great  body  of  his  brave 
and  trufty  Braban$ons  into  that  province,  who 
defeated  the  rebels  in  a  pitched  battle,  Auguft 
soth,  and  fhut  up  all  the  chiefs  of  them  in  the 
caftle  of  Doll,  to  which  they  had  fled  for  refuge. 
As  foon  as  Henry  received  this  agreeable  news, 
he  fet  out  fromRouen,  and,  travelling  all  night, 
arrived  at  Doll  next  morning,  and  prefled  the 
fiege  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  the  Earl  oi" 
Chefter,  the  Baron  de  Fougers,  and  about  a 

i*  R.  Hoveden.  Annal,  p.  306.     W.  Neubrigen.  1.  3.  c.  aS, 
»»  Id.  ibid. 
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A.D.U73.  hundred  other  nobles,  were  obliged  tofurrender 
*"""  J  at  difcretion,  Augufl  26th,  and  were  fent  to 
different  prifons  75.  The  news  of  thefe  events 
ilruck  fuch  terror  into  the  rebellious  barons  in 
the  other  provinces,  that  they  difmiffed  their 
followers,  and  retired  to  their  caftles.  Thus 
were  all  the  numerous  enemies  of  Henry  on  the 
continent  diffipated  in  a  few  months,  with  little 
lofs  or  labour. 

Events  of  £jor  were  his  adyerfaries  in  Britain  more  fuc- 
cefsful.  For  Richard  de  Lucy,  chief  judiciary, 
took  the  town  of  Leicefler,  July  28th,  which 
belonged  to  Robert  de  Bellomont,EarlofLeice£ 
ter,  the  King's  mod  inveterate  enemy,  who  was 
then  with  the  young  King  in  France.  After  this, 
marching  northward  with  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
high  conftable  of  England,  and  other  loyal 
barons,  they  compelled  the  King  of  Scotland, 
who  had  committed  the  moft  horrid  ravages  in 
the  northern  counties,  to  retire  into  his  own  domi- 
nions ;  into  which  they  followed  him,  and  would 
probably  have  committed  equal  ravages,  if  they 
had  not  received  intelligence,  that  the  Earl  of 
Leicelier  had  landed  near  Walton  caftle  in  Suf- 
folk, October  i7th,  with  an  army  of  Flemings. 
Carefully  concealing  this  intelligence  from  the 
King  of  Scots,  they  concluded  a  truce  with  that 
prince  to  the  feafl  of  St.Hilary  ;  and  marching 
into  the  fouth  with  great  expedition,  encoun- 
tered and  defeated  the  Earl  of  Leicefler's  army 

75  W.  Neubrigen.  1.  3.  c.  29. 
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near  St.  Edmondfbury,  November    ift,    taking  A.D.«73. 
that  Earl,  with  his  countefs,  and  feveral  noble-  ' — v ' 
men,  prifoners ?a.    Thus  ended  this  aciive  cam- 
paign,  in  a  manner  equally  glorious  and  happy 
to  the  elder  Henry ;   who,  in  December,  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Scotland,  from  the  feaft  of  St.  Hilary,  to  the  end 
of  the  Eafter  holidays  next  year.77 

Though  the  operations  of  war  were  fufpended  A.D.n;4. 
for  fome  months,  by  the  truce  and  the  feafon  of  Plan?f  the 
the  year,  preparations  for  it  were  going  forward,  tors  for 
The  confederates  refolving  to  make  the  moft  thi.s  cam' 
vigorous    efforts,    efpecially    againfl   England,  p 
formed  the  following  plan  for  the  operations  of 
the  next  campaign.  While  the  King  of  Scotland 
invaded  the  northern  counties,  the  young  King 
Henry,  with  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  whofe  ambi- 
tion had  conquered  his  remorfe,  were  to  land  in 
the  fouth,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  of 
Flemings ;   and  feveral  Englifh  earls,  who  had 
been  perverted  from   their  duty,  were  to  rife 
with  their  followers  in  different  counties,  to  in- 
creafe  the  public  confufion.  To  detain  the  elder 
Henry  on  the  continent,  the  King  of  France 
(accompanied  by  the  two  young  princes,  Richard 
and  Geoffrey)  was  to  invade  Normandy  with  all 
his  forces.78 

In  confequence  of  this  well -concerted  plan,  Opera- 
the  King  of  Scotland,  at  the  expiration  of  the  tions  of 

the  war. 

76  Benedid.  Abbas,  p.69-     M.  Paris,  p. 89. 
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A.D.I174-  truce,  entered  England  with  a  great  army,  and 
fpread  terror  and  defolation  over  all  the  northern 
counties ;  while  David  Earl  of  Huntington, 
brother  to  the  King  of  Scots,  Robert  Earl  of 
Ferrers,  Hugh  Bigot  Earl  of  Norfolk,  Roger  de 
Mowbray,  and  the  numerous  vafTals  of  the  two 
powerful  Earls  of  Leicefter  and  Chefter,  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  their  followers  in  their  refpec- 
tives  counties.  If  the  young  King,  with  the  Earl 
of  Flanders,  had  landed  at  this  time,  England 
mud  have  fubmitted  to  their  authority.  But  by 
their  delays  the  whole  fcheme  was  difconcerted. 
Richard  de  Lucy,  with  fome  loyal  barons,  made 
head  againft  the  rebels  in  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom ;  while  the  well-affedled  nobility  of  Lincoln- 
mire  and  Yorkfhire,  commanded  and  animated 
by  Geoffrey,  Bimop-elect  of  Lincoln,  King 
Henry's  natural  fon  by  the  Fair  Rofamond,  de- 
feated Roger  de  Mowbray,  and  put  a  ftop  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  obliging  him  to 
retire  nearer  to  his  own  dominions.79 
Arrival  of  When  things  were  in  this  pofture,  King  Henry, 
Henry  in  having  put  his  territories  on  the  continent  in  the 
anl^fit'to  bed  ftate  of  defence,  embarked  at  Barfleur,  July 
thetombof  gth,  and  landed  that  evening  at  Southampton, 
bringing  with  him  the  two  Queens,  Eleanor  and 
Margaret,  with  the  captive  Earls  of  Chefter  and 
Leicefter.  Influenced  by  motives,  about  which 
•we  can  only  form  uncertain  guefles,  he  haftened 

79  R.  Hoveden,   p-3O7,  308.     W.  Neubrigen.  1.2.  c.  34.     Bene- 
diift.  Abbas,  p-73-  748.     Anglia  Sacra,  l.».  p-378>  379. 
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to  Canterbury,  to  perform  his  devotions  at  the  A.D.H74. 
flirine  of  Thomas  Becket,  who  was  now  efteemed  ^  /"~ 
the  guardian  of  the  Englifh  nation,  and  was 
become  the  favourite  obje6t  of  their  adoration. 
Having  fpent  a  whole  day  and  night  in  proftra- 
tion,  failing,  and  prayer,  before  the  tomb  of 
Becket,  and  expofed  his  naked  moulders  to  the 
flagellations  of  the  monks,  he  received  abfolu- 
tion,  and  fet  out  for  London;  where  he  arrived, 
July  1 3th, —  a  day  diftinguifhed  by  one  of  the 
moil  memorable  and  happy  events  of  his  reign  — 
the  captivity  of  the  King  of  Scotland.50 

That  prince  had  in  veiled  Alnwickcaftle;  and  King  of 
fancying  himfelf  fecure  from  the  approach  of  any  ^jj1"^ 
enemy,  had  fent  out  the  bulk  of  his  forces  in  foner. 
three  different  bodies,  to  plunder  the  adjacent 
countries,  retaining  only  his  houfehold  troops 
about  hisperfon,  to  reilrain  the  excurfions  of  the 
garrifon.     The  famous  Ranulph  de  Glanville, 
then  meriffof  Yorkmire,  afterwards  chief  jufti- 
ciary  of  England,  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
(late  of  things,  collecled  a  choice  body  of  about 
four  hundred  knights,  with  which  he  arrived  at 
Newcaflle  in  the  evening  of  July  i2th.     Here 
he  halted  a  few  hours  to  refrelh  his  men  and 
horfes,    and   marching    about    day-break,    ap- 
proached very  near  the  enemy's  camp  next  morn- 
ing, quite  undifcovered,  under  the  cover  of  a 
thick  fog.     When  the  fog  cleared  up,  Alnwick 
cattle  was  feen  at  a  fmall  diftance,  and  the  King 

*°  W.  Neubrigen.  1.  a.  0.35. 
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A.D.U74.  of  Scots,  with  about  feventy  knights,  engaged  in 
~J~'-  the  falhionable  exerciie  of  tilting  in  a  neighbour- 
ing field.  The  King  was  not  in  the  lead  alarmed 
at  the  fight  of  thefe  armed  troops,  believing 
them  to  belong  to  his  own  fubject  Dun  can  Earl  of 
Fife.  Even  when  he  discovered  that  they  were 
enemies,  he  was  fo  far  from  attempting  to  lave 
himfelf  by  flight,  that,  fhaking  his  fpear,  and 
crying  to  his  attendants,  "  it  will  now  be  feen 
"  who  is  a  good  knight/'  he  boldly  advanced  to 
the  attack.  But  his  horfe  being  killed  in  the 
firfl  encounter,  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and 
taken  prifoner ;  at  which  his  followers  were  fo 
much  confounded  that  they  either  fled  or  yielded. 
Confe-  Henry  being  awakened  from  his  fleep  at  mid- 

thaTevent.  nignt  by  the  mefienger  who  brought  the  news  of 
this  event,  leapt  from  his  bed,  and  wept  for  joy, 
commanding  all  his  friends  to  be  called  to  him 
immediately,  and  all  the  bells  of  London  to  be 
rung  to  proclaim  the  happy  tidings81.  Nor  was 
this  exceffive  joy  without  foundation.  For  the 
captivity  of  the  King  of  Scots  blafted  all  the 
fchemes.of  the  confederates,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  troubles  of  England  almoft  in  a  moment. 
The  Scotch  army  immediately  retired,  and  the 
feveral  corps  of  which  it  was  compofed  quarrelling 
.amongft  themfelves,  gave  their  enemies  ample 
revenge  for  the  injuries  they  had  done  them. 
The  rebellious  barons  laboured  to  anticipate  one 

81  W.  Neubrigen.  1.  a.  0.23.25.      Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  77,  78. 
R.  Hoveden,  p.  308, 309. 
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another  in  making  their  fubmiffions,  and  giving  A.D.ii74. 
up   their  caftles ;  and  }7oung  Henry,  with  the  — I~'r~1— ' 
Earl  of  Flanders,  who  were  ready  to  fail  with  a 
great  fleet  and  army,  no  fooner  heard  of  thele 
events,  than  they  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  an 
invafion. 

The  King  of  France  having  fummoned  all  his  The  King 
nobility  to   attend    him,  with   their   followers,  °f  Jrance 

DCllCV?CS 

marched  at  their  head,  and  fat  down  before  Rouen. 
Rouen,  the  capital  of  Normandy,  July  2ift, 
where  he  was  foon  after  joined  by  young  Henry 
and  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  with  all  their  forces, 
\vhich  enabled  him  to  pufh  the  fiege  with  great 
vigour,  and  without  intermiffion.  But  the  city 
was  sdefended  with  equal  vigour  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  feveral  loyal  barons  who  had  thrown 
themfelves  into  it  with  their  vafials,  and  repelled 
all  the  open  affaults  of  the  befiegers,  and  alfo 
defeated  an  attempt  that  they  had  made  to  take  it 
by  furprife,  on  St.  Laurence's  day,  Auguft  loth, 
when  a  truce  had  been  proclaimed. 8* 

Henry,  hearing  of  the  danger  of  his  Norman  Henry  re- 
capital,  and  having  fettled  his  affairs  in  England,  Nomln- 
embarked  at  Portfmouth,  Auguft  7th,  with  his  dy,  and 
Braban9ons,  and  a  thoufand  Welfti,  whom  he  jjf^f8 
had  taken  into  his  pay;  carrying  with  him  the  Rouen. 
King  of  Scots,    and  the  two  potent  Earls  of 
Chefter  and  Leicefler ;    but   leaving   the   two 
Queens  behind  him.     He  met  with  a  favourable 
pafiage,  and  landed  next  day  at  Barfleur,  having 

**  W.  Neubrigen.  1.  a.  c.  36. 
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A.D.HM.  fpent  no  more  than  one  month  on  this  mod  for- 
"~v tunate  expedition,  by  which  he  favecl  his  king- 
dom  from  the  mod  imminent    danger.     Com- 
mitting his  royal  and  noble  captives  to  prifon  at 
Falaife,  he  marched  towards  Rouen,  which  he 
entered  by  the  bridge  over  the  Seine,  on  Sunday, 
Auguft  nth,  and  was  received  with  every  pof- 
fible  demonftration  of  joy.     Next  morning  he 
commanded  the  gate  towards  the  enemy's  camp, 
which  had  been  walled  up,  to  be  opened,  and 
the  ditch  to  be  filled  ;  and  fent  his  Welfli  troops 
into  the  neighbouring  woods,  who  were  ib  for- 
tunate as  to  take  a  large  convoy  of  provifions. 
The  befiegers  now  defpairing  to  take  the  city, 
became  anxious  about  their  retreat,  in  order  to 
which  the  King  of  France  fent  ambafladors  to 
propofe  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Malauny,  and 
a  truce  for   two  days ;    to    both  which  Henry 
contented.     Under  the  protection  of  this  truce, 
Louis  marched  his   army  through   the   Green 
Foreil ;  but  inftead  of  halting  at  Malauny  to  at- 
tend the  conference,  he  purfued  his  march  with 
great  precipitation  into  his  own  territories.83 
Henry  Though  the  King  of  France  had  efcaped  from 

concludes   a  dangerous  fituation  by  this  diftionourable  nTa- 
an  ho-  5  * 

nourabie  tagem,  he  was  now  convinced  that  all  his  efforts 
to  ruin  Henry  would  be  in  vain,  and  might  end 
greatly  to  his  own  diigrace.  He  therefore  fe- 
rioufly  propofed  a  conference  to  be  held  at  a 
place  between  Tours  and  Amboife ;  where  an 

*3  R.  de  Diceto,  col.  579.     J.  Brompt.  col.  1098. 
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end  was  put  to  this  unnatural  war,  September  A.D.ii74. 

agth,  by  a  peace,  of  which  Henry  prefcribed  ' — *» ' 

the  terms.  By  this  peace  the  formidable  con- 
federacy againfl  him  was  diflTolved,  and  all  who 
had  been  engaged  in  it,  releafed  from  their  oaths. 
His  three  rebellious  fons  threw  themfelves  at  his 
feet,  implored  his  pardon,  and  acknowledged 
his  authority  as  a  father  and  a  king ;  and  he  af- 
figned  them  appointments  for  their  fupport,  more 
fuitable  to  his  own  generofity  than  to  their  merits. 
All  prifoners  were  fet  at  liberty  on  both  fides, 
and  reftored  to  their  eilates,  except  the  King  of 
Scots,  and  the  Earls  of  Leicefter  and  Chefler, 
with  whom  a  feparate  peace  was  to  be  made.  A 
total  oblivion  of  all  injuries  on  both  parts  was 
declared,  and  young  Henry  agreed  to  confirm  all 
the  grants  that  had  been  made  by  his  father 
during  the  war.84 

Thus  did  this  great  prince,  by  his  wifdom,  Great 
valour,    activity,    and  good  fortune,   baffle  all  k™*? of 
the  attempts  of  a  powerful  combination,  which  Henry, 
feemed  to  threaten  him  with  inevitable  ruin.  Nor 
was  his  lenity  on  this  occah'on  lefs  confpicuous 
than  his  other  virtues.     He  fet  at  liberty,  with- 
out any  ranfom,  no  fewer  than  nine  hundred 
and  fixty-nine  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ;  and 
even  thofe  few  who  were  excepted  out  of  this 
pacification  were  not  treated  with  feverity.     The 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  after  the  captivity  of  its 

•*  Benedidl.    Abbas,  .p.  87 — 93.       W.  Neubrigen.  1.  «.  c.  38. 
R.  Hoveden,  p.  309,  310.     Rymer  Fccdera,  p.  37,  38. 
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AJ).ii74.  King,  became  a  fcene  of  the  moft  deplorable 
' — r—>  anarchy  and  confufion,  which  made  that  prince 
and  his  nobility  willing  to  fubmit  almoft  to  any 
terms  to  procure  his  liberty  ;  and  Henry  very 
prudently  embraced  this  opportunity  of  reducing 
both  to  a  feudal  fubjedtion  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. On  this  fingle  condition  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Falaife,  December  8th,  and  the  King 
of  Scots  engaged  that  he  and  his  fucceffors,  Kings 
of  Scotland,  together  with  all  their  prelates  and 
barons,  fhould  do  homage  and  fwear  fealty  to 
Henry  and  his  fucceffors,  Kings  of  England;  for 
the  due  performance  of  which,  in  the  firft  in- 
flance,  certain  hoftages  were  given,  and  the  King 
was  fet  at  liberty .Ss 

A  J).  1175.       Henry,  who  was  a  very  fond  indulgent  parent^ 
teemy's      was  fo  much  delighted  with  the  recovery  of  his 
treat-  fons  out  of  fae  hands  of  his  enemies,  that  he 
ins  fons.      treated  them ,  not  only  with  the  greateil  kindnefs, 
but  with  the  greateft  confidence  ;  giving  to  the 
young    King   a   commiffion  in   Normandy ;  to 
Prince  Richard  in  Poitou ;  and  to  Prince  Geof- 
frey in  Britanny,  to  command  the  forces  of  thefe 
provinces,  for  executing  the  late  treaty,  by  dif- 
mantling  certain  caftles  belonging  to  their  own 
adherents.86 

Sfeemingiy  When  the  time  approached  for  their  returning 
perfe&re-  jn^o  England,  young  Henry  began  to  betray 
tion  be-  fome  fears  (which  are  faid  to  have  been  fuggefted 

85  Rymer  Foedera,  1. 1.  p.  39,  40. 
w  Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  95 — 97. 
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by  meffages  from  the  King  of  France)  that  his  AJXn75. 
father  might  treat  him  with  greater  feverity,  and  ^""^ 
even  put  him  in   prifon  in  that  kingdom.     But  Henry  and 
thefe  fears  being  at  length  difpelled,  he  threw  j^'j^ 
himfelf  once   more  at  his  father's  feet,  in  the  theirieturn 
caftle  of  Bure,  near  Caen,  April  id,  profeffing  '°sethe 

i   •        n  f-  i   •        f  i        '  [>    i  -i      lnto  E 

his  lorrow  for  his  former  undutiiulness,  with  janj. 
many  tears,  and  earnestly  intreating  him  to  al- 
low  him  to  do  homage,  and  fwear  fealty,  like 
his  other  fubjecls,  as  a  token  of  his  forgivenefs. 
This  was  accordingly  done  j  and  Henry  was  Ib 
fully  convinced  of  his  fon's  lincerity  and  fteadi- 
nefs,  that  he  fent  him  to  the  court  of  France 
(where  he  had  been  formerly  feduced)  to  take 
his  leave  of  his  father-in-law;  from  whence  he 
returned  to  his  father  at  Cherburg ;  .where  they 
celebrated  the  feftival  of  Eafter ;  after  which 
they  embarked  together  at  Barfleur,  and  landed, 
May  Qth,  at  Portfmouth57.  For  fome  time  after 
their  landing,  the  two  kings  conftantly  eat  toge- 
ther at  the  fame  table,  and  even  flept  together 
in  the  fame  bed88,  to  convince  the  world  of  the 
cordiality  of  their  reconciliation.  In  order  to 
make  the  terms  of  the  late  pacification  more  firm 
and  better  known,  they  were  read  and  ratified 
in  a  great  council  or  parliament  held  at  Weft- 
minfler,  May  2oth,  in  which  young  Henry  re- 
newed his  homage,  and  repeated  his  oath  of 
fealty  to  his  father8'.  After  this  King  Henry 

87  Diceto,  001.585,  586.     Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  96,  97. 
*s  M.Paris,  p.9i.  p»  Diceto,  001.588. 
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AJXii75.  the  father  (accompanied  by  the  young  King) 
J  made  a  progrefs  into  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  the  defection  of  the  nobility  had  been  moft 
general,  to  fee  their  caftles  demolifhed,  and  to 
punifh  them  by  heavy  fines  for  their  tranfgref- 
iions  of  the  foreft-laws ;  in  which  he  feems  to 
have  had  two  ends  in  view, —  the  replenishing  his 
own  treafury,  which  was  much  exhausted, — 
and  impoveriftiing  his  difloyal  fubje6ls.  9° 
King  and  In  this  progrefs  the  two  kings  were  met  at* 
ScSd^  York>  Augua  loth,  by  William  King  of  Scot- 
do  homage  land,  with  all  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and 
freeholders  of  his  kingdom,  who,  according  to 
the  convention  at  Falaife,  did  homage  to  both 
kings,  and  fwore  fealty,  firft  to  King  Henry  the 
father,  and  then  to  King  Henry  the  fon,  faving 
their  fealty  to  the  father  ;  on  which  their  hof- 
tages  were  fet  at  liberty91.  Thus  was  this  im- 
portant tranfaction  of  the  feudal  fubje6lion  of 
the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  the  crown 
and  kingdom  of  England  completed. 

At  the  return  of  the  two  kings  from  their 
fubmforto  northern  progrefs,  they  held  a  great  council  at 
Henry.       Windfor,   about  Michaelmas,   where    a   treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  ambafladors  of  Roderic 
OConnar,  King  of  Connaught,  by  which  that 
prince  agreed  to  hold  his  kingdom  of  the  King 
of  England,  and  to  pay  by  way  of  tribute  the 

9"  Benedi<5U  Abbas,  p.iia. 

91  Benedift.  Abbas,  p.  1 13 — lao.    R.  Hoveden,  p-3iz.   M.  Paris, 
p.9l. 
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tenth  hide  of  all  the  cattle  killed  in  his  domi-  AJ).n75. 
nions.91  '      »      ' 

Since  their  return  from  Normandy,  Henry  had  A.D.U76. 
kept  his  fon  aim  oft  continually  in  his  company,  Henry 
with  a  view  to  gain  his  affections  by  the  kindeil  three  fonS) 
and  mod  reipectf  ill  treatment,  as  well  as  to  in-  Henry, 
ftrudt  him  in  the  arts  of  government.     But  this  a 


foon  became  irkfome  to  the  young  King,  who  frey  into 
ardently  defired  to  be  at  a  diftance  from  fo  grave  Poitou<  • 
a  monitor,  that  he  might  enjoy  greater  liberty. 
With  this  view  he  frequently  folicited  his  father 
to  give  him  leave  to  pay  a  devotional  vifit  to  St. 
James  of  Campoftella.  The  King  for  fome  time 
refilled  thefe  felicitations  ;  but  at  length  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  teafing  importunity  of  his 
fon,  who  was  waiting  at  Portfmouth  for  a  fair 
wind,  when  his  two  brothers,  Richard  and  Geof- 
frey landed  at  Southampton,  on  Good  Friday. 
This  brought  Henry  back  to  court  to  vifit  his 
brothers  ;  and  his  father  prevailed  upon  him  to 
accompany  his  brother  Richard  into  Poitou,  to 
affift  him  in  reducing  the  refractory  barons  of 
that  province  :  and  on  that  expedition  he  failed 
from  Portfmouth,  April  i9th93.  But  as  foon  as 
he  reached  the  continent,  he  paid  little  regard  to 
his  father's  injunctions,  or  his  own  engagements, 
fpending  his  time  in  the  company  of  thofe  who 
had  been  his  greateft  confidents  in  his  former  re- 

volt.    Henry,  informed  of  his  fon's  fufpicious 

• 

92  Rymer  Foedera,  p.4i,  43.     Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  133  —  126. 

93  Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  140,  141. 
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A.D.H76.  conduct,  endeavoured  to  guard  againfl  its  con- 

J  fequences,  by  demolifliing  fome  of  the  caftles  of 

thole  barons  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late 

rebellion,  and  taking  others  of  them  into  his  own 

poffeffion.  94 

A.D.H77.      Though  Henry  was  under  a  neceffity  of  dimi- 
Henry        nifhing  the  power  of  fome  of  his   barons  who 

pardons  °  ,  f 

the  Earls    were  of  doubtful  loyalty,  he  took  much  greater 

ofchefter   pleafure  in   pardoning,    when  he    imagined  it 

eefter.        would  be  productive  of  a  good  effect.     Of  this 

he  gave  the  cleared  proof,  in  pardoning  the  two 

potent  Earls  of  Leicefter  and  Chefter,  who  had 

been  excepted  out  of  the  late  pacification,  and 

reftoring  to  them  their  great  eftates,  in  a  par- 

liament held  at  Northampton  in  January  this 

year.  es 

Oreat  In  another  great  council  held  at  Marlborough, 

Ma"ibo-at    ab°ut  Candlemas,  orders  were  given  to  all  the 

rough.        fheriffs  to  make  a  ftrict  inquiry  into  the  number 

of  knights  fees  in  their  refpective  counties  ;  and 

a  proclamation  was  ifl'ued  to  all  who  held  of  the 

king  by  knights  fervice,  to  attend  him  at  Lon- 

don, May  i  ft,  with  their  horfes  and  arms,  in 

order  to  an  expedition  into  Normandy  96.     But 

the  report  of  thefe  preparations  feems  to  have 

rendered  the  ufe  of  them  unneceflary. 

Difpute*         Henry  was  no  lefs  famous  over  all  Europe  for 

Ju^ce  as  a  judge,  than  for  his 


94  R.  Hoveden,  p.  317. 

95  R.  Hoveden,  p.  310.     Beiiedifl.  Abba«>  p.  1  66. 
99  Id,  Benedid.  Abbas,  i;o,  171. 
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power  and  greatnefs  as  a  king;  which  engaged  AJ).ii77. 
Sanchez   King  of  Navarre,  and  Alphonlb  King  tof~^Jfi.'l~f 
of  Caftile,  to  make  a  reference  to  him  of  all  and  Na- 
their  differences,  which  had  been  the  occalion  of  varre.»  de- 
long  wars  and  much  bloodfhed.    In  confequence  by  Henry 
of  this,  both  thefe  princes  fent  the  mod  learned  i 
and  eloquent  advocates  to  plead  their  caufe, 
Which  was  folemnly  heard  in  a  great  council  held 
at  London,  March  i3th,  and  determined  in  a 
manner  perfectly  agreeable  to  both  parties 97 :  a 
tranfadlion  more  honourable  to  Henry  than  many 
victories. 

Much  important  bufinefs  was  tranfaeted  in  Tranfao 
another  great  council  held  at  Oxford,  in  May,  tlolj? ofa 

D  3.rl  i  time  nt 

at  which  the  princes  and  chief  lords  of  Wales  at  Oxford, 
attended,  and  did  homage  to  Henry  for  their 
territories  and  eilates.  In  this  council  he  de- 
clared his  youngeft  fon  Prince  John  Lord  of  Ire- 
land, to  be  held  by  him  and  his  heirs,  as  a  fief 
under  the  crown  of  England ;  and  diftributed 
the  conquered  countries  in  that  ifland,  to  fuch  of 
his  barons  as  he  thought  moft  deferving,  and 
mod  able  to  defend  and  enlarge  thele  con- 
quefts98.  About  this  time  Queen  Margaret 
(confort  of  young  Henry),  who  had  fecretly 
withdrawn  from  England,  was  delivered  of  a 
fon  at  Paris,  who  died  foon  after  his  birth. " 

97  Benedict.  Abbas,  1.  x.  p.  1 7 z —  r J  j.     Hoveden.  Annal.  p. 3 2 1 — 
343.     Rymer  Foedera,  1. 1.  p. 43,  44^ 

93  BenediA.  Abbas,  p.  206—269. 
99  Hovedeni  p.  3  24. 
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A.D.U77.      A  new  fubjeet  of  difpute,  which  continued 

^""^""J  long,  and  was  attended  with  the  moft  important 

voyage  to    confequences,  now  broke  out  between  the  King 


Norman-  of  'France  and  the  King  of  England.  By  one  of 
terview  the  articles  of  the  peace  concluded  between  thefe 
with  the  f-wo  monarchs  at  Montmirael,  January  6th,  A.  D. 

King  of  .  -i       i         T»  •  T»  •    i        i     TT 

France,&c.  1109.,  it  was  agreed,  that  Prince  Richard,  Hen- 
ry's fecond  fon,  fhould  marry  the  Princefs 
Adelais,  Louis's  youngeft  daughter  ;  and  that 
princefs  was  foon  after  delivered  to  Henry,  to  be 
educated  in  the  court  of  England.  ICO  As  both 
the  parties  were  now  become  marriageable, 
Louis  inlifted  that  their  marriage  Ihould  be  con- 
fummated  without  delay  ;  to  which  Henry  (who 
is  faid  to  have  contracted  a  criminal  affe6lion  for 
the  princefs)  difcovered  a  reluctance,  which 
could  never  be  overcome.  Louis,  finding  all  his 
own  applications  ineffectual,  prevailed  upon  the 
Pope  to  interpofe  his  authority,  who  threatened 
to  lay  all  Henry's  dominions  under  an  interdict, 
if  he  did  not  immediately  allow  the  marriage  to 
be  completed.  To  ward  off  this  blow,  he  em- 
barked at  Portfmouth,  Auguft  ijth,  and  had 
an  interview  with  the  King  of  France,  at  which 
a  legate  from  the  Pope  was  prefent,  September 
2ift;  in  which  he  managed  matters  with  fo 
much  art,  as  to  prevent  the  interdict,  and  elude 
the  immediate  completion  of  his  fon's  marriage, 
by  confenting  to  take  upon  him  the  crofs,  and 


co  Epift.  J.  Sarifburin,  apud  Epift.  S.  T.  Cantuai  icn,  1.  a.   p.  66. 
Epift.  268. 
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engaging  to  go  (in  company  with  Louis,  who  A.D.H77. 
took  upon  him  the  crofs  at  the  fame  time)  on  an  v-"""v  ' 
expedition  into  the  Holy  Land. I01 

Though  Henry  had  taken  the  crofs,  it  is  not  A.D.U78. 
very  certain  that  he  ever  ferioufly  intended  to  Hem7 re- 
conducl  an  army  into  the  Holy  Land,  as  he  al-  England. 
ways  had  recourfe  to  excufes  when  he  was  urged  Knights 
to  perform  that  engagement.     Having  fpent  the  Geoffrey, 
firfl  fix  months  of  this  year  in  regulating  the  &c. 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  affairs  of  his  continental 
dominions,  he  landed,  July  i5th,  in  England, 
and  there  employed  his  time  to  the  fame  benefi- 
cent purpofes.     On   Auguil  6th,  he  knighted 
his  third  fon  Geoffrey,  with  great  folemnity  at 
Woodftock ;  who  foon  after  went  abroad  to  dif- 
play  his  valour  and  dexterity  in  tournaments, 
emulous  of  the  fame  which  his  two  elder  bro- 
thers, Henry  and  Richard,  had  acquired  in  thofe 
fafhionable  exercifes. 102- 

The  frequent  abfences  of  Henry  from  his  A,D.ii;9. 
kingdom,  were  attended  with  many  ill  effects,  Henry 
and,  in  particular,  encouraged  fome  of  his  flje-  fe"e^es 
riffs,    forefters,    and  other  officers,  to  venture  fheriffi. 
upon  acts  of  tyranny  and  opprefiion,  which  they 
durft  not  have  attempted  under  the  eye  of  their 
fovereign.    Being  now  at  leifure,  he  called  many 
of  thefe  delinquents  to  a  fevere  account,  and 
made  feveral  new  arrangements  for  the  better 

101  Hoveden.  Annal.  p.3»6.     Benedid.  Abbas,  l.i.  p.  230— 142. 
"»  Id.  ibid.  p.a66. 
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A.D.ii79.  adminiftration  of  juftice^  which  will  be  more 
properly  delineated  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
book. l03 

A.D.nSo.  Henry's  attention  was  again  called  to  the  con- 
Henry  re-  tinent  by  fome  important  changes  that  had  lately 
Norman-  happened  in  the  royal  family  of  France.  Louis 
dy.  Com-  VII.  having  been  feized  with  a  palfy,  his  only 
difputeshi  ^on  Philip,  a  youth  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
the  royal  was  crowned,  with  his  confent,  and  took  upon 
fanny  o  j-jjm  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  ;  in  which  he 

France. 

was  wholly  directed  by  Philip  Earl  of  Flanders. 
At  the  inftigation  of  this  Prince,  the  young  King 
treated  his  own  mother  Queen  Adelais,  and  her 
three  brothers,  the  Earls  of  Blois  and  Sancerre, 
and  the  Archbifhop  of  Rheims,  with  fo  much 
feverity,  that  they  retired  into  Normandy,  and 
implored  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land104. On  this  occafion  Henry  acted  a  very 
noble  part.  Inflead  of  fomenting  the  difcord  in 
the  royal  family  of  France,  as  Louis  had  done 
in  his,  he  laboured  to  reflore  its  peace.  In 
order  to  this,  he  made  a  voyage  into  Normandy, 
and  had  an  interview  with  King  Philip  at  Gifors. 
in  which  he  reconciled  that  prince  to  his  mother 
and  uncles,  on  reafonable  terms,  in  fpite  of  all 
the  oppofition  made  to  it  by  the  Earl  of  Flanders. 
In  this  interview  alfo  he  renewed  the  peace  with 
Philip  that  he  had  made  with  Louis  about  three 

103  Diceto,  col.  605.     Petri  Blefenf.  Epift.95. 

104  HovedeH.  p. 339.     Benedift.  Abbas,  p. 3*5,  326. 
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years  before,  and  concluded  with  that  Prince  an  A.D.iig0. 
alliance  for  their  mutual  defence.105  ^    ^    — r 

When  Henry  had  fettled  all  his  affairs  in  Nor-  A.D.II&I. 
mandy,  and  was  ready  to  embark  for  England,  Henry  re- 
he  received  an  embafly  from  the  young  King  of  England. 
France,  earneftly  intreating  his  affiftance  to  com- 
pofe  the  differences  which  had  again  broke  out 
in  his  court  and  family.     In  confequence  of  this 
intreaty  he  returned  to  Gifors,  and  once  more 
allayed  the  florm  that  raged  with  great  yiolence 
in  the  court  of  France,  between  the  parties  of 
the  Queen-mother  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders ; 
after  which   he    embarked   at   Cherburg,    and 
landed  at  Portfmouth,  July  26th.106 

As  all  Henry's  extenfive  dominions  how  en-  Henry's 
joyed  a  profound  peace,  he  thought  it  the  befl  affize  of 
time  to  provide  for  their  future  fecurity  and  de- 
fence.    With  this  view  he  publiftied  his  famous 
affize  of  arms,  as  it  is  called ;  a  regulation  fo 
wife  and  ufeful,  that  it  was  immediately  adopted 
by  feveral  other  nations.     By  this  law  every  earl, 
baron,  and  knight,  was  to  have  conftantly  in 
his  poffeffion  as  many  complete  fuits  of  armour 
(each  fuit  confiding  of  a  coat  of  mail,  a  helmet, 
a  fhield,  and  a  lance)  as  he  had  knights  fees. 
Every  freeman  who  had  rents  or  goods  to  the 
value  of  fixteen  marks,  was  to  have  one  fuit  of 
the  fame  armour  j  every  freeman  who  had  only 
ten  marks,  was  to  have  a  habergeon,  a  cap  of 

ICS  Rymer  Fcedera,  l.i.  p«53»  54.     Id. ibid.  p«335 — 329. 
408  Id.  ibid.  p.  163,  864. 
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iron,  and  a  lance ;  and  every  free  burgefs  was 
to  have  a  wambois,  a  cap  of  iron,  and  a  lance. 
Thefe  arms  were  neither  to  be  lent,  fold,  pawned, 
nor  given  for  payment  of  debt,  but  kept  in  con- 
fta'nt  readinefs  for  ufe.107 

A.D.n8a.      Henry  was  again  called  to  the  continent  by 
Henry  re-    fae  difputes  in  the  court  of  France,  which  had 

turns  to  .  ' 

Norman-    now  broken  out  into  a  civil  war.     But  he  was 
dy,  and      for  fome  time  prevented  from  making  that  voyage 

again  com-  r  .  i        i    •       Vr 

pofes  the    by  contrary  winds,   and  did  not  land  in  JNor- 

differences  mandy  till  about  Midlent.     Having  procured  an 

court  of     interview  after  Eafter  with  the  King  of  France, 

France.      and  the  heads  of  the  two  contending  parties,  he 

once  more  reflored  tranquillity  to  that  diflrafted 

court  and  kingdom.103 

Henry's         While  he  was  engaged  in  this  beneficent  tranf- 
td  the        action,    fo  worthy   of  a  great  and  good  king, 
Duke  of    he  received  the  melancholy  news  of  the  expul- 
hfsXfoif-in-  fi°n  °f  his  fon-in-law,  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of 
law.          Saxony  and  Bavaria,  from  all  his  territories,  by 
the  united  forces  of  the  Emperor  and  empire. 
About  the  end  of  July,  that  unhappy  prince, 
his  afflicted  confort,  his  infant  family,  and  a  few 
faithful  friends,  who  had  not  abandoned  them  in 
their  dilirefs,  arrived  in  Normandy;  and  were 
received  by  Henry  with  the  moft  foothing  ten- 
dernefs.     On  the  Duke  and  his  family  he  fettled 
a  maintenance  fuitable  to  their  rank  and  his  af- 
fection ;  and  on  their  faithful  attendants  he  be- 

'•7  Benedict.  Abbas,  p-365 — 368.     Hoveden,  p. 351. 
la8  Benedift.  Abbas,  p. 3 73,  374. 
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flowed  valuable  prefents,  and  procured  J;hem  per- 
miflion  to  return  to  their  native  country.109 

Nor  was  this  his  only  domeftic  uneaiinefs  at  Henry  pre- 
this  time.     For  his  eldeft  fon  Henry,  who  had  vents  a 
fpent  much  of  his  time,   for  feveral  years,    in 


frequenting  tilts  and  tournaments,  attended  by  eldeft  fon- 
an  expeniive  retinue  of  knights,  importunately 
demanded  the  ceffion  of  Normandy  to  enable 
him  to  reward  his  followers  ;  and  meeting  with 
a  refufal,  retired  into  France  in  violent  difcon- 
tent.  But  by  frequent  meflages,  and  generous 
offers  of  an  eftablifliment  of  one  hundred  pounds 
of  Anjouvine  money  a-day  for  himfelf,  ten 
pounds  of  the  fame  money  for  his  confort,  and 
fuitable  rewards  for  one  hundred  knights,  he 
prevailed  upon  him  to  return,  and  profefs  his 
fatisfaction  with  this  appointment."0 

Henry  was  earnestly  defirous  of  increafing  and  A.D.n83. 
perpetuating  the  harmony  which  now  fubfifted  Rupture  in 
in  his  family,  and  amongft  his  fons,  by  adding  famny  Of 
the  feudal  ties,  which  were  then  efleemed  in-  England. 
violable,  to  thofe  of  blood.     At  Angers,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  he  held  an  afTembly  of 
his  nobles  ;  in  which  he  propofed,  that  his  fons, 
Richard   and  Geoffrey,  fhould  do   homage  to 
their  eldeft  brother  Henry,  for  their  refpeclive 
territories  of  Aquitaine  and  Britanny,  that  they 
might  be  engaged  to  fupport  one  another  by  the 
mutual  obligations  eftablimed  by  that  ceremony. 
Geoffrey  complied  with  his  father's  will,  and  did 

IC»  Benedict.  Abbas,  ^.377.  "°  Id.  p.378.  380. 
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homage  to  his  brother  for  Britannyj  but  Richard 
rejected  the  propoi'al  with  fo  much  haughtinefs, 
that  it  occafioned  an  immediate  and  mofl  violent 
animofity  between  him  and  his  eldeft.  brother. 
Thefe  fiery  fpirits  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and 
the  war  was  carried  on  between  them  with  fo 
much  rancour,  that  no  quarter  was  given  on 
either  fide.     Their  afflicted  father  for  fome  time 
did  not  interpofe.     But  at  lad,  obferving  that 
his  fecond  fon  Richard  was  in  danger  of  being 
overpowered  by  the  united  forces  of  his   two 
brothers,  and  of  fome  powerful  barons  of  Aqui- 
taine,  who  had  revolted,  he  raifed  an  army,  and 
marched  to  his  relief.     This  brought  on  a  treaty 
between  the  contending  parties  near  Limoges, 
which  was  managed  with  great  duplicity  on  the 
part  of  the  two  aflbciated  brothers ;   and  the 
elder  Henry,  fufpe6ling  no  harm  when  engaged 
in  a  negotiation  with  his  own  children,  was  twice 
in  danger  of  being  killed.'1' 

Death  of        During  this  negotiation,  the  mind  of  young 
young        Henry  was  agitated — by  the  moll  violent  rage 
Henry.      againft  his  brother  Richard — by  the  llrongeft  re- 
fentment  againft  his  father  for  interpofing  in  his 
behalf — and  by  the  moil  tormenting  uncertainty, 
whether  to  venture  a  battle  or  fubmit  to  peace. 
At  length  he  was  perfuaded  by  his  brother  Geof- 
frey, and  the  revolted  barons  of  Aquitaine,  to 
hazard  a  battle.     But  the  horror  attending  this 
unnatural  refolution,  added   to  his  other  paf- 

"'  -Benedift.  Abbas,  p. 385,  &c. 
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fions,  threw  him  into  a  fever.  When  his  phy- 
ficians  acquainted  him,  that  they  had  no  hopes 
of  his  recovery,  his  foul  was  feized  with  bitter 
remorfe  and  anguifh  for  his  repeated  rebellions 
againft  his  indulgent  parent,  to  whom  he  fent  a 
meffage,  expreffing  his  repentance,  and  earneftly 
intreating  a  vifit.  Henry,  prevented  from  com- 
plying with  this  requefl  by  the  reprefentations  of 
his  friends,  took  a  ring  from  his  finger,  and  fent 
it  to  his  fon  as  a  mark  of  his  forgivenefs.  The 
dying  prince  received  it  with  much  emotion,  and 
preffing  it  to  his  lips,  foon  after  expired  (June 
nth)  on  a  heap  of  afhes,  where  he  had  com- 
manded himfelf  to  be  laid,  with  a  halter  about 
his  neck,  and  in  fearful  agonies  of  mind112. 
When  Henry  was  allured  of  his  fon's  death,  all 
his  fortitude  of  mind  and  ftrength  of  body  failed 
him.  He  fainted  away  thrice ;  after  which  a 
flood  of  tears  coming  to  his  relief,  he  broke  out 
into  loud  lamentations,  extolling  the  beauty, 
bravery,  and  other  good  qualities  of  the  departed 
Prince,  and  forgetting  all  his  faults"3.  On  the 
death  of  young  Henry,  his  army  difbanded,  his 
confederates  haftened  to  make  their  fubmiflions, 
•and  the  public  tranquillity  was  reftored. 

Henry,  after  the  death  of  his  eldefl  fon,  be-  A.D.n84. 
came  defirous  of  making  fbme  new  arrangements  Frefh  dif- 
in  the  difpofal  of  his  territories  amongft  his  fur-  f 


111  Benedift.  Abbas,   p.  393,   393.      W.  Neubrigen.    L  3,   c.  7. 
R.Hovedeni  Annal.  p.354.  IIJ  Benedi<5l.  Abbas,  p.  394* 
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A.D.ii84.  viving  fons,  which  unhappily  gave  rife  to  new 
HerTT  and  difputes  *n  n's  family.  As  Richard  was  now  be- 
his  fons.  come  heir  apparent  to  the  kingdom  of  England 
HeE^eturns  and  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  his  father  propofed 
land.  Ex-  that  he  mould  refign  Aquitaine  in  favour  of  his 
pedmon  younereft  brother  John.  Richard  required  a  few 

into  Wales,  ?. 

&c.  days  to  connder  or  this  propolal ;  at  the  end  or 

which  he  returned  a  refufal  in  the  flrongeft  terms, 
declaring,  that  no  man  ihould  ever  pofTefs  Aqui- 
taine while  he  lived114.  Henry,  much  offended 
at  this  refufal,  placed  his  favourite  fon  John, 
now  feventeen  years  of  age,  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  in  hopes  of  terrifying  Richard  into  a  com- 
pliance, and  in  the  mean  time  went  himfelf  into 
England,  where  he  landed  June  i3thlls.  The 
Welfh  had  committed  fome  ravages  on  the  Eng- 
lifh  borders  during  the  King's  abfence  ;  but  as 
foon  as  he  approached  their  territories  with  an 
army,  their  Prince,  Rees  ap  Griffin,  waited  upon 
him,  and  made  the  moft  humble  fubmiffions. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  he  re- 
ceived the  unwelcome  news  that  an  actual  war 
had  broken  out  between  his  fons  abroad :  on 
which  he  fent  metfengers,  commanding  them  to 
difmifs  their  forces,  and  come  to  him  imme- 
-  diately ;  which  none  of  them  dared  to  difobey. 
At  their  arrival,  Henry  held  a  great  council  of 
his  prelates  and  nobility  at  London,  November 
3oth,  in  which  his  three  fons  were  publicly 

114  Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  404.  "5  Id.  p.  406. 
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reconciled.  After  which  Geoffrey  was/ent  back  A.D.n34. 
to  the  continent,  and  the  other  two  remained  in 
England."5 

Queen  Eleanor,  who  had  been  feveral  years  in 
a  ftate  of  confinement,  was  fet  at  liberty  on  the  E"glifh 

ini-r^T  i  -i-k       i      /i      /.  o  -i     court  m  a 

arrival  or  the  Duke  and  Ducneis  or  baxony,  with  ftate  Of 
their  family,  in  England,  in  the  fummer  of  the  tranquil- 
preceding  year,  and  now  lived  on  decent  terms 
with  her  royal  confort,  when  the  King's  ambaf- 
fadors  brought  the  Emperor's  permiffion  to  the 
Duke  of  Saxony  to  return  into  Germany,  with 
hopes  of  being  reftored  to  fome  part  of  his  do- 
minions ;  which  diffufed  the  greateft  joy  over  the 
Englifli  court.  When  Henry  was  in  good  hu- 
mour on  account  of  this  agreeable  news,  he 
yielded  to  the  folicitations  of  his  fon  Richard, 
and  permitted  him  to  return  into  Aquitaine,  and 
then  fet  out  on  a  progrefs  into  the  north  of 
England.117 

When  Henry  had  reached  Nottingham,  in  his  The  patri- 
way  to  York,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  meflenger,  ^f°fem 
with  the  news,  that  Heraclius,  the  patriarch  of  arrives  in 
Jerufalem,  was  arrived  in  England.     On  which  Englal\d> 

^^  2.11  d  cndcii* 

he  returned,  and  received  him  at  Reading.  The  voursto 
patriarch,  falling  at  the  King's  feet,  accofled  excite 
him  in  this  pathetic  itrain :  "  The  Lord  Jefus  an  expedi, 
"  Chrift,  OKing!  calls  thee,  and ^  the  people  of  t»°n  into 
"  God  intreat  tiiee,  to  come  to  the  defence  of 
"  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  in  their  name  I  prefent 
"  thee  with  the  royal  ftandard,  with  the  keys  of 

"5  Benedict.  Abbas,  p.4i5-  "7  Id.  p.43*- 
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"  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  and  of  the  fepulchre  of 
"  our  Lord.  Come,  O  great  Prince  !  andrefcue 
"  us  out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemies ;  for  in 
"  thee,  under  God,  we  place  all  our  hope  and 
"  confidence."  The  King  raifed  the  patriarch 
from  the  ground,  and  promifed  to  confult  with 
his  prelates  and  nobles  on  the  fubje6t  of  his  peti- 
tion'8. A  great  council  was  accordingly  held 
at  London,  on  the  firft  Sunday  of  Lent;  in 
which,  after  long  deliberation,  it  was  agreed, 
that  it  was  more  proper  for  Henry  to  flay  at 
home,  and  govern  his  own  dominions,  than  to 
go  on  fo  diflant  an  expedition  ;  and  that  he 
ftiould  confult  with  the  King  of  France  before  he 
gave  a  final  anfwer  to  the  patriarch ;  but  that 
fuch  prelates,  nobles,  and  others,  as  pleafed, 
might  take  the  crofs"9 :  a  liberty  which  too 
many  embraced. 

Another  council  was  held  at  Windfor,  April 
ifl,  in  which  Henry  made  a  grant  of  the  county 
of  Huntington  to  William  King  of  Scotland,  who 
was  prefent;  and  having  folemnly  knighted  his 
own  youngefl  fon  Prince  John,  he  fent  him  into 
Ireland,  with  a  confiderable  army.  '20 

The  King  of  England's  prefence  was  now  be- 
come very  neceflary  on  the  continent,  to  extin- 
guifh  a  frefh  war  that  had  broken  out  between 
his  two  refllefs  and  ambitious  fons,  Richard  and 


"8  Benedict.  Abbas,  p. 434.     R.  Hoveden,  p.  359. 

"»  Diceto,  col.6s6.     Benedict.  Abbas,  p.43j. 

'"  Id.  ibid.     Hoveden,  p. 3 5 9.     Expug.  Hibern.  1.2.  0.31. 
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Geoffrey;  and  therefore,  embarking  at  Dover,  AJD.ii85. 
April  i6th,  he  landed  at  Whitfand,  and  from  Vfon^idl7' 
thence  went  by  land  into  Normandy,  where  he  ard  to  ob«. 
immediately  raifed  an  army.     But,  being  unwil-  dience> 
ling  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  his  own  chil- 
dren, he  fent  a  melfage  to  Prince  Richard,  com- 
manding him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  refign 
the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  to  his  mother  Queen 
Eleanor,  to  whom  it  belonged;  threatening,  that 
if  he  did  not  obey,  that  princefs  mould  appear 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  take  pofTeffion  of  it 
by  force.     Richard,  by  the  advice  of  his  wifeft 
friends,    complied    with    this    command ;  and 
coming  to  his  father,  was  again  received  into 
favour. "' 

After  this,  Henry  had  a  confultation  with  the  ttenf>^ 
King  of  France,  on  the  affairs  of  the  Holy  Land,  ference 
at  which  Heraclius  was  prefent.     But  neither  of  wi.th  the 
thefe  princes  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  under-  France 
take   a  croifade   in  perfon,   though  they  both  about  the 
promifed  very   confiderable    aids    in   men  and 
money,  with  which  the  patriarch  was  far  from 
being  contented. '" 

Prince  John's  expedition  into  Ireland  this  year  11! 
was  unfuccefsful,  owing  to  the  imprudent  and 
infolent  behaviour  of  the  prince  himfelf,  and  of  expedition 
the  young  nobility  in  his  retinue,  to  the  Irifh  " 
chieftains,  by  which  the  well-affe6led  were  dif- 
gufted,  and  the  difaffecled  were  confirmed  in 

121  Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  436.  '"  Id.  p.  437. 
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A.D.M85.  their  oppolition I2J.      Having  therefore  fquan- 
/""~~''  dered  away  a  great  fum  of  money,  and  loft  the 
belt  part  of  his  army,  he  returned  into  England, 
December  i7th,  leaving  the  chief  direction  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  to  the  brave  John  de  Curcy. 
A.D.H86.       A  few  days  before  the  beginning  of  Lent  this 
Henry,       year,  Henry  had  an  interview  with  Philip  King 
fng^a  con"  °f  France  at  Gifors  j  in  which  fome  difputes  that 
ference       had  arifen  about  the  dowry  of  Queen  Margaret, 
King  of     widow  of  young  King  Henry,  were  amicably 
France,  re-  adjufted ;  and  Henry  alfo  folemnly  engaged  no 
l°nger  to  delay  the  marriage  of  his  fon  Richard 
with    the  Princefs  Adelais124.      But  he  found 
means  to  elude  the  fulfilling  of  this  engagement, 
by  fending  his  fon  to  profecute  a  war,  the  caufes 
of  which  are  not  mentioned,  againft  the  Earl  of 
Thouloufe,  while  he  himfelf  came  over  into  Eng- 
land, where  he  landed  April  27th. 
Death  of        Henry's  fecond  furviving  fon  Geoffrey,  not 
contented  with  the  duchy  of  Britanny,  petitioned 
his  father  for  the  earldom  of  Anjouj  which  was 
refufed.     Irritated   at  this  repulfe,   and  being 
naturally  of  a  reftlefs  intriguing  difpolition,  he 
retired  to  the  court  of  France,  and  engaged  in 
very  criminal   machinations   againft    his   royal 
father,  and  the  peace  of  his  dominions.     But, 
while  he  was  thus  employed,  he  was  feized  with 
a  fever,  occafioned  by  the  bruifes  he  had  received 
in  a  tournament,   and  died  at  Paris,   Auguft 

113  Expug.  Hibern.  1.2.  c.  35. 
"*  fienedia.  Abbas,  p.  444. 
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ipth  I2S.     Though  an  exceffive  fondne&  for  his  AJD.n86. 
children  was  one  of  Henry's  greatefl  failings,  he  *      *~~ 
was  not  much  affected  with  the  news  of  his  death, 
as  he   was  no  ftranger  to  his  reftlefs  deceitful 
character,  and  the  pernicious  fchemes  in  which 
he  was  engaged. 

Geoffrey  left  only  one  daughter,  an  infant,  Difpute 
who  was  the  innocent  occafion  of  a  breach  be-  Hemyancj 
tween  the  Kings  of  France  and  England.     For  the  King 
Philip  fent  ambaffadors  to  Henry,  claiming  the  °£0Fura^' 
guardianfhip  of  the  heirefs  of  Britanny,  and  the  guardian- 
government   of  her   dominions  during  her  in-  jjjjj^f^' 
fancy;  and  threatening  to  declare  war  againft  Britanny. 
him,  if  thefe  things  were  not  granted.     Though 
this  claim  was  ill  founded,  Henry,  being  averfe  to 
an  immediate  rupture,  fent  ambaffadors  to  the 
court  of  France,  who  procured  a  truce  to  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year,  which  was  afterwards 
prolonged  to  Eafter. I26 

Henry,  deiirous  of  avoiding  a  war  with  the  A.D.ng;, 
King   of    France,    embarked    for  Normandy,  War 
February  aoth,  and  held  two  conferences  with  Henry  and 
that  prince,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April ;  Philip  con- 
but  without  effect:  Philip  being  much  irritated,  a  truce. ? 
and  with  good  reafon,  that  the  marriage  of  his 
lifter  with  Prince  Richard  had  not  been  com- 
pleted ;  and  that  Henry  kept  that  princefs  in  a 
kind  of  captivity  in  England127.      War  being 


125  Diceto,  col.  630. 

"*  Hoveden,  p.  361.     Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  455. 

J2?  Gervas  Chroni  col.  1486. 
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A.D.II87.  now  unavoidable,  both  kings  took  the  field  at 
the  head  of  very  great  armies;  and,  after  various 
operations  of  lefs  importance,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  engaging  in  a  general  aclion,  June  21  ft, 
when  the  Pope's  legates,  who  were  in  the  King, 
of  England's  army,  interpofed  their  good  offices, 
and  brought  about  a  truce  for  two  years.  lza 

ttndutiful        After   the  conclufion   of  this  truce,   Prince 
Richard  vifited  the  King  of  France,  in  his  camp, 


Richard,  and  from  thence  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  and 
contracted  fo  intimate  a  friendftiip  with  him,  that 
it  furprifed  the  whole  world,  and  greatly  alarmed 
his  father,  who  fent  frequent  mefiages,  intreat- 
ing  him  to  return,  and  promifing  to  deny  him 
nothing  that  he  could  reafonably  delire.  The 
prince,  after  various  delays,  at  length  promifed 
to  comply  ;  but  when  he  was  on  his  way,  he 
feized  a  confiderable  treafure  of  his  father's  at 
Chinon,  with  which  he  went  into  Poitou,  and 
began  to  fortify  his  towns  and  caftles.  Though 
Henry  could  not  but  be  much  offended  at  this 
undutiful  behaviour,  he  ftill  purfued  the  method 
of  negotiation  ;  and  at  laft  prevailed  upon 
Richard  to  come  to  him  at  Angers  ;  where  he 
repeated  his  oaths  of  fealty  and  allegiance  before 
a  great  aflembly.  Il9 

Birth  of  In  the  mean  time  Conftantia  Duchefs-dowager 
Dukeof  °^  Britanny  was  delivered  of  a  pofthumous  fon, 
Brittany.  March  2pth  ;  who,  at  the  requeft  of  the  nobles 

"s  Gems  Chron.  col.  1500.    Benedift.  Abbas,  p.  467,  46?. 
119  Id.  p.  471. 
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of  that  duchy,  was  named  Arthur  ;  and  his 
mother  was  appointed  guardian  of  hisperibnand 
dominions,  under  the  protection  and  fuperin- 
tendency  of  his  grandfather  Henry.'30 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year  the  melancholy  Prince 
news  arrived  from  the  Holy  Land,  that  the 
Chriftian  army  had  been  entirely  defeated,  and  crofs. 
the  city  of  Jerufalem  taken,  by  the  famous 
Saladin  Sultan  of  Egypt  ;  which  filled  all  Europe 
with  confirmation,  and  excited  many  princes, 
and,  amongft  others,  Richard  Plantagenet  Prince 
of  England,  to  take  the  crofs.  I31 

Though  Henry  had  often  promifed  to  con-  A.D.H88. 
elude  the  marriage  of  his  fon  Richard  with  the  The  Kins* 
Princefs  Adelais,  he  Hill  delayed,  on  various 


pretences,  the  confummation  of  that  marriage.  &c.take 
At  this  her  brother  Philip  King  of  France  was  i 
greatly  irritated,  and  raifed  an  army  with  a  defign 
to  compel  him  to  fulfil  his  promife,  or  to  deliver 
up  the  lady,  together  with  Gifors  and  its  terri- 
tories. To  avert  this  florm,  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Philip  near  Gifors,  January  21  ft  j  at 
which  William  Archbifhop  of  Tyre,  ambaffador 
from  the  Chriftians  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  pre- 
fent,  and  reprefented  their  deplorable  fituation 
in  fuch  affecting  flrains,  that  the  two  kings,  for- 
getting the  original  intention  of  their  meeting, 
took  the  crofs  from  the  hands  of  the  archbifhop; 

IJO  W.Neubrigen.  1.3.  c.  7. 

131  R.  Hoveden,  p.  360  —  365.      Benedict.  Abbas>  p.  471  —  493. 
W.  Neubrigen.  1.  3.  c.  17,  18. 
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A.D.H88.  in  which  they  were  imitated  by  the  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders, the  Earl  of  Champagne,  and  many  other 
nobles.'3i 

Henry  re-        Henry  haftened  into  England,  where  he  landed 

turns  to 

England,    January  31  ft,  to  make  preparations  forhisexpe- 
and  makes  dition  into  the  Eaft,  and  held  a  sreat  council  of 

preparation   .  .  ,  ,  /-i    •   •  *"  •      -VT       i 

for  a  croi-  his  prelates  and  barons  at  Gntington  in  Nortn- 
fade-  'amptonfhire,  February  1 1  th  ;  in  which  a  tenth 
of  all  rents  for  one  year,  and  a  tenth  of  all 
moveable  goods,  except  the  books  of  the  clergy 
and  arms  of  the  laity,  where  granted  to  defray 
the  expences  of  the  intended  croifade.  But  all 
who  took  the  crofs  were  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  thefe  taxes.  Even  with  this  exemption, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  pounds  were 
raifed  ;  a  fum  equal  in  efficacy  to  two  millions  of 
our  prefent  money  I33.  Baldwin  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  preached,  before  this  aflembly,  a 
very  pathetic  fermon  on  the  myftery  of  the  holy 
crofs,  and  perfuaded  prodigious  numbers  of  pre- 
lates, nobles,  knights,  and  others,  to  enlift  in 
this  holy  war.  With  the  fame  intention,  and 
no  lefs  fuccefs,  he  afterwards  made  a  progrefs 
through  Wales.134 

Warbreaks      While  great  preparations  were  making  in  Eng- 
outon  the    jan(j  fQT  faQ  projected  expedition  into  the  Eaft, 

continent, 

IJ*  Itlnerarium  Gauf.  Vinifauf.  1. 1.  c.  17.  Benedid.  Abbas» 
P-  495 »  496-  W.  Neubrigen.  1.  3.  c.  43. 

li3  Hoveden,  p.  366.  Benedid.  Abbas,  p.  496,  497.  Gervas 
Chron.  col.  1529. 

134  Vide  Itinerarium  Cambrise,  apud  Camden,  Anglica  Normanica, 
&c.  p.  820;  &c. 
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a  war  broke  out  on  the  continent,  between  the  A.D.I  188. 
Earl  of  Thouloufe  and  Prince  Richard  Duke  of  !  .  ""/.  ~  ^ 

m  which 

Aquitaine,  which  was  attended  with  the  moll  Henry  en- 
fatal  confequences,  though  it  proceeded  only  ^e63* 
from  a  trifling  difpute  about  fome  merchants. 
The  Earl  of  Thouloufe,  feeing  many  of  his  towns 
taken,  and  his  capital  threatened  with  a  liege, 
implored  the  protection  of  his  fovereign  the  King 
of  France  ;  who  warmly  efpoufed  his  caufe,  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  into  the 
King  of  England's  territories  at  Berry,  where 
he  took  feveral  towns.  Henry,  aftonilhed  at  the 
news  of  this  unexpected  invalion,  fent  ambafiTa- 
dors  to  expoftulate  with  that  prince,  and,  if 
poffible,  to  prevent  a  war.  But  thefe  ambaffa- 
dors  were  ill  received,  and  returned  without  any 
fatisfac"lory  anfwer,  which  obliged  Henry  to 
haften  to  the  continent,  where  he  landed  July 
nth,  and  immediately  retaliated  the  hoftilities 
of  the  King  of  France.135 

This  war  was  very  difagreeable  to  the  Earl  of  Conference 
Flanders,  and  feveral  other  princes,  who  were  be.tweenthe 

,  .  ,  .   .  Kings  of 

impatient  to  proceed  on  their  expedition  into  the  England 
Holy  Land  j  and,  at  their  requeft,  the  two  kings  fndFrance, 
held  one  conference  in  October,  and  another  in 


November.     In  the  laft  of  thefe  conferences,  a 
fcene  opened,  that  involved  the  King  of  Eng-  f°therj  and 
land  in  great  perplexity  and  diftrefs,  from  which  joins  the 
he  never  recovered.     At  this  conference,  the 
King  of  France  (who  had  made  a  private  agree- 

I3S  Benedi<5l.  Abbas,  p.  503—  516* 
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A.D.H88.  in  which  they  were  imitated  by  the  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders, the  Earl  of  Champagne,  and  many  other 
nobles.'31 

Henry  re-        Henry  haftened  into  England,  where  he  landed 

turns  to  J        _ 

England,    January  3111,  to  make  preparations  for  hisexpe- 
and  makes  drticm  into  the  Eaft,  and  held  a  great  council  of 

preparation  ..  .  _  ,  „..*•"  --KTI 

for  a  croi-  "is  prelates  and  barons  at  Gritington  in  North- 
fade,  'amptonfhire,  February  nth;  in  which  a  tenth 
of  all  rents  for  one  year,  and  a  tenth  of  all 
moveable  goods,  except  the  books  of  the  clergy 
and  arms  of  the  laity,  where  granted  to  defray 
the  expences  of  the  intended  croifade.  But  all 
who  took  the  crofs  were  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  thefe  taxes.  Even  with  this  exemption, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  pounds  were 
raifed  j  a  fum  equal  in  efficacy  to  two  millions  of 
our  prefent  money  I33.  Baldwin  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  preached,  before  this  afiembly,  a 
very  pathetic  fermon  on  the  myftery  of  the  holy 
crofs,  and  perfuaded  prodigious  numbers  of  pre- 
lates, nobles,  knights,  and  others,  to  enlift  in 
this  holy  war.  With  the  fame  intention,  and 
no  lefs  fuccefs,  he  afterwards  made  a  progrefs 
through  Wales.134 

Warbreaks      While  great  preparations  were  making  in  Eng- 
outon  the   |     ,  f     the  projefl.ec}  expedition  into  the  Eaft, 

continent, 

131  Itinerarium  Gauf.  Vinifauf.  1. 1.  c.  17.  Benedi&.  Abbas, 
p.  495,  496.  W.  Neubrigen.  1.  3.  c.  43. 

Ii3  Hoveden,  p.  366.  Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  496,  497.  Gervas 
Chron.  col.  1519. 

134  Vide  Itinerarium  Cambrise,  apud  Camden>  Anglica  Normanka» 
&c.  p.  820;  &c. 
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a  war  broke  out  on  the  continent,  between  the  A.D.USS. 
Earl  of  Thouloufe  and  Prince  Richard  Duke  of  !~  ~,  *.  ,  ^ 

in  which 

Aquitaine,  which  was  attended  with  the  moll  Henry  en- 
fatal  confequences,  though  it  proceeded  only 
from  a  trifling  difpute  about  fome  merchants. 
The  Earl  of  Thouloufe,  feeing  many  of  his  towns 
taken,  and  his  capital  threatened  with  a  liege, 
implored  the  protection  of  his  fovereign  the  King 
of  France  ;  who  warmly  efpoufed  his  caufe,  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  into  the 
King  of  England's  territories  at  Berry,  where 
he  took  feveral  towns.  Henry,  aftonilhed  at  the 
news  of  this  unexpected  invalion,  fent  ambaffa- 
dors  to  expoftulate  with  that  prince,  and,  if 
poflible,  to  prevent  a  war.  But  thefe  ambafla- 
dors  were  ill  received,  and  returned  without  any 
fatisfaftory  anfwer,  which  obliged  Henry  to 
haften  to  the  continent,  where  he  landed  July 
nth,  and  immediately  retaliated  the  hoftilities 
of  the  King  of  France.135 

This  war  was  very  difagreeable  to  the  Earl.  of  Conference 
Flanders,  and  feveral  other  princes,  who  were  be.tweenthe 

,  .  ,  .  .  Kings  of 

impatient  to  proceed  on  their  expedition  into  the  England 
Holy  Land  j  and,  at  their  requeft,  the  two  kings  fndFl?nce, 
held  one  conference  in  October,  and  another  in 


November.     In  the  laft  of  thefe  conferences,  a  Richard 
fcene  opened,  that  involved  the  King  of  Eng-  f°th9rj  and 
land  in  great  perplexity  and  diftrefs,  from  which  joins  the 
he  never  recovered.     At  this  conference,  the  pj!^fc^ 
King  of  France  (who  had  made  a  private  agree* 

I3S  Benedict.  Abbas^  p.  503  —  516* 
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A.D.ii88.  ment  with  Prince  Richard)  propofed  to  put  an 
"^ '  end  to  the  war,  and  reftore  all  his  conquefts  in 
Berry,  on  thefe  two  conditions,  —  that  the  mar- 
riage of  his  fitter  Adelais  and  Richard  fhould  be 
immediately  confummated — and  that  all  Henry's 
fubjecl;s  in  England  and  on  the  continent  fhould 
do  homage  to  Richard  as  the  heir  of  all  his  do- 
minions. The  prince  declared  his  entire  fatisfac- 
tion  with  thefe  propofals,  earneftly  preffing  their 
acceptance ;  and  when  they  were  rejected  by 
Henry,  Richard,  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole 
affembly,  went  over  to  Philip,  and  did  homage 
to  him  for  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  Berry, 
and  Aquitaine I36.  After  this  tranfaclion  the 
conference  broke  up  in  great  confufion. 
A.D.n89.  As  foon  as  the  feafon  of  the  year  permitted, 
Death  of  |£ing  Philip,  accompanied  by  Prince  Richard 
and  many  barons  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine, 
who  had  revolted  with  that  prince,  invaded 
Henry's  territories  with  fire  and  fword'37.  About 
Eaflerhoftilitieswerefufpended,and  a  conference 
appointed  by  the  influence  of  the  Pope's  legate, 
who  had  been  fent  into  France  to  attempt  the 
reconciliation  of  the  two  kings.  In  this  con- 
ference, which  was  held  at  la  Ferte  Bernard, 
June  5th,  Philip  made  the  fame  propofals  as 
formerly,  but  Prince  Richard  added  another, 
That  his  brother  John  mould  accompany  him  to 
the  Holy  Land,  that  he  might  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  fupplanting  him  in  his  abfence. 

136  Benedidt.  Abbas,  p.  511.  '-7  Id.  p.  534. 
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All  thefe  conditions  being  equally  difagreeable  A.D.n89. 
to  Henry,  they  were  rejected  by  him,  and  the  war 
was  renewed  with  great  fury:  but  that  profperity 
and  good  fortune  which  had  long  attended  this 
great  prince, nowforfook  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  flee  before  his  enemies138.  In  this  reverfe  of 
fortune,  when  he  was  purfued  from  place  to 
place  by  his  eldeft  fon  Richard,  he  was  bafely 
abandoned  by  his  youngeft  and  favourite  fon 
John,  who  deferted  to  his  enemies.  This  lad 
event,  added  to  all  his  other  caufes  of  chagrin, 
gave  a  mortal  wound  to  his  affectionate  heart, 
and  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  at 
Chinon,  on  Thurfday  July  6th,  in  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fifty-feventh  of 
his  age*139 

Thus  died  Henry  II.,  who  was  certainly  the 
greateft  and  moft  accomplifhed  prince  that  had  r  *' 
filled  the  throne  of  England  fince  the  Norman 
conqueft,  and  inferior  to  very  few  of  our  princes 
in  any  period.  In  his  perfon  (which  is  very 
minutely  defcribed  by  feveral  contemporary 
writers),  he  was  of  middle  ftature,  remarkably 
ftrong  and  active,  but  inclining  to  corpulency, 
which  he  guarded  againfl  by  abftemioufnefs  and 
continual  exercife.  His  countenance  wascomely, 
and  his  eyes  had  a  mild  luftre,  except  when  he 
was  angry;  and  then  they  were  uncommonly 
fierce  and  fparkling.  In  the  very  laft  years  of 

138  W.  Neubrigen.  1.3.  0.15.     Hoveden,  p. 373. 

I3»  Benedift.  Abbas,  p.  546.     W.  Neubrigen.  1.3.  c.aj. 
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A.D.n89,  his  life  he  mounted  a  horfe  with  greater  agility, 
and  rode  with  greater  fpirit,  than  any  of  his 
courtiers,  either  in  hunting  or  on  a  journey. 
In  his  deportment  he  was  exceedingly  polite  and 
affable,  except  to  perfons  of  a  haughty  fpirit  and 
carriage,  whom  he  delighted  to  humble.  His 
converfation  was  pleafant  and  facetious ;  his 
elocution  eafy,  eloquent,  and  graceful.  His 
heart  was  warm,  and  his  paffions  ftrong,  which 
rendered  him  an  ardent  lover,  but  not  a  faithful 
hufband, — a  zealous  friend,  but  formidable 
enemy, — akindmafter,and  too  indulgent  parent. 
His  underflanding,  which  was  naturally  good, 
was  improved  by  an  excellent  education,  under 
his  uncle  the  Earl  of  Gloce(ler,by  affiduous  read- 
ing of  the  beft  books,  particularly  hiftory,  and 
by  frequent  converfation  with  the  wifeil  men ;  by 
which  means  he  became  the  moft  learned  prince 
and  the  greateft  politician  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flouriflied.  His  memory  was  fo  tenacious,  that  he 
remembered  almoft  all  he  read  or  heard,  and 
never  forgot  a  face  he  had  once  feen.  He 
avoided  war  from  principles  of  prudence  and 
humanity ;  but  when  it  became  necefiary,  he 
carried  it  on  with  fo  much  courage,  conduct, 
and  activity,  that  he  conflantly  baffled  all  the 
fchemes  of  all  his  enemies.  In  the  arts  of  peace 
he  greatly  delighted  and  excelled  ;  being  a  flri6l 
and  vigorous,  but  not  unmerciful  judiciary,  a 
munificent  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men, 
and  a  great  encourager  of  the  arts,  expending 
immenfe  fums  in  fortifying  towns  and  caflles, 

repairing 
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repairing  old  and  building  new  palaces,    and  A.D 

adorning  them  with  gardens,  parks,  and  fifh-  ' •      ' 

ponds.  In  a  word,  one  of  his  greateft  enemies 
acknowledges,  "  That  he  was  endowed  with  fo 
"  many  excellent  qualities,  both  natural  and 
"  acquired,  that  there  was  no  prince  in  the 
"  world  comparable  to  him."  I4° 

THE  internal  hiftory  of  Wales,  in  this  period,  Hiftory  of 
confifts  of  a  prodigious  number  of  battles,  ikir-  Wales- 
mimes,    mutual   invafions,    depredations,    and 
murders,  between  the  petty  princes  of  its  feveral 
principalities  ;  a  minute  relation  of  which  would 
fwell  this  work,  without  affording  either  enter- 
tainment or  inftru6tion  to  its  readers.'4' 

Malcolm  IV.,  furnamed  the  Maiden,  mounted  Hiftory  of 
the  throne  of  Scotland  about  a  year  before  the  Scotlaad- 
acceffion  of  Henry  II.  to  that  of  England  ;  and 
being  a  prince  of  a  feeble  conltitution  and  pacific 
temper,  was  ill  qualified  for  contending  with  that 
powerful  and  enterpriling  neighbour.  Accord- 
ingly he  relinquifhed  the  northern  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  without  a 
ilruggle,  to  Henry ;  and  in  an  interview  with 
that  prince  at  Chefter,  A.D.  1157.,  he  did 
homage  to  him  for  the  county  of  Huntington, 
with  a  faving  of  his  royal  dignity142.  Malcolm 

140  Epift.  S.  Thorn.  1.  i.  ep.  103.     Epift.  Petri  Blefenf.  ep.66. 
Hibern.  Expug.  Girald.  Camden.  1.1.0.45.  J.  Sarifburienf.  deNugis 
Curialium,  1.6.  c.ig. 

141  See  Powel's  Hift.  Wales,  p.  205 — 240. 

142  Chron.  Mailros,  ann.iij7. 
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A.D.H89-  accompanied  Henry  in  his  expedition  againil 
Thouloufe  A.D.  1 1 59.,  and  was  knighted  by  him 
in  the  city  of  Tours.  But  this  complaisance  of 
his  to  the  Englifh  monarch  was  very  difagreeable 
to  many  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  who  gave  him  a 
very  indifferent  reception  on  his  return  to  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  reign 
were  difturbed  by  frequent  infurredlions r43.  Mal- 
colm died  of  a  lingering  difeafe,  at  Jedburgh, 
December  pth,  A.D.  1165. ;  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  brother  William,  furnamed  tfie  Lion, 
whofe  wars  with  England,  captivity,  and  fub- 
miflion  to  pay  homage,  and  hold  his  kingdom  of 
Henry,  have  been  already  mentioned.  After 
William  recovered  his  liberty,  A.D.  1174.,  he 
reduced  the  people  of  Galloway,  who  had  re- 
volted in  the  time  of  his  captivity,  and  obliged 
Gilbert,  the  lord  of  that  country,  to  do  homage 
to  the  King  of  England,  and  to  himfelf144. 
Though  the  yoke  to  which  this  King  of  Scotland 
had  fubmitted  to  regain  his  freedom,  was,  no 
doubt,  very  galling  both  to  himfelf  and  to  his 
fubje&s,  he  made  no  attempt  to  throw  it  off; 
but  lived  in  conftant  peace  and  amity  with  the 
King  of  England ;  and  was  married  to  Ermin- 
gard,  a  near  relation  of  that  monarch,  at  Wood- 
ftoke,  September  5th,  A.D.  1186. 14S  As  WO- 
liam  furvived  Henry  II.  more  than  twenty-five 

C+J  Chron.  Mailros,  ann.H57.     fiuchan.  Hift.  p.  124. 

144  BenediA.Abbasyann.zi76.  '"  Id.  ibid. 
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years,  the  mod  important  and  fortunate  events  of  AJXii89. 
his  reign  will  be  related  in  the  next  fedlion  of     """*"" 
this  chapter. 


SECTION  IV. 

The  civil  and  military  hijlory  of  Great  Britain,  front 
the  accejfion  of  Richard  \.  A.  D.  1189.  to  the  death  of 
King  John,  A.D.  1216. 

RICHARD,    the    eldeft    furviving    fon    of  Acceffion 
Henry  II.,  having  paid  the  laft  honours  to  am!  cor(J 
the  remains  of  his  illuftrious  father,  with  marks  Richard  I. 
of  contrition  for  his  former  undutiful  behaviour, 
and  having  alfo  fettled  the  affairs  of  his  foreign 
dominions,  landed  at  Portfmouth,  Augufl  i3th, 
and    was    crowned    at   Weftminfter,    Septem- 
ber 3d.1 

This  folemnity  occafioned  a  prodigious  con-  slaughter 
courfe  of  people  from  all  parts  of  England.  of  *" 
Amongft  others,  many  wealthy  Jews  came  to 
London,  toconfultwith  their  brethren  in  that  city 
about  making  a  free  gift  of  great  value  to  the  king 
on  his  acceffion.  Richard  had  ifiued  a  procla- 
mation, that  none  of  that  people  mould  prefume 
to  enter  either  the  church  or  Weftminfter-hall  on 
the  day  of  his  coronation.  Some  of  them  being 
detected  preffing  into  the  hall,  were  affaulted  at 
firft  with  opprobrious  language,  and  afterwards 

'  Hoveden,  p.  3  73,  3  74.     W,  Neubrigen.  1.4.0.1. 

with 
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A.D.H89,  with  fticks  and  flones.  The  Jews,  perceiving 
~~v  their  danger,  fled  towards  the  city,  purfued  by 
an  enraged  mob  ;  amongft  whom  a  cry  arofe, 
that  the  King  had  given  orders  to  put  all  the 
Jews  to  death.  This  cry  proved  fatal  to  many 
of  that  hated  nation,  who  were  maffacred  in  the 
flreets.  Others,  who  retired  to  their  houfes, 
were  either  burnt  in  them,  or  flain  in  attempting 
to  efcape.  The  tumult  gradually  increafed,  and 
fpread  into  all  parts  of  the  city.  Hatred,  in- 
flamed by  avarice  and  religious  zeal,  rendered 
the  mob  ungovernable ;  and  all  attempts  to 
quell  them  were  in  vain,  till  wearied  with 
flaughter,  and  overloaded  with  booty,  they 
retired  to  fecure  their  prey.  The  King  juftly 
offended  at  this  outrageous  violation  of  the  laws, 
and  contempt  of  his  authority,  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  commanded  a  few  of  the 
ringleaders  of  the  mob  to  be  hanged/ 
Plrft  arts  Some  of  the  firft  ac~ls  of  Richard's  government 
ard's^ad"-  were  gracious  and  beneficent.  He  was  fo  far  from 
miniftra-  difcovering  any  refentment  againft  thofe  who  had 
adhered  to  his  father,  and  oppofed  himfelf,  that 
he  continued  them  in  their  places,  and  honoured 
them  with  peculiar  marks  of  his  royal  favour. 
He  immediately  releafed  his  mother  Queen  Elea- 
nor from  her  long  confinement,  allowed  her  a 
coniiderable  fhare  of  power,  and,  in  particular, 
gave  her  authority  to  let  all  prilbners  at  liberty, 

*  W.  Neubrigen.  1.  4,  c.  i.    Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  5 60.     M.  Paris, 
p. 108. 
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who  were  confined  for  tranfgreffions  of  the  foreft-  A.D.n89. 
laws,    and  feveral  other    crimes.     His  brother  ^  ~~r~" 
Prince  John  he  loaded  with  riches  and  honours, 
bellowing  upon  him  at  once  no  fewer  than  eight 
caflles,  with  the  eftates  annexed  to  them,  and 
the  government  or  earldoms  of  feven  counties3: 
favours  that  made  him  a  formidable  enemy,  in- 
ftead  of  an   affectionate  brother   and  obedient 
fubject. 

As  Richard  was  the  firft  prince  in  Europe  who  Richard 
affumed  the  crofs.  on  the  news  of  the  victories  of  colle(as 

money, 

Saladin  over  the  Chriflians  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  fo.  troops,  &c. 
his  thoughts  were  chiefly  employed  at  this  time  fnd,  em~ 

J    .     r  .  t  barks  on 

about  collecting  money, and  making  preparations  his  expe- 
of  all  kinds  for  his  expedition  into  the  Eaft,  in  dition  into 
conjunction  with  the  King  of  France.     In^his  Land.0* 
father's  coffers  at  Winchefter,  he  found  a  prodi- 
gious mafs  of  treafure,  amounting,  according  to 
fome  writers,  to  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
but  according  to  others,  only  to  ninety  thoufand 
pounds,     in    gold    and    filver,    befides    plate, 
jewels,  and  precious  flones 4.     To  this  he  added 
immenfe  fums  by  the  fale  of  the  royal  caftles, 
manors,   parks,   woods,   and  forefls.     Nay,    fo 
great  was  his  rage  for  money,  that  the  higheft 
honours,   and  mod  important   offices,    became 
venal.     He  even   fold   the    fuperiority  of  the 
crown  of  England  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 

s  BenedHl.  Abbas,  p.  555.  R.  Hoveden,  p.  374.  col.  i.  W.  Neu- 
brigen.  1.4.  0.3. 

4  Benedi<5l.  Abbas,  p.  553.  M.  Paris,  p.  107.  col.  a.  R.  Hove- 
den, p.  3  74. 
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the  moft  glorious  acquifition  of  his  father's  reign, 
for  the  paltry  fum  of  ten  thoufand  marks,  equi- 
valent to  about  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of 
our  prefent  money 5.  By  thefe  and  various  other 
methods,  fome  of  them  very  difhonourable  and 
unjuft,  Richard  amalTed  a  much  greater  treafure 
than  had  ever  been  in  the  poffeffion  of  any  king 
of  England;  which  was  all  diffipated  in  this 
romantic  expedition.  While  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, Rotrow,  Earl  of  Perche,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land in  November,  and  acquainted  him,  that 
the  King  of  France,  with  all  his  barons,  had 
folemnly  fworn,  in  a  council  held  at  Paris,  that 
they  would  appear  with  their  followers  at  Vezilay 
before  the  clofe  of  next  Eafter ;  requiring  the 
like  fecurity  from  Richard  and  his  barons,  that 
they  would  appear  at  the  fame  time  and  place  ; 
which  was  granted 6.  Having  conflituted  Wil- 
liam Longchamp  Bifhop  of  Ely,  and  Hugh 
Bifh op  of  Durham,  regents  of  the  kingdom  in 
his  abfence,  he  embarked  at  Dover,  December 
nth;  and  landed  in  the  evening  near  Grave* 
lines  ;  from  whence  he  marched  through  Flan- 
ders  into  Normandy.7 

AJD.ri9o.  The  monarchs  of  England  and  France,  attended 
An  inter-  by  their  principal  prelates  and  nobility,  had  an 
theKingof  interview  about  the  middle  of  January,  at  Gue 
France  for  St.  Reme,  to  fettle  all  the  preliminaries  of  their 

fettling  the 

5  Benedidl.  Abbas,  p.  568.     M.  Paris,  p.  109.     Hoveden,  p. 3  76. 
378. 

*  Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  570.  7  Id.  p.  5  7  9. 
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intended  expedition.     At  this  interview  the  two  A.D.H9& 
kings  took  a  folemn  oath  of  mutual  iHendftiip  ^TV™' 
and  defence,  and  agreed,  that  if  either  of  them  naries  of 
died  on  the  voyage,  the  other  mould  have  his  their  ex- 
money  and  the  command  of  his  forces  :  and  find-  p 
ing  that  it  would  not  be  poffible  to  have  all  things 
in  readinefs  againft  Eafter,  the  general  rendez- 
vous at  Vezilay  was  put   off  to  Midfummer8. 
Richard  held  a  great  council  on  Englifh  affairs^ 
February  2d,  in  which  he  obliged  Prince  John 
and  his  natural  brother  Geoffrey,  now  Archblfliop 
of  York,  to  fvvear,  that  they  would  not  return 
into  England  for  three  years  :  but  he  afterwards 
imprudently  releafed   them  from  the  obligation 
of  that  oath.     After  this  council  he  difmiffed 
William   Bifliop    of  Ely  (who  had  lately  been 
appointed  the  Pope's  legate  for  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland),  and  fent  him  over  to  take 
upon  him  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  and 
haften  the  preparation  of  mips,  men,  and  horfes» 
for  his  expedition.9 

Many  of  the  Englifh  who  had  affumed  the  Maifacret 
crofs,  and  were  preparing  for  their  voyage  into  of  the 
the  Holy  Land,  imagined  it  would  be  a  good 
beginning  of  their  pious  enterprife,  to  murder  as 
many  Jews  as  poffible,  and  feize  their  riches.  In 
confequence  of  this  imagination,  many  thoufands 
of  that  devoted  nation  were  butchered  in  cold 
blood,  at  Norwich,  Stamford,  York,  and  other 

8  Benedi&.  Abbas,  p.jSij.     R.  HoVedcn,  p.  379. 
»  Id.  ibid. 
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A.D.H90.  places,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  this 
year10.  The  croifaders  who  were  concerned  in 
thefe  cruel  maflacres,  made  hade  to  embark  in 
their  holy  warfare,  and  thereby  efcaped  the  pu- 
nifbment  that  they  judly  deferved  for  their  in- 
juftice  and  barbarity. 

The  Kbgi  When  the  time  appointed  for  the  general  ren- 
and  France  dezvous  approached,  the  two  kings  put  them- 
arrive  at  felves  at  the  head  of  their  refpective  armies,  and 
witlftheir  marcne(l  towards  the  plains  of  Vezilay,  where 
armies,  they  arrived  in  the  lad  week  of  June.  When 
where  they  t|iejr  forces  were  united,  they  amounted  to 

winter* 

one  hundred  thoufand  of  the  braved  troops  of 
France  and  England"  :  an  army  that  would  have 
been  invincible  if  the  fcene  of  action  had  not 
been  fo  didant.  Indru6led  by  the  misfortunes 
of  the  leaders  of  former  croifades,  who  had 
marched  by  land  into  the  Ead,  they  had  wifely 
refolved  to  go  by  fea,  and  for  that  purpofe  had 
provided  fleets.  From  Vezilay  the  whole  army 
decamped,  July  id,  and  marched  in  one  body 
to  Lyons ;  where  the  two  kings  feparating,  Philip, 
with  his  army,  marched  towards  Genoa,  where 
they  were  to  embark,  and  Richard  towards 
Marfeilles,  where  he  expected  his  fleet ;  having, 
before  they  feparated,  appointed  their  next  ren- 
dezvous to  be  at  Medina  in  Sicily.  Richard 
reached  Marfeilles  before  the  arrival  of  his  fleet 
from  England,  which  had  been  difperfed  by  a 

10  W.  Neubrigen.  1.4.  c.?,  8,  9. 

11  Gaufred.Vinifauf.Iter.Hierofol.l.a.  0.9. 
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ftorm  ;  and  becoming  impatient  of  delay,  he  A.D.u90. 
embarked  with  his  household  on  board  three  '  **"-* 
large  buffes  and  twenty  galleys,  Auguft  7th, 
leaving  directions  to  his  army  and  fleet  to  follow 
him  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible'*.  The  Englifh  fleet  arrived  at  Marfeilles 
Auguft  22d ;  and  failing  from  thence  with  the 
army  on  board,  about  the  end  of  that  month, 
reached  Meffina  September  i4th;  and,  two 
days  after,  the  French  fleet,  with  Philip  and  his 
army,  entered  the  fame  harbour ;  as  King 
Richard  alfo  did,  September  23d,  in  great 
pomp,  with  enfigns  flying  and  trumpets  found- 
ing'3. At  this  place  the  two  kings  wintered; 
Philip  with  his  army  in  the  city  of  Meflina,  and 
Richard  with  his  army  in  the  fuburbs. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  two  fuch  Tranfao 
numerous  armies,  compofed  of  nations  who  had 
long  been  rivals,  and  often,  enemies,  fhould  re- 
main fix  months  in  one  place,  without  any  dif- 
putes  with  one  another,  or  with  the  people  of 
the  country.  There  were  feveral  fuch  difputes 
happened  at  Meflina  in  the  courfe  of  this  winter, 
which  deftroyed  that  fincere  and  cordial  friend- 
fliip  between  the  two  kings,  fo  neceffary  to  the 
fuccefs  of  their  enterprife,  and  to  which  they 
were  engaged  by  the  moil  folemn  oaths.  Of  this 
thefe  two  princes  at  length  became  fenfible ;  and 
in  order  to  extinguish,  the  prefent,  and  prevent 

"  Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  590.  594.     G.Vinifauf.  1.3.  c.  10. 
'*  M.Paris,  p. in,  113.     Benedict.  Abbas,  p. 604,  605. 
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A.D.H90.  all  future  animofities,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in 

""v~"  '  which,  amongft  many  other  articles,  Richard 

was  releafed  from  his  obligations  to  marry  the 

Princefs  Adelais,  King  Philip's  lifter,  to  whom 

he  had  been  long  contracted. I4  , 

Treaties  The  King  of  England  had  alfo  feveral  caufes 
RkS  °^  c°mplaint  againft  Tancred  ,King  of  Sicily, 
and  Tan-  who  had  lately  ufurped  that  throne,  and  detained 
Queen  Jane>  KinS  Richard's  fifter,  and  widow  of 
William  II.  in  prifon,  becaufe  fhe  had  oppofed 
his  ufurpation  ;  declining  to  pay  her  dower,  and 
a  valuable  legacy  left  by  William  to  his  father- 
in-law,  Henry  II.  But  Tancred,  finding  hirri- 
felf  in  no  condition  to  difpute  any  of  thefe  points 
with  Richard  at  the  head  of  fo  great  an  army, 
immediately  releafed  the  Queen-dowager,  and 
fent  her  to  her  brother,  with  an  offer  of  twenty 
thoufand  ounces  of  gold,  as  a  full  compenfation 
for  her  dower,  and  an  equal  fum  for  the  late 
King's  legacy.  Thefe  offers  were  accepted  by 
Richard ;  who  became  fo  fond  of  Tancred,  or 
of  his  treafures,  that  he  contracted  his  nephew 
and  heir,  Arthur  Duke  of  Britanny,  to  one  of 
that  King's  daughters,  and  received  another 
twenty  thoufand  ounces  of  gold  as  her  marriage- 
portion.15 

A.D.I  191.  King  Richard  had  been  long  in  love  with  Be- 
EhTnor  rengaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez  King  of  Navarre, 
and  the  -  but  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  marry  her  during 
Princefs  hjs  fiber's  life,  and  while  he  was  under  enffage- 

Berengana 

14  Rymer  Feed.  1. 1.  p.69.         u  Benedict.  Abbas,  p.6i2,  613. 
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ments  to  the  Princefs  Adelais  I6.  At  his  fetting 
out  on  his  expedition  into  the  Eaft,  he  prevailed 
upon  his  mother  Queen  Eleanor  to  accompany 


the  Princefs  of  Navarre  to  Naples,  where  they  from 
arrived  over  land  in  February  this  year,  efcorted  the  Kjng 
by  the  Earl  of  Flanders  ;  and  it  being  improper  of  France 
on  feveral  accounts  to  bring  them  to  Meffina,    * 
they  took  up  their  refidence  at  Brindifi,  till  after 
the  departure  of  the  King  of  France,  who  failed 
towards  the  Holy  Land,  March  3oth.     On  the 
day  after,  Queen  Eleanor,  with  the  Princefs  Be- 
rengaria,  landed  at  Meffina  ;  where  the  former 
flaid  only  four  days,  and   then   embarked  for 
England  ;  but  the  latter  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  Queen-dowager  of  Sicily,  who  had 
refolved  to  accompany  her  brother  into  the  Holy 
Land.17 

Richard,  impatient  to  reach  the  feat  of  war,  Richard 
where  he  expected  to  gather  many  laurels,  would  fails  from 

1%.   «.  i  •  '  Meffina. 

not  Itay  at  Medina  to  celebrate  his  marriage,  but 
failed  from  thence,  April  loth,  with  a  gallant 
army,  on  board  a  fleet  of  about  two  hundred 
Ihips  and  galleys  ;  which  was  unfortunately  over- 
taken, two  days  after,  by  a  violent  ftorm.  The 
King,  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  fleet,  put 
into  a  harbour  in  Crete  ;  but  miffing  three  of 
his  largelt  fhips,  in  one  of  which  his  royal  bride 
and  his  fifter  Queen  Jane  had  embarked,  he 
fent  in  queft  of  them  ;  and  was  foon  informed, 
that  two  of  thefe  fhips  had  been  ftranded  on  the 

16  G.  Vinifauf.  l.».  c.a6.  '7  R.Hoveden.  p.^9Z. 
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AJ).ii9i.  coafl  of  Cyprus,  and  all  their  crew  either  drowned, 
"~r""—<'  or  imprifoned  by  the  fovereign  of  the  country  ; 
and  that  the  other,  with  the  princeffes  on  board, 
was  riding  before  Limiffo,  the  capital  of  the 
ifland,  having  been  ref  ufed  admittance  into  the 
harbour.  1S 

Richard  Richard  immediately  failed  to  Cyprus  ;  and 
Cyprus?  having  received  a  haughty  refufal  to  a  refpeclful 
andfoiem-  requefl  for  leave  to  enter  the  harbour  of  LimiiTb, 
from  Ifaac,  a  vain-glorious  tvrant,  who  then 

v 


with  Be-     reigned  in  Cyprus,  and  had  afiiimed  the  pompous 
rengana.     ^Q  Qf  emperorj  }-,e  janc[e(j  his  army,  defeated 

the  tyrant  in  two  battles,  and  at  length  obliged 
him  to  furrender  his  perfon,  his  country,  and 
a  beautiful  princefs,  his  only  child,  to  the  con- 
queror. This  important  conqueft  detained  him 
fome  time  in  Cyprus  :  where  he  folemnized  his 
marriage  with  the  Princefs  Berengaria,  May  1  2th, 
who  was  the  fame  day  crowned  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. lo 

Richard         While  he  was  engaged  in  receiving  the  ho- 

{aiis^from    mage  Of  tjje  nobility  of  Cyprus,  who  made  him 

and  arrives  a  free  gift  of  great  value,  he  fent  away  the  two 

at  Aeon.     Queens,  and  the  Cyprian  Princefs  (who  is  faid  to 

have  made  a  conqueft  of  her  conqueror),  with  a 

part  of  his  fleet  and  army,  to  join  the  Chriftian 

army  at  the  fiege  of  Ptolemais  or  Aeon  ;  where 

they  landed,  June  ift.     Having  fettled  all  the 

18  R.  Hoveden,  p.  393.  R.de  Diceto,  001.657.     J.  Brompt.  col. 
1197. 

19  R.  Hoveden,  p.  193,  194.      Benedict.   Abbas>   p.  645  —  653. 

G.  Vinilauf.  1.2,  0.35. 
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affairs  of  Cyprus,   and   appointed  Richard  de  AJ).zi9i. 
Camville,  and  Roger  de  Turnhara,  governors  of  '     Y-~'p 
that  ifland,  he  failed  with  the  reft  of  his  fleet 
and  army,  taking   a  great  Saracen  (hip  in  his 
paffage,  and  arrived  at  Aeon  June  8th,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  befiegers  and  difmay  of  the 
beiieged. 20 

The  city  of  Aeon  had  been  invefled  about  two  siege  and 
years  by  the  Chriftian  army,  compofed  of  war-  furrender 
•         f  •     iV  u     i     J  of  Aeon. 

riors  from  every  nation  m  Jburope,  who  had  per- 
formed many  glorious  actions,  and  fuffered  many 
grievous  calamities  under  its  walls,  which  had 
been  bravely  defended  by  a  very  numerous  gar- 
rifon  ;  while  Saladin,  with  a  powerful  army,  be- 
fieged  the  befiegers,  and  harafled  them  with  con- 
tinual combats  *'.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh 
army  with  their  gallant  leader,  the  fiege,  that 
had  languifhed  for  Ibme  time,  was  puftied  with 
the  greateft  ardour  ;  the  walls  were  battered 
night  and  day  with  various  machines,  the  artil- 
lery of  thofe  times  ;  frequent  furious  afTaults 
were  given  ;  and  the  beiieged,  defpairing  of  re- 
lief, agreed  to  furrender  the  city,  July  i2th,  on 
the  following  conditions  : — "  That  the  garrifon 
"  fhould  be  allowed  to  march  out  only  in  their 
"  fhirts,  leaving  all  their  arms  and  baggage  be- 
"  hind  them  :  —  That  Saladin  fhould  rellore  the 
"  true  crofs,  with  two  thoufand  five  hundred  of 
"  his  Chriftian  prifoners  of  the  greateft  note  :  — 
"  That  he  mould  pay  to  the  two  Kings  two  hun- 

"  G.  Vinifauf.  1.3.  c,a.  Jl  Id.l.a.  0.15—41- 

"  dred 
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AJD.U9I.  governor  of  the  caftle;  but  making  his  efcape, 
"""*"""  "  took  refuge  in  St.  Martin's  church ;  from  whence 
he  was  violently  dragged  by  Longchamp's  or- 
ders, and  imprifoned  in  Dover  caftle.1* 
Confede-         This  outrageous  infult  on  an  archbimop,  the 
againft       fon  and  brother  of  a  king,  together  witli  the  vio- 
L°ng-        lation  of  the  rights  of  fanetuary,  excited  univer- 
whichhels  ^  indignation  againft  the  high  jufticiary,  and 
expeUed.     gave  his  enemies  a  greater  advantage  than  all 
his  former  adis  of  tyranny.     Several  bilhops  ex- 
communicated all  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  horrid  deed.     Prince  John  and  the  chief  no- 
bility had  a  meeting  at  Reading,  October  5th,  in 
which  the  King's  commiflion  to  the  Archbifhop 
of  Rouen,  and  others,  to  be  co-adjutors  to  Long- 
champ,  was  produced ;  and  he  was  fummoned  to 
attend  another  meeting  at  Lodbridge,  three  days 
after ;  but  inftead  of  complying  with  that  fum- 
mons,  he  ftiut  himfelf  up  in  the  tower  of  London. 
As  this  florm  was  unexpected,  he  had  not  laid  in 
a  fufficient  flock  of  provifions  to  Hand  a  fiege ; 
which  obliged  him  to  fubmit,  and  appear  before 
the  prelates  and  nobility ;  by  whom  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  two  great  offices  of  chancellor  and 
chief  jufticiary  :  and  not  being  able  to  bear  his 
fall  with  fortitude,  he  made  his  efcape  out  of  the 
kingdom,  October  29th,  in  difguife29.     Walter 
Archbifliop  of  Rouen,  a  prelate  of  great  wifdom 
and  virtue,  adted  as  chief  jufticiary,  with  the 

*  Anglia  Sacra,!. a.  p.390,  391. 

"»  Benedict.  Abba*,  p.  707.    Hoveden,  p. 400. 
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advice  of  his  colleagues,  by  virtue  of  the  for-  A.D.u9i. 
mer  coinmiflion  ;  and  the  cuftody  of  the  great v /~~ 
feal  was  given  to  Benedict  Abbot  of  Peterbo- 
rough, the  hiftorian.30 

Soon  after  the  two  Kings  of  France  and  Eng-  The  King 
land  had  taken  porTelfion  of  Aeon,  the  former  of  France 

r  returns 

began  to  intimate  his  intention  of  returning  into  from  the 
Europe,  pretending  that  the  climate  of  Paleftine  HoiyLand. 
did   not  agree  with  his  conftitution,  and   that 
his  life  would  be  endangered  by  a  longer  flay. 
This  however  was  not  the  real,  or  at  lead  not 
the  chief,  reafon  of  his  forming  this  refolution 
— Many  difputes  had  arifen  between  the  two 
monarchs  at  Medina  and  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
made  their  union  neither  cordial  nor  agreeable 
— He  beheld  his  own  glory  eclipfed  by  the  fupe- 
rior  fplendour  of  Richard's  atchievements,  which 
gave  him  great  difguft — The  Earl  of  Flanders 
had  died  before  Aeon  without  iflue,  and  he  ex- 
pected, by  his  prefence  in  France,  to  fecure  a 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  fucceffion, — to  fay 
nothing  of  his  intention  to  feize  fome  of  Richard's 
dominions  in  his  abfence.     Great  efforts  were 
made  to  perfuade  him  to  flay  longer ;  but  they 
were  ineffectual.     Having  renewed  his  engage- 
ments not  to  invade  any  of  the  territories  of  the 
King  of  England,  while  that  Prince  continued 
in  the  Holy  Land,  or  within  forty  days  after  his 
return  home  j   and  having  left  a  confiderable 


30  W.Neubrigen.  1.4.  c.  18.    Benedift.  Abbas,  p.  714.     Heming- 
ford,  l.a.  €.58. 
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A.D.H9I.  body  of  his  troops  under  the  command  of  the 
J  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  failed  from  the  port  of 
Aeon,  with  the  reft  of  his  fleet  and  army,  Au- 
guft  i  ft,  and  landed  in  France  a  few  days  before 
the  feftival  of  Chriftmas,  which  he  folemnized  at 
his  palace  of  Fountainbleau.31 

Operations      Richard,  after  the  departure  of  the  King  of 

^          Weir  ,  •it  1 1          /» 

in  the  Holy  France,  haying  repaired  the  walls  of  Aeon, 
marched  from  thence,  Auguft  25th,  with  the 
Chriftian  army,  to  reduce  the  other  cities  on  the 
fea-coaft.  The  famous  Saladin,  at  the  head  of 
a  very  numerous  army,  attended  all  their  mo- 
tions, and  harafled  them  with  perpetual  combats, 
in  which  aftonifhing  acts  of  valour  were  per- 
formed on  both  fides32.  At  length  thefe  two 
great  armies,  animated  by  the  moil  implacable 
hatred,  inflamed  by  religious  zeal,  and  conducted 
by  the  two  braveft  leaders  in  the  world,  came  to 
a  general  action,  September  6th,  which  conti- 
nued from  morning  to  night ;  when  the  Turkifh 
army  was  put  to  flight  with  great  flaughter33. 
Saladin,  after  this  defeat,  defpairing  to  be  able 
to  keep  the  field,  and  to  defend  fo  great  a  num- 
ber of  towns, difmantledCaefarea,  Afcalon,  Joppa, 
and  feveral  others,  and  with  their  garrifons  rein- 
forced his  army,  and  flrengthened  the  garrifons 
of  Jerufalem,  and  of  the  other  towns  he  refolved 
to  defend34.  After  this  victory  the  Chriftian 

31  Benedicfl.  Abbas,    p.  667 — 670.      W.  Neubrigen.    1.4.    c.  aa. 
Hemingford>  La.  0.57. 

32  G.  Vinifauf.  1. 4.  c.io — 16.  33  Id.  ibid.  c.i8 — aa. 
34  Id.  ibid.  c.  13. 
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army  proceeded  on  their  march  with  little  mo-  A~D.ugi. 
leftation  ;  and  reaching  Joppa,  found  it  deferted,  '  *""" 
and  almoft  quite  demolifhed ;  and  received  in- 
telligence that  the  enemy  were  a6ling  the  fame 
part  at  Afcalon.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  in 
which  King  Richard  propofed  to  march  to  Af- 
calon with  all  poflible  expedition,  and  refcue  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Turks  before  it  was  de- 
molifhed ;  but  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
other  French  generals  (who  had  been  fecretly 
inflru6led  by  their  fovereign  to  thwart  the  King 
of  England  in  all  his  defigns),  obftinately  infilled 
on  rebuilding  Joppa ;  to  which  Richard  reluct- 
antly confented,  and  feven  weeks  were  fpent  in 
that  work35.  In  the  beginning  of  November  the 
Chriftian  army  marched  from  Joppa  towards  Jeru- 
falem,  rebuilding  the  ruined  caflles  as  they  ad- 
vanced, and  being  alfo  much  retarded  in  their 
progrefs  by  heavy  rains  and  frequent  affaults  of 
the  enemy.  But  when  they  had  overcome  all  thefe 
difficulties,  and  had  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  holy  city,  in  the  laft  week  of  this  year,  the 
Templars,  Hofpitallers,  and  Pifans,  joining  with 
the  French,  oppofed  the  befieging  of  it,  at  that 
time,  with  manyfpecious  arguments;  and  obliged 
Richard  to  return  with  his  army  towards  Afcalon, 
to  his  own  unfpeakble  mortification,  and  the  great 
grief  of  many  of  the  croifaders.36 

The  King  of  France,  in  his  paflage  from  the,A.D.n9». 
Holy  Land,  had  vifited  Rome,  and  made  bitter  Cond^ 

of  the  King 
»  G.  Vinifauf.  1. 4«  c.  a?— 30.  *  Id.  l.^y.  c.  i, ». 

com- 
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A.D.H9Z.  complaints  to  the  Pope  of  many  affronts  and  in- 
^-^^  "-'  juries  which  he  pretended  to  have  received  from 

or  France,  "         T_  .  »•*>*•* 

after  his  the  King  or  England  ;  earneftly  intreatmg  his 
return  Holinefs  to  releafe  him  from  his  oaths,  that  he 
Holy  Land,  might  take  vengeance  on  his  enemy,  by  invading 
and  his  his  dominions.  But  with  this  moft  fhameful  re- 


the  Pope  would  not  comply37.  Not  dif- 
John.  couraged  with  this  repulfe,  on  his  arrival  in 
France,  he  made  no  fecret  of  his  refolution  to 
violate  all  his  oaths,  in  order  to  gratify  his  re- 
venge, or  rather  his  ambition.  In  a  conference 
with  the  fenefchal  of  Normandy,  January  2oth, 
he  made  a  demand  of  Gifors,  and  its  territories, 
threatening  immediate  war  on  receiving  a  re- 
fufal38.  He  engaged  in  dark  intrigues  with 
Prince  John,  to  whofe  profligate  characier  he 
was  no  ftranger,  tempting  him  with  an  offer  of 
all  Richard's  dominions  on  the  continent,  to  join 
with  him  in  the  war  againil  his  abfent  brother  ; 
to  which  he  would  have  confented,  if  he  had 
not  been  diffuaded  by  his  mother  Queen  Eleanor, 
and  deterred  by  the  threats  of  the  judiciaries  of 
England  to  confifcate  his  eftates.  Though  dif- 
appointed  in  thefe  intrigues,  Philip  would  have 
invaded  Normandy,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented 
by  his  barons,  who  abfolutely  refufed  to  follow 
him  in  fo  unjuft  an  enterprife.39 

Attempts        The  government  of  England  was  alfo  much 
°karapSto    difquieted  at  this  time,  by  the  violent  efforts  of 

17  Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  720.  3l  Id.  47,  a8. 

"  Id.  p.  718. 
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William  Longchamp,  the  expelled  judiciary  ; 
who  having  gained  the   Pope  to   efpoufe  his 

„  ,  .       ,  .ff          recover  hit 

caufe,    and  renew  his    legantme   commiflion,  power  de- 
threatened  to  lay  the  kingdom  under  an  inter-  fcated. 
di6t  if  he  was  not  reftored  to  all  his  former 
power.    But  by  the  prudence  and  firmnefs  of 
the  Archbifhop  of  Rouen,  affifted  by  Queen 
Eleanor,   all  his  efforts  were  baffled.40 

While  Richard's  dominions  in  Europe  were  Proceed- 
torn  by  factions  and  threatened  with  invafions,  in?s.  °. 
that  prince  was  involved  in  the  greateft  diffi- 
culties  and  dangers  in  the  Holy  Land.  No 
march  was  ever  attended  with  more  afflictive 
circumftances  than  that  of  the  Chriilian  army, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  from  Jerufalem 
to  Afcalon,  where  they  arrived,  January  aoth, 
much  diminimed  and  difpirited  by  ftorms,  fa- 
tigue, and  famine41.  To  complete  their  mif- 
fortunes,  they  found  that  place  fo  completely 
ruined  and  deferted,  that  it  afforded  them  neither 
food,  lodging,  nor  protection.  The  reparation 
of  it  coft  them  three  months  inceflant  toil  j  from 
which  the  King  himfelf  was  not  exempted,  who 
wrought  with  greater  ardour  than  any  common 
labourer42.  Before  this  work  was  completed, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  the  French,  Ge- 
noefe,  and  all  whom  he  could  entice  to  follow 
him,  feparated  from  the  army,  and  marched, 
firft  to  Aeon,  and  afterwards  to  Tyre.43 

*°  Benedia.  Abbas,  p.73i.  +'  G.  Vinifauf.  1.5.  c.j. 

«•  Id.  ibid.  c.  6.  «*  Id.  ibid.  c.  10. 
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A.D.ii9».  About  the  middle  of  April,  the  prior  of  Here- 
^T"""*""""  J  ford  arrived  at  Afcalon,  with  letters  to  the  King 
Richard  from  William  Longchamp,  acquainting  him  with 
prepares  tjle  troubles  in  England,  with  his  own  expulfion, 

for  his  re-  •       .  • .  „*  .  ~  n  • 

turn  to  and  with  the  machinations  of  rnnce  John,  and 
England,  earneftlv  intreating  him  to  return  immediately, 
rous^be-  if  he  defired  to  preferve  his  crown 44.  Aftonifhed 
haviour.  at  this  intelligence,  Richard  called  a  council  of 
all  the  princes  and  nobles  in  the  Chriftian  army, 
and  communicated  to  them  the  news  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  the  neceffity  of  his  return  to  Eng- 
land ;  to  which  they  confented,  on  condition 
that  he  terminated  the  difpute  between  the  two 
pretenders  to  the  crown  of  Jerufalem,  Guy  de 
Louzignan  and  Conrade  Marquis  of  Montferrat, 
that  they  might  know  whom  to  follow,  after  his 
departure.  On  this  occafion,  Richard  acled  a 
very  noble  part,  leaving  the  decifion  of  that 
queftion  to  the  members  of  the  council ;  and 
when  they  declared  in  favour  of  Conrade,  who 
had  long  been  his  open  enemy,  he  confirmed 
their  choice,  and  facrificed  his  private  refent- 
ment  to  the  public  peace45.  Still  further  to 
fecure  the  tranquillity  of  the  army  and  the 
country  in  his  abfence,  he  generoufly  bellowed 
the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  on  Guy  de  Louzignan, 
the  other  competitor  for  the  crown  of  Jerufalem ; 
a  valuable  gift,  which  he  and  his  pofterity  en- 
joyed almofl  three  centuries. 

*+.  G.Vinifauf.  l.j.  c.aa.  45  Id.  ibid.  0.23,  24. 
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Conrade  was  tranfported  with  joy  when  he  re-  A.D.ii92. 
ceived  the  news  of  his  election,  and  haftened  to  Conrade" 
Afcalon  to  be  crowned.     But  he  was  unhappily  King  of 
murdered,  April  28th,  on  the  ftreets  of  Tyre,  JjjjSrf1- 
by  two  defperadoes,  who  had  been  lent  for  that  which . 
purpofe,  by  the  Prince  of  the  Affaffinsj  or,  as  ^uh^is 
he  was  commonly  called,   the  Old  Man  of  the  accufed. 
Mountain**.     The  murderers  were  both  appre- 
hended ;  and  were  fo  far  from  denying,  that  they 
gloried  in  what  they  had  done,  declaring,  that 
it  was  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their 
lord,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  to  revenge 
an  injury  he  had  received  from  Conrade.  Yet  fo 
malevolent  and  fhamelefs  was  the  King  of  France, 
that  he  calumniated  Richard  as  the  author  of 
that  afiaffi  nation,  and  pretended  to  dread  a  like 
attempt  upon  his  own  perfon.47 

On  the  death  of  Conrade,  Henry  Earl  of  Cham-  Further 
paigne  married  his  widow,  and  was  declared  King  ^2^ 
of  Jerufalem  ;  who,  being  nephew  to  Richard,  Chriftian 
brought  back  the  French  and  their  confederates  J^JJJ 
to  join  the  Chriftian  army  at  Afcalon,  under  that  Land. 
prince ;  who  had  lately  taken  the  ftrong  fortrefs 
of  Darum  from   the  Turks48.     The  Chriftian 
army  being  afiembled,  a  refolution  was  taken  to 
make  another  attempt  on  the  city  of  Jerufalem ; 
and  they  began  their  march  from  Afcalon,  June 
6th,  and  in  five  days  reached  Belinople  (within 

<6  G.Vinifauf.  c.a6. 
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A.D.H92.  about  four  miles  of  that  city),  where  they  en- 
camped  a  month  waiting  for  the  troops  they  ex- 
pected to  join  them  from  Aeon.  In  this  interval 
King  Richard  furprifed  and  took  a  Turkifh  ca- 
ravan, with  immenfe  wealth  in  gold,  diver,  filk, 
fpices,  fugars,  and  other  precious  commodi- 
ties 49.  When  all  the  forces  were  collected,  a 
council  of  war  was  held,  in  which,  after  long 
deliberation,  and  many  angry  difputes,  it  was 
concluded  not  to  attempt  the  liege  of  Jerufalem 
at  that  time ;  and  the  French  with  their  confe- 
derates again  feparating  from  the  army,  Richard 
conducted  his  own  troops,  and  all  who  chofe  to 
follow  him,  to  Aeon,  where  they  arrived  July 
26th  s°.  From  thence  he  propofed  to  embark 
for  England ;  but  before  all  things  were  ready, 
he  received  the  melancholy  news  that  Saladin 
had  inverted  Joppa  with  a  prodigious  army,  and 
that  the  garrifon  mufl  fall  a  facrifice  if  he  did 
not  come  to  their  relief.  Deeply  affected  with 
their  diflrefs,  he  gave  orders  to  the  army  to 
march  to  Joppa  by  land,  while  he,  with  a  chofen 
body  of  knights,  went  by  fea ;  and  by  perform- 
ing prodigies  of  valour,  raifed  the  liege  of  Joppa, 
and  defeated  the  enemy  in  two  actions s!.  But 
Richard  foon  after  falling  fick,  and  finding  it 
impoffible  to  perfuade  the  French  to  return  to 
the  army,  concluded  a  truce  with  Saladin  for 
three  years,  three  months,  three  weeks,  three 

«  G.  Vinifauf.l.  6.  c.  4.  *  Id.  ibid.  c.  8,  9,  10,  n. 
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days,  and  three  hours;  conferring  to  tfoe  demo-  A.D.n92. 
lition  of   Afcalon  ;    but   ilipulating,    that   the  '    ""*    ""' 
Chriftians  mould  retain  all  the  other  towns  they 
pofTefTed  in  Palefline,  and  be  permitted  to  vifit 
the  holy  places  at  Jerufalem.52 

Richard  recovered  flowly  from  his  indifpofi-  Ki"g 
tion;  and  having  fent  away  the  Queens  of  Eng-  er^cbarks 
land  and  Sicily,  with  their  attendants,  he  went,  for  Eng- 
with  a  fmall  number  of  felecl  friends,  on  board  Jj;    7 
a  fwift-failing  fhip  in  the  port  of  Aeon,  October  wrecked, 
pth,  followed  by  the  tears,  prayers,  and  bene-  a"J0tagren 
dictions  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  people,  who 
had  tailed  his  bounty  and  beheld  his  valour53. 
His  voyage  was  mod  unfortunate  ;  for  after  toff- 
ing  feveral  weeks  at  fea,  he  was  Ihipwrecked  near 
Aquileia ;   and  attempting  to  pafs  through  Ger- 
many in  difguife,  he  was  difcovered  in  a  village 
near  Vienna,  December  soth,  and  thrown  into 
prifon    by   Leopold    Duke   of    Auftria ;    who, 
prompted  by  avarice  or  malice,  refpected  nei- 
ther his  rank,  nor  the  caufe  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged.51* 

As  foon  as  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  heard  of  A.D.ii93. 
the  detention  of  the  King  of  England,  to  whom  ^1,c.hardJ 

°,  •        j     i        delivered 

he  was  an  enemy,  he  claimed  and  obtained  the  to  the  Em- 
royal  captive,  promifing  to  pay  Leopold  fixty  Peror- 
thoufand  pounds  out  of  the  expected  ranfom.55 

SJ  G.' Vinifauf.  c.  27.     Hemingford,  1.  2.  c.6i. 
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A.D.H93-      In  this  ignominious  manner  was  this  illuftrious 
—v"— '  prince,    and   great  champion   of  Chriftianity, 
bought  and  fold,    by  thofe   who  could  hardly 
invent  a  pretence  for  offering  him  any  violence. 
Confpiracy      The  King  of  France,  tranfported  with  joy  at 
King  Of     the  news  of  Richard's  captivity,  and  forgetting 
France       all  his  oaths,  haftened  to  make  the  utmoft  ad- 
John  a*"  vantage  of  it,  by  invading  his  dominions,  —  by 
feated.       inviting  Prince  John  to  join  with  him  in  maring 
the  plunder  of  his  unhappy  brother,  —  and  by 
negotiating  with  the  Emperor   to  deliver  up 
his  royal  prifoner  to  him,  or  to  detain  him  in 
perpetual  durance56.     His  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor  were  unfuccefsful.     But  Prince  John, 
regardlefs  of  all  the  ties  of  nature,  of  gratitude, 
and  of  the  mofl  folemn  oaths,    entered  with 
eagernefs  into  all  the  fchemes  of  Philip,  for  the 
deflru6lion  of  his  brother  and  the  divifion  of 
his  fpoils.  On  his  return  from  Normandy,  where 
he  had  an. interview  with  the  King  of  France  to 
fettle  their  plan  of  operations,  he  befieged  and 
took  the  caftles  of  Wallingford  and  Windfor57. 
Coming  to  London,  he  gave  out  that  his  brother 
was  dead,  and  required  Walter  Archbifhop  of 
Rouen,  chief  judiciary,   and  his  colleagues,  to 
fwear  fealty  to  him,  and  perform  the  ceremony 
of  his  coronation.     But  his  affertions  being  dif- 
credited,  and  his  requifitions  delpifed,  the  jufti- 
ciaries  raifed  an  army,  and  profecuted  the  war 
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againft  him  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  they  AJD.H93. 
compelled  him  to  beg  a  truce  ;  which  was 
granted,  and  he  returned  to  his  ally  the  King  of 
France58.  That  Prince  had  been  more  fuccefsful 
in  his  invalion  of  Normandy,  where  he  met  with 
little  oppofition,  till  he  inverted  Rouen,  which 
was  fo  bravely  defended  by  the  valiant  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  had  lately  returned  from  the 
Holy  Land,  that  Philip  was  obliged  to  raife  the 
Jfiege,  and  retire  with  precipitation.  This  repulfe, 
together  with  the  threats  of  the  Pope  to  lay  his 
dominions  under  an  interdict,  engaged  him  to 
liften  to  propofals  for  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities ; 
and  a  truce  was  concluded  July  pth. S9 

King  Richard  loft  none  of  his  ufual  courage,  Richard's 
or  even  cheerfulnefs,  by  his  captivity.  Though 
he  was  at  firft  treated  with  great  indignity, 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  from  whence  no  man  had 
ever  efcaped  with  life,  loaded  with  irons,  and 
furrounded  day  and  night  with  armed  men,  his 
countenance  was  ferene,  and  his  converfation 
pleafant  and  facetious. 6o 

As  foon  as  Queen  Eleanor  and  the  judiciaries  Negotia- 
of  England  heard  of  his  misfortune,  they  fent 
the  abbots  of  Broxley  and  Font-Robert  to  attend  »nce. 
him  ;  who  meeting  him  with  his  guards  on  the 
road  to  Worms,  where  a  diet  of  the  empire  was 
foon  to  be  held,  were  received  by  him  in  a  man- 
ner equally  cheerful  and  affectionate.    He  afked 

58  Chron.  Gervas,  col.  1581.   R.  Hoveden,  p.4J3.  col.i.    Heming- 
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A.D.H93.  them  the  flate  of  his  friends,  his  fubje6ls,  and 
""""  "*  his  dominions  ;  and  particularly  inquired  after 
the  health  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  on  whofe 
honour  he  faid  he  entirely  relied.  On  hearing 
of  the  bafe  behaviour  of  his  brother  John,  he 
was  {hocked,  and  looked  grave ;  but  prefently 
recovering  his  good  humour,  he  faid  with  a  fmiie, 
My  brother  John  is  not  made  for  conquering 
kingdoms*1.  Many  of  the  King's  perfonal  friends, 
as  William  Bifhop  of  Ely,  Hubert  Bifhop  of 
Salisbury,  &c.  on  hearing  of  his  difafter,  flew  to 
his  relief,  and  affifled  in  negotiating  his  deliver- 
ance. Queen  Eleanor  addrefled  feveral  moil 
mournful  and  pathetic  letters  to  the  Pope,  in- 
treating  and  conjuring  him  to  launch  the  thun- 
ders of  the  church  againft  thofe  impious  princes 
who  detained  her  heroic  fon,  and  who  ravaged 
his  dominions. 6a 

ftJchard's        The  Emperor,  to  wipe  off  fome  part  of  the 
noble  be-     O£lium  ne  nacl  brought  upon  himfelf  by  his  con- 
before  the    duel;  towards  Richard,  prefented  him  before  all 
diet  of  the  the  prelates  and  princes  of  the  empire,  in  a  diet 
held  at  Worms  July  i3th  ;  and  acctifed  him,  — 
of  having  protected  Tancred,  who  had  ufurped 
the  crown  of  Sicily,  —  of  having  made  war  on  the 
Emperor  of  Cyprus,  a  Chriftian  prince,  when  he 
fhould  have  been  fighting  againft  the  infidels, — 
of  having  driven  the  King  of  France  out  of  the 
Holy   Land    by    many  injuries,  —  of   having 
affronted  the  Duke  of  Auftria, — of  having  hired 

*'  l^.Hoveden,  p.4ii.  coLz.         *2  Rymer  Feed.  t.i.  p.?» — 78. 
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aflaffi  ns  to  murder  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  —  Aj).u93. 
and  of  having  concluded  a  truce  with  Saladin  on  '      ^~~^ 
too  eafy  terms.     But  Richard  being  permitted 
to  fpeak  for  himfelf,  anfwered  all  thefe  accufa- 
tions  in  fo  clear  and  full,  and  at  the  fame  time 
in  fo  elegant  and  affecting  a  manner,  that  he  not 
only  convinced  the  whole  aflembly  of  his  inno- 
cence, hut  drew  tears  from  many  of  his  noble 
hearers. 63 

After  this   the   Emperor   treated   him   with  Treaty  for 
greater  decency;  and  by  the  mediation  of  feveral  hls  dellver~ 

.  ••/*!-,.  1  anCC    C0n' 

pnnces,  the  negotiation  for  his  freedom  was  con-  ciuded,and 
eluded,  July  7ift,  on  the  following  terms: —  money  for 

i  />"  i        vr-  /»i-i       -i-iii     IT      bisranfom 

that  as  loon  as  the  King  of  England  had  deli-  Coiieaed. 
vered  to  the  Emperor  one  hundred  thoufand 
marks,  Cologne  weight,  of  pure  filver,  and  had 
given  hoftages  for  other  fifty  thoufand  marks  of 
the  fame  weigh!  and  finenefs,  he  ihould  be  fet 
at  liberty,  aml/have  a  fafe  conduct  to  the  port 
where  he  was  to  embark  C4.  As  foon  as  the 
King  of  France  heard  of  the  conclufion  of  this 
agreement,  he  fent  a  meffage  to  his  confederate 
Prince  John,  to  take  care  of  himfelf,  for  the 
devil  was  Unchained cs.  The  judiciaries  of  Eng- 
land railed  the  money  for  the  King's  ranfom  in  a 
fhort  time,  by  a  fcutage  of  twenty  (hillings  on 
every  knight's  fee,  a  talliage  on  the  boroughs 
and  the  royal  demefnes,  and  by  feveral  other 
methods 66.  The  money  being  collected,  Queen 

*J  M.Paris,  p.iai,  laa.  f4  Rymer  Feed.  t.i.  p.84. 
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Eleanor,  and  the  Archbifhop  of  Rouen,  fet  out 
with  it  for  Germany  a  little  before  Chriftmas, 
leaving  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  in  England 
in  the  hands  of  Hubert,  formerly  Bifhop  of  Salif- 
bury,  lately  conftituted  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury and  chief  judiciary. 

A.D.H94.       The  terrors  of  the  King  of  France,  and  of  his 
theKingof  f"611^  Prince  John,  redoubled  as  the  time  of 
France  and  Richard's  rclcafe  drew  near,  which  engaged  them 
John  to      to  ma^e  a  great  effort  to  prevent  what  they  fo 
prevent  his  much  dreaded.     With  this  view  they  fent  letters 
diver-      ^Q  tne  £mperor,  engaging  to  pay  him  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  marks  of  pure  filver,  if 
he  would  detain  Richard  only  one  year  longer". 
With  this  magnificent  offer  the  Emperor,  the 
mofl  fordid  and  moft  mercenary  of  men,  was 
not  a  little  daggered,  and  began  to  make  excufes 
and  delays;  but  many  of  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, who  had  been  guarantees  of  the  agreement 
between  him  and  Richard,  infiding  that  it  mould 
be  fulfilled,  he  found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity 
of  giving  that  Prince  his  liberty,  on  February 
4th,  at  Mentz,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  mother 
Queen  Eleanor,  and  feveral  of  his  nobles  who 
were  prefent  to  receive  him.'3 

King  Having  fpent  fome  days  with  his  great  friend 

the  Bifhop  of  Cologne,  he   proceeded  on   his 


arrives  in 


England,  journey  towards  the  port  of  Swine,  at  the  mouth 
the  caftle  °f  the  Scheld,  where  he  embarked  on  board  an 
ofNotting-  Englifh  fleet,  and  landed  at  Sandwich,  March 

ham. 
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2oth,  after  an  abfence  of  four  years,  three 
months,  and  nine  days,  in  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced great  variety  of  fortunes ("9.  He  was 
received  at  London  with  great  demonftrations  of 
joy,  and  fuch  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  wealth, 
as  aflonifhed  the  German  nobility  in  his  train, 
and  made  one  of  them  fay,  —  "  If  our  Emperor 
"  hadknown  the  riches  of  England,your  ranfom, 
"  O  King,  would  have  been  much  greater  7°." 
Having  fpent  only  three  days  at  London,  he 
haftened  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
befieging  the  caftle  of  Nottingham,  belonging 
to  Prince  John;  which  furrendered  at  difcretion, 
March  28th.71 

Here  the  King  held  a  great  council  of  his  pre-  Great 
lates  and  nobility,  which  began  March  3oth,  JJJJ^*1 
and  ended  April  2d.     On  the  fecond  day  of  the  ham. 
council  it  was  decreed,  that  if  Prince  John  did 
not  appear  before  the  King  and  his  court  within 
forty  days,  to  anfwer  for  his  con  duel,  all  his 
eftates  in  England  mould  be  forfeited 72.     On 
the  third  day  a  tax  "of  two  millings  on  every  hide 
of  land  was  granted ;  and  on  the  laft  feveral 
criminal  procefles  were  determined.73 

At  this  council  it  was  refolved,  that  the  cere-  Richard 
mony  of  the  King's  coronation  mould  be  repeated,  cr(™™ed 
to  wipe  off  the  ftain  of  his  captivity  ;  and  the  chefter, 
lyth  of  April  was  appointed  for  the  day  of  the  andrefufe» 
folemnity,  at  Winchefterj  where  it  was  accord-  the  claim 
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ingly  performed  with  great  pomp  74.  William 
the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland,  was  prefent  at  the 
council  of  Nottingham,  attended  the  King  from 
thence  to  Wincheiler,  and  affifted  at  his  corona- 
tion, earneftly  foliciting  a  grant  of  the  counties 
of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Weft- 
morland ;  which  was  refufed,  but  in  the  foftefl 
terms.75 

After  his  fecond  coronation,  Richard  refumed 
many  of  the  honours  and  eftates  which  he  had 
alienated  before  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land, 
alleging  that  they  were  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
the  fupport  of  the  crown,  and  that  the  purchafers 
of  them  had  already  indemnified  themfelves  76. 
He  prevailed  upon  the  monks  of  the  Ciftertian 
order,  by  flattery  and  fair  promifes,  to  make 
him  a  prefent  of  a  year's  wool,  and  by  various 
other  arts  replenifhed  his  empty  coffers 77.  Re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  the  hoftile  intentions  and 
preparations  of  the  King  of  France,  he  collected 
his  forces  with  all  poflible  expedition,  and  em- 
barking them  at  Portfmouth,  on  board  a  fleet  of 
one  hundred  fail,  he  landed  with  them  at  Bar- 
fleur  may  i2th.78 

Next  morning  his  brother  Prince  John  fud- 
denly  entered  his  apartment,  threw  himfelf  at 
his  feet,  and  with  many  tears  confeffed  his  crimes, 
and  implored  forgivenefs  ;  with  which  Richard 
was  fo  much  affected,  that  he  raifed  him  from 


74  W.  Neubrigen.  1.  4.  c.  4 
76  W.  Neubrigen.  1.  5.  c.i. 
79  R.Hoveden,  p.  421. 
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the  ground,  embraced  him  in  the  moil  ^ffeftion-  A.D.n94. 

ate    manner,  and   granted  him  a  pardon  ;  but  * ' 

did  not  immediately  reflore  him  to  his  pofTef- 
fions.79 

Taking  the  field  with  his  army,  he  raifed  the  Operations 
fiege  of  Verneuil  May  29th,  took  the  cattle  of  ^*e  war 
Lochis  June  1 3th,  and  gained  a  flill  greater  ad-  France 
vantage  over  his  enemies  July  cth,  at  Fretteval,  [ufPe"ded 

J   J  '  by  a  truce. 

where  all  the  baggage  and  treafure  of  the  King  of 
France,  together  with  his  chancery,  containing 
many  valuable  papers,  fell  into  his  hands80. 
From  thence  Richard  marched  his  army  into 
Guienne,  which  had  revolted,  and  in  the  fpace 
of  fixteen  days  reduced  it  to  its  former  flate  of 
obedience  andfubjeclion 8'.  But  a  flop  was  put 
to  thefe  military  operations  by  a  truce,  which 
was  concluded  for  one  year  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  Kings  of  France  and  England, 
July  23d.82 

Richard  employed  this  interval  of  tranquillity  Richard'* 

in  making  a  very  flri6l  inquiry  into  the  flate  of  emPlo>'- 
11    i     i          i        ^  *  -n      i  •    ment  dur~ 

all  the  branches  or  the  royal  revenues,     lor  this  ing  the 

purpofe  he  fent  commiflioners  into  every  county  truce< 
of  the  kingdom,  to  make  the  neceflary  enquiries, 
and  to  levy  the  fums  that  fhould  be  found  due  to 
the  crown  on  any  account S3.  One  objecl  of  this 
enquiry  was,  to  raife  the  money  that  wasflill  due 
to  the  Duke  of  Auflria  for  the  King's  ranfom, 

79  M.  Paris,  p.  123.  col.  2.     Diceto,  col.  673. 

Bo  R.  Hoveden,  p.  421.     W.  Neubrigen.  1.  5.  c.  z.         *'  Id.  ibid. 

'J  Id.  ibid.  c. 3.     R.  Hoveden,  p-42Z.  'J  Id.  p.4Z3,  424. 
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A.D.HJ4.  that  his  hoftages  might  be  redeemed;  but  he 
~~v"~~  J  was  unexpectedly  relieved  from  the  neceffity  of 

paying  that  money  by  the  following  event. 
Duke  of         As  the  Duke  of  Auftria  was  tilting  with  his 

courtiers  on  St.  Stephen's  day,  December  26th, 
Richard's  his  horfe  fell  upon  him,  and  crumed  his  foot  in 
hoftages  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  threw  him  into  a  fever, 

at  liberty.  __  ,  .  . 

and  brought  on  a  gangrene.  When  his  pnyii- 
cians  acquainted  him  that  there  were  no  hopes  of 
his  recovery,  he  was  feized  with  remorfe  for  the 
cruelty  and  injuftice  of  which  he  had  been  guilty 
towards  the  King  of  England ;  and  gave  orders 
to  fet  his  hoftages  at  liberty.84 

A.D.H95.      The  late  truce  between  the  Kings  of  France 
War  with    and  England  was  not  very  well  obferved  ;  and  as 

renewed  ^oon  as  ^  expiredj tne  war  was  renewed  by  Philip, 
and  termi-  who  made  an  incurfion  into  Normandy,  plun- 
ge by  a  Bering  ^e  country,  and  demolifhing  fuch  caftles 
as  fell  into  his  hands.  Richard  having  collected 
his  forces,  marched  to  meet  his  enemies,  and 
came  up  with  them  near  Vaudreuil,  where  a 
negotiation  was  propofed  by  Philip,  who  during 
the  continuance  of  it,  fecretly  employed  his 
troops  in  undermining  the  walls  of  that  fortrefs. 
One  day  as  the  two  kings  were  engaged  in  a  con- 
ference, they  were  interrupted  by  a  dreadful 
noife,  occafioned  by  the  fall  of  the  greateft  part 
of  the  caftle  of  Vaudreuil,  which  at  once  dif- 
covered  to  Richard  the  artifice  of  his  adveriary, 
and  inflamed  him  with  the  moft  violent  refent- 


84  W.  Neubrigen.1.5.  c.8. 
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ment.  He  haflened  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  and  to  prepare  for  taking  his 
revenge  in  a  general  engagement;  but  the 
French,  who  had  all  things  in  readinefs  for  their 
march,  retired  with  fo  much  precipitation,  that 
he  could  not  overtake  them85.  The  war  was 
profecuted  for  fome  months  after  this  with  various 
fuccefs,  but  without  producing  any  general 
action  or  important  event  ;  and  was  at  length 
terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  by 
the  two  monarchs  in  a  perfonal  interview  on 
December  5th.85 

While  Richard  was  detained  in  his  foreign  A.D.ii96. 
dominions,   the  capital  of  England  became  a  Tumults 
fcene  of  the  moft  violent  factions,  and  of  great  j^"^ 
confufion.     This  was  owing  to  the  unlimited  and  the 
influence  which  one  William  Fitz-Ofbert,  com-  *uth°f 

Longbeard 

monly  called  Longbeard,  had  obtained  among  the  executed. 
common  people  and  inferior  citizens  of  that 
metropolis;  by  declaiming,  with  great  vehe- 
mence, on  all  occafions,  againft  the  tyranny  of 
the  King's  minifters,  and  their  oppreffions  of 
the  poor.  Though  William  was  known  to  be  a 
man  of  an  abandoned  character  and  ruined  for- 
tunes, yet  by  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  fair 
pretences,  he  gained  fuch  an  afcendant  over  the 
minds  of  his  followers,  that  they  called  him  the 
Javiour.  of  the  people,  attended  him  with  loud 
acclamations  whenever  he  appeared  in  public, 


*s  W.  Neubrigen.  1.  5.  c.  15.     Chron.  J.  Brompt.  col. 
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A.D.H96.  and  bound  themfelves  by  the  inoft  iblemn  oaths 
to  execute  all  his  orders.  The  flreets  were  in- 
fefted  day  and  night  by  numerous  mobs,  who 
committed  many  diforders,  infulted  the  richer 
citizens,  and  threatened  them  with  deftruclion. 
Hubert  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  and  chief 
judiciary,  fummoned  Longbeard  to  appear  before 
the  council ;  but  he  came,  attended  by  fuch  a 
prodigious  multitude,  that  they  were  afraid  to 
aik  him  any  queftions,  and  he  returned  in 
triumph  into  the  city.  After  this  the  Archbifhop 
very  prudently  remained  quiet,  until  the  political 
enthufiafm  of  Longbeard's  followers  began  to 
languifh  for  want  of  oppofition,  when  he  lent  a 
party  of  men  into  the  city  to  feize  his  perfon. 
William  made  a  brave  defence,  killed  one  of  the 
party  fent  to  apprehend  him,  and  efcaped,  with 
his  concubine,  and  a  few  of  his  accomplices, 
into  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Mary  le 
Bow.  But  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  rights  of 
fancluary  on  this  occafion.  William  was  dragged 
out  of  the  church,  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed,  before  his  partifans  recovered  from 
their  furprife,  or  had  time  to  form  any  fcheme 
for  his  deliverance.  After  his  death,  however, 
they  flocked  in  great  crowds  to  the  place  of 
execution,  took  down  the  gallows  on  which  he 
had  been  hanged,  divided  it  into  a  thoufand 
pieces,  preferved  and  adored  thefe  pieces  as  the 
moil  precious  relics,  pretending  that  they 
wrought  many  miracles.  But  as  thefe  pre- 
tended miracles  were  not  countenanced  by  the 

clergy, 
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clergy,  to  whom  William  had  been   i\o  friend,  A.D.H96. 
they  were  loon  forgotten.87 

The  animofity  between  the  Kings  of  France  A.D.U97. 
and   England  was  fo  violent,  that  it  could  not  War  with 

r  ranee  be- 

be  reftrained  within  the  bounds  of  peace  by  the  gun  and 
moft  folemn  treaties.  Some  diiputes  having  arifen  ended- 
in  Britanny  about  the  guardianihip  of  the  young 
duke  of  that  country,  who  was  now  about  nine 
years  of  age ;  Richard  fent  an  army  to  fupport 
his  title  to  that  office ;  which  was  difputed  by 
many  of  the  nobility,  who  put  themfelves,  their 
fovereign,  and  their  country,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  King  of  France.  Philip  warmly 
efpoufed  their  caufe,  and  another  war  broke  out 
between  him  and  Richard,  which  continued  from 
Midfummer  A. D.  1196.,  to  September  i/th, 
this  year,  when  it  was  terminated  by  a  truce, 
without  having  produced  any  events  worthy  of  a 
place  in  hiftory." 

While  Richard  found  it  necelFary  to  continue  A.D.I  198. 
on  the  continent  to  defend  his  dominions  againft  Fa"lue 

n     •  n  a 

his  molt  inveterate  enemy  the  King  of  France,  in 
England  was  governed  with  great  wifdom,  and  ilaod< 
preferved   in   perfect    tranquillity,    by  Hubert 
Archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  who  being  both  papal 
legate  and  chief  jufticiary,  had  great  influence  in 
all  affairs  civil  and  ecclefiaftical S9.     But  though 
this  kingdom  enjoyed  the  bleffing  of  peace,  it    , 

i7  W.  Neubrigen,  1.5.  c.  ao,  31.  Chron.  Gervafii,  col.  1591. 
RS  Chron.  Brompt.  col.  1272,  &c.  W.  Neubrigen.  1. 5.  c.  33. 
89  Gervas  AdUPontific.  Cantuarienf.  col.  1679,  *c- 
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A.D.U98.  was  grievoufly  afflidled  with  famine,  occafioned 
by  a  fucceffion  of  cold  and  rainy  feafons;  and 
this  famine  at  length  brought  on  a  plague,  that 
raged  with  fo  much  violence  for  fix  months,  that 
there  were  hardly  fo  many  perfons  in  perfect 
health  as  were  fufficient  to  attend  the  fick  and 
bury  the  dead,  who  were  thrown  into  great  pits 
as  foon  as  they  expired90.  A  contemporary 
writer,  who  gives  a  very  affecting  account  of  this 
peflilence,  obferves,  that  the  monafteries  were 
the  only  places  exempted  from  its  ravages91 :  a 
fufficient  proof  that  the  monks  of  thofe  times 
enjoyed  much  better  accommodations,  and 
greater  abundance  of  all  things,  than  the  reft  of 
their  countrymen. 

AD.  1199.      A  truce  for  five  years  had  lately  been  concluded 
Kjng         between  the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  under 
receive*  a    tne  mediation  of  the  Popej   and  a  negotiation 
wound,  of  was  fet  on  foot  in  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
£e*         under  the  fame   mediation,  for  eftablifhing   a 
lafling  peace  between  thefe  monarchs,  that  they 
might  be  at  liberty  to  undertake  a  fecond  expe- 
dition into  the  Holy  Land,  when  an  event  hap- 
pened that  put  an  end  to  all  thefe  projects.  A  con- 
fiderable  treafure,  confiding  of  ancient  coins  and 
medals,   had  been  accidentally  found   in   the 
lands  of  Vidomar  vifcount  of  Limoges,  and  was 
demanded  from  that  nobleman  by  King  Richard, 
who  claimed  a  right  to  it  as  fovereign  of  the 
country.    Vidomar  confented  to  give  up  a  part 

*  Chron.  Brompt.  col.  i»;i.    •'  W.  Neubrigen.  1. 5.  c.  36. 
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ofthetreafure;  which  Richard rejecting^marched  A.D.H99. 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Brabar^ons,  and  invefted 
the  caftle  of  Chalus  near  Limoges,  where  the 
treafure  was  fuppofed  to  be  concealed,  with  a 
defign  to  feize,the  whole,  and  to  punifh  his 
refractory  vaffal.  The  garrifon  offered  to  fur- 
render  the  caftle,  and  all  things  in  it,  on  con- 
dition that  they  (hould  be  allowed  to  march  out 
with  their  arms.  But  Richard  wantonly  rejected 
this  offer,  declaring  that  he  was  determined  to 
take  the  caftle  by  force,  and  put  them  all  to 
death.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  fiege  (March 
28th),  as  the  King,  and  Marcadee,  commander 
of  the  Braban9ons,  were  viewing  the  caftle,  in 
order  to  difcover  the  mod  proper  place  for  mak- 
ing an  affault,  Richard  was  wounded  in  the  left 
fhoulder  with  an  arrow,  difchargcd  from  a  crofs- 
bow  by  Bertrame  de  Gourdon,  one  of  the  gar- 
rifon. After  remaining  fome  time  in  the  fame 
place,  he  mounted  his  horfe,  returned  to  his 
head- quarters,  and  gave  directions  for  the  affault. 
The  caftle  was  taken,  and  all  its  defenders,  ac- 
cording to  orders,  were  hanged,  except  Bertrame 
de  Gourdon,  who  was  probably  referved  for  fome 
more  cruel  death.  In  pulling  the  arrow  from 
the  King's  moulder  the  iron  remained  behind, 
which  obliged  the  furgeon,  who  feems  not  to 
have  been  expert  in  his  profeffion,  to  make  fe- 
veral  deep  incifions,  in  order  to  extract  it. 
After  fome  days  the  iymptoms  of  a  gangrene 
appeared ;  and  a  wound  which  at  firft  was  not 
thought  dangerous,  was  now  efteemed  mortal. 
VOL.  v.  Q  As 
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AJD.H99.  As  fb6n  as  he  became  apprehenfive  of  death,  he 
commanded  Gourdon  to  be  brought  into  his  pre- 
fence,  and  alkedhim,  "  What  harm  have  I  done 
"  to  you  that  hath  provoked  you  to  attempt  my 
"  death  ?"— "  You  have  killed,"  replied  Gour- 
don, "  both  my  father  and  brother  with  your 
"  own  hand,  and  defigned  to  put  me  to  an  igno- 
"  minious  death.  I  am  therefore  ready  to  fuffer 
"  the  greateft  torments  you  can  invent,  with 
"  joy,  fince  I  have  been  fo  happy  as  to  kill  one 
"  who  hath  been  the  author  of  fo  many  miferies 
"  to  mankind92."  The  King,  confcious  of  the 
truth  of  this  bold  reply,  bore  it  with  patience  ; 
and  commanded  Gourdon  to  be  fet  at  liberty. 
But  this  command  was  not  obeyed.  For  Mar- 
cadee  kept  him  in  prifon,  and  as  foon  as  the 
King  expired,  put  him  to  a  painful  death93. 
Though  Richard,  at  his  departure  for  the  Holy 
Land,  had  declared  his  nephew  Arthur  Duke  of 
Britanny  his  heir,  he  made  a  different  difpoii- 
tion  on  his  death-bed,  by  bequeathing  all  his 
dominions,  and  three-fourths  of  his  treafure,  to 
his  brother  Prince  John94.  No  reafons  are  given 
for  this  important  change  by  contemporary  hif- 
torians ;  and  our  conjectures  concerning  the 
motives  to  it  can  be  but  uncertain.  Having 
expreffed  great  penitence  for  his  vices,  and  un- 
dergone a  very  fevere  difcipline  from  the  hands 
of  the  clergy  who  attended  him  in  his  lad  mo- 

91  Hov6den,  p-450.  col.  i.  '5  Id.  Ibid. 
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merits,  he  died  on  the  tenth  day  after  he  was  A  0.1199. 
wounded,  April  6th,  in  the  forty-fecond  )»ear  of  *"  """*""" 
his  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign.95 

Thus  fell  Richard  I.  in  the  prime  of  life,  character 
when  engaged  in  an  enterprife  unworthy  of  his 
power,  and  not  very  honourable  to  his  character. 
In  his  perfon  he  is  defcribed  by  one  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  to  have  been- 
tall,  ilrong,  and  handlbme  ;  his  countenance 
fair  and  comely ;  his  eyes  blue  and  fparkling ; 
•his  hair  yellow  j  and  his  air  llately  and  majef- 
tic9S.  The  natural  endowments  of  his  mind 
were  not  inferior  to  the  perfections  of  his  body. 
His  underftanding  was  excellent,  his  memory 
retentive,  his  imagination  lively,  and  his  courage 
ib  undaunted,  that  it  procured  him  the  furname 
of  Cceur  de  Lion,  or  the  Lion-hearted*7.  In  con- 
fequence  of  thefe  endowments,  he  is  celebrated 
by  contemporary  writers,  as  a  wife  politician,  an 
eloquent  orator,  an  admired  poet,  and  the  mod 
illultrious  warrior  of  the  age  in  which  he  flou- 
riftied.  One  of  thefe  writers,  who  attended  him 
in  his  expedition  into  the  Holy  Land,  compares 
him  to  Ulyffes  for  policy  ;  to^  Neftor  for  elo- 
quence ;  to  Hector,  Achilles,  Alexander,  and 
Holland,  for  military  talents9'.  In  his  conver- 
fation  he  was  pleafant  and  facetious  ;  and  his 

95  Chron.  Brompt.  col.  1279.  '5  Gaufred.  Vinifauf.  \.z.  c.r. 

97  Chron.  Brompt.  col.  1478.       Girald.    Cambrenfj   Topograph. 
Ilibern.  Diftindl.  3.  c.jo. 

y*  Gaufred.  Vinifiuf.  l.z.  0.5. 
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pleafantry  did  not  forfake  him  even  at  the 
approach  of  death.  When  the  Arcbbifhop  of 
Rouen  told  him,  in  his  laft  illnefs,  that  it  was 
now  high  time  to  part  with  his  three  favourite 
daughters,  his  pride,  avarice,  and  luxury ;  I 
am  refolved,  replied  he,  to  difpofe  of  them  in 
marriage  without  delay ;  the  firft  to  the  templars, 
the  fecond  to  the  monks,  and  the  third  to  the 
prelates,  becaufe  I  know  they  love  them  dearly, 
and  will  treat  them  kindly'9.  This  prince  was 
not  fo  eminent  for  his  virtues  as  for  his  accom- 
plifliments.  On  the  contrary,  though  on  fome 
occafions  he  a6led  in  a  noble  manner,  efpecially 
to  his  proftrate  enemies,  he  was  in  general 
haughty,  cruel,  covetous,  paffionate,  and  fenfual, 
an  undutiful  fon,  an  unfaithful  hufband,  and  a 
molt  pernicious  king,  having,  by  his  long  ab- 
fence  and  continual  wars,  drained  his  Englilh 
dominions  both  of  men  and  money. 
King  John  Earl  of  Mortain,  youngeft  fon  of 

John's  ac-    jjenrv  jj€  fucceeded  his  brother  Richard  in  the 

cemon  and  /»    T»       i 

coronation,  throne  of  England,  as  well  as  in  his  foreign 
dominions,  to  the  excluiion  of  Arthur  Duke  of 
Britanny,  the  only  fon  of  Geoffrey,  his  elder 
brother100.  The  regular  courfe  of  fucceffion  to 
the  crown  of  this  kingdom,  in  the  reprefentative 
of  the  elded  branch  of  the  royal  family,  was,  in 
this  period,  fo  imperfectly  eftablifhed,  and  had 
been  fo  often  violated,  that  this  deviation  from 
it  occafioned  little  or  no  difturbance.  John 

'**  Chron.  Brompt.  col.  1179.  lcc  Hoveden*  p.4.ji»  col.  i. 
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being  in  Normandy  at  the  time  of  hi*  brother's  A.D.H99. 
death,  immediately  flew  to  Chinon,  where  his 
treafures  were  depofited,  and  had  them  delivered 
to  him,  by  Robert  de  Turnham,  to  wliofe  cuf- 
tody  they  had  been  committed  ;  after  which  he 
difpatched  Hubert  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  William  Marefchal  Earl  of  Strigul,  into 
England,  to  fecure  the  fucceffion  and  preferve 
the  peace  of  that  kingdom 1CI.  The  influence  of 
thefe  commiffioners  was  fo  great,  that,  with  the 
afliftance  of  Jeffrey  Fitz-Peers,  the  chief  jufti- 
ciary,  they  prevailed  upon  the  body  of  the 
clergy,  nobility,  and  people  of  all  ranks,  to  fwear 
fealty  to  John;  and  having  had  a  meeting  at 
Northampton,  with  a  few  of  the  barons,  who  dif- 
covered  fome  reluctance,  they  perfuaded  them 
alfo,  by  many  fair  promifes,  to  take  the  fame 
oath102.  John's  fucceffion  met  with  greater  op- 
poiition  on  the  continent,  many  of  the  barons 
of  Anjou  and  Maine  having  declared  in  favour 
of  Arthur  Duke  of  Britanny.  This  young  Prince, 
who  was  now  about  twelve  years  of  age,  was,  by 
his  mother  Conftantia,  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
King  of  France,  to  whom  he  did  homage  for  all 
the  dominions  of  his  family  on  the  continent, 
which  engaged  Philip  to  efpoufe  his  caufe  '°3. 
This  did  not  prevent  John's  being  acknowledged 
and  folemnly  inaugurated  Duke  of  Normandy  at 
Rouen,  April  25th,  by  the  Archbiftiop  of  that 

'•'  Hoveden,  p.45i.  col.  i.  IM  Id.  ibid. 

"'  M.Paris,  col.  13 8. 

Q  3  Cl"ty>' 
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A.D.  1199.  city  ;  after  which  he  prepared  fbr  his  pafiage 
~  into  England  ;  where  he  arrived,  May  25th,  and 
was  crowned  at  Weflminfter,  by  the  Archbifliop 
of  Canterbury,  on  the  syth  of  that  month  I04. 
On  the  very  day  of  this  folemnity,  John  {hewed 
his  gratitude  to  the  three  perfons  who  had  con- 
tributed mod  to  his  peaceable  acceffion,  by 
appointing  the  Archbiihop  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, and  creating  William  Marefchal  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  Jeffrey  Eitz-Peers  Earl  of 
-  Eflex.ICS 

War  with  John  perceiving  that  a  profound  tranquillity 
France,  prevailed  in  England,  embarked  for  Normandy, 
and  landed  at  Dieppe,  June  1  8th,  and  foon  after 
concluded  a  truce  with  the  King  of  France,  till 
Auguft  1  6th,  when  the  two  monarchs  were  to 
have  a  perfonal  interview,  in  order  to  adjufl  all 
their  differences.  At  this  interview,  which  was 
held  near  Gaillon,  Philip  behaved  with  fo  much 
haucrhtinefs,  and  his  demands  both  for  himfelf 

»T5  7 

and  for  Prince  Arthur  appeared  to  John  fo  exor- 
bitant that  he  rejected  them  '°6.  On  this  the 
war  was  renewed  ;  and  Philip  having  made  him- 
felf mafter  of  feveral  places  in  Le  Maine,  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  demoliflied 
fome,  and  retained  others  of  them  in  his  own 
poffeffion. 

Prince  Ar-      ^his  circumftance  raifed  flrong  fufpicions  of 
his  felfifti    views  in    the    mind    of  William   de 


104  M.  Paris,  col.  1  3  8.     Hoveden,  p.  45  1. 
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Roches,  the  General  of  Prince  Arthur's  forces;  A.D.H99. 
who,  by  a  ftratagem,  conveyed  that  -young  t"T"* 7* 
Prince  from  Paris  to  Le  Mans,  of  which  he  was  afterwardt 

governor.  Here  lie  concluded  a  treaty  with  King  refcued 
T  i  r>   i  T-.  •  from  him' 

John,  into  whole  hands  he  put  Prince  Arthur, 

and  his  mother  Conftantia,  expelling  greater 
favour  to  them  from  fo  near  a  relation,  than 
from  the  King  of  France.  But  he  foon  had 
reafon  to  repent  of  this  tranfaction.  For  on  the 
very  next  day  he  received  intelligence,  that  the 
cruel  uncle  had  formed  defigns  againil  the  life 
of  his  unhappy  nephew;  from  which  danger  he 
was  refcued  by  that  faithful  fervant,  who  ef- 
caped  with  the  Prince  and  his  mother  from  Le 
Mans  to  Angers. It>7 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  a  peace  was  con-  A.D.iaoo. 
eluded  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  Peace  with 
under  the  mediation  of  the  Cardinal  of  Capua,  ^""um 
the  Pope's  legate,  and  cemented  by  a  contract  toEngiand. 
of  marriage  between  Prince  Louis,  Philip's  eldeft 
fon,  and  Blanche  of  Caflile,  King  John's  niece108. 
Being  now  at  liberty,  John  paffed  over  into  Eng- 
land, to  collecl   the   fum   of  twenty  thouiand 
marks,  which  by  an  article  of  the  peace  he  was  to 
pay  to  the  King  of  France,  and  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  King  of  Scotland,  who  was  become 
very  importunate  in  his  demands  of  the  northern 
counties.     He    fucceeded   in  the  firft  of  thefe 
defigns;  but  failed  in  the  fecond,  the  King  of 

•  iyj  Hoveden,  p.  45  a. 
108  Kymer  Feed.  1. 1.  p. 117,  n&.     Annal.  Burton,  p.  160.     -M 
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A.D.J200.  Scotland  declining  the  interview  in  difcontent; 
on  which  John  returned  into  Normandy.109 

In  a  progrefs  which  he  made  into  Guienne,  in 
the  fummer  of  this  year,  to  receive  the  homage 
of  the  barons  of  that  province,  he  was  capti- 
vated with  the  charms  of  Ifabel,  the  young  and 
fair  daughter  of  Aymar,  Earl  of  Engoulefme, 
and  the  betrothed  wife  of  Hugh  le  Brun,  Earl 
of  La  Marche,  to  whom  fhe  had  been  delivered. 
Aymar,  dazzled  with  the  luftre  of  a  crown,  de- 
coyed his  daughter  from  her  betrothed  hufband  ; 
and  John  having  obtained  a  divorce  from  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  ten  years, 
and  with  whom  he  had  received  the  earldom  of 
Glocefter,  and  many  great  eftates,  was  married 
to  Ifabel  by  the  Archbimop  of  Bourdeaux 1I0. 
This  marriage,  equally  criminal  and  imprudent, 
created  Trim  many  enemies  ;  amongft  whom  the 
injured  hufband  was  the  mod  violent  and  impla- 
cable. The  King  conducted  his  young  queen 
into  England,  and  they  were  both  folemnly 
crowned  at  Weftminfter,  October  8th,  by  the 
Archbimop  of  Canterbury.  'Il 

William  King  of  Scotland,  conducted  by  the 
Biihop  of  Durham  and  three  Englifh  earls,  ar- 
rived at  Lincoln  November  21  ft,  and  the  day 
after  did  homage  to  King  John,  for  the  territo- 
ries that  he  held  of  the  crown  of  England,  on  a 
hill  without  that  city,  in  prefence  of  a  great  con- 


King  of 

Scotland 
does  ho- 
mage to 
John. 


I0»  M.Paris,  p.  139. 
»"  R.Hoveden,  p. 461. 
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courfe  of  the  nobility  of  both  kingdoms ;  in-  A.D.UOO. 
Ming,  at  the  fame  time,  with  much  earneftnefs, 
on  the  immediate  reftitution  of  the  northern 
counties.     But  the  final  deciiion  of  that  claim 
was  put  off  to  the  next  Whitfuntide."1 

King  John,  with  his  young  queen,  and  a  very 
fplendid  court,  fpent  the  firfl  months  of  this  year  JoWsex- 
in  a  continued  courfe  of  feafting,  in  which  he  {^J^ 
much  delighted  ;  and,  celebrating  the  feftival  of  enne,  &c. 
Eafter  at  Canterbury,  he  and  his  queen  wore 
their  crowns  and  royal  robes,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  kings  and  queens  of  England113.  But 
he  was  foon  awakened  from  this  dream  of  plea- 
fure,  by  receiving  intelligence  from  the  conti- 
nent, that  the  enraged  Earl  of  La  Marche,  his 
brother  the  Earl  of  Eu,  and  feveral  other  barons, 
had  raifed  a  rebellion  in  Guienne :  on  which  he 
fummoned  all  his  Englifh  vaffals  and  military 
tenants,  to  meet  him  with  their  horfes  and  arms 
at  Portfmouth,  on  Whitfunday,  in  order  to  at- 
tend him  to  the  continent.  Many  of  the  Eng- 
lifh barons  began  on  this  occafion  to  difcover 
their  difcontent ;  and,  thinking  the  war  too  tri- 
fling for  fuch  an  expenfive  expedition,  declined 
to  obey  the  fummons ;  which  obliged  him  to 
embark  with  a  fmaller  army  than  he  intended114. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  on  the  continent,  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  King  of  France,  who  in- 
vited  him  to  Paris,  where  he  was  lodged  with 

"J  R.Hoveden,  p.46a.  "3  Diceto,  col.  709. 

114  R.  Hoveden,  p.  466.  col.i. 

his 
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A.D.I20I.  his  queen  and  court  in  the  royal  palace,  and 
~*  nobly  entertained"5.  Departing  from  Paris,  he 
put  himfelfat  the  head  of  his  army,  and  inarched 
to  the  borders  of  Guienne.  But  inftead  of  pro- 
fecuting  the  war  with  vigour,  he  entered  into  a 
negotiation  with  the  rebellious  barons  ;  and  hav- 
ing pacified  them  a  little,  by  promifing  to  re- 
move all  the  caufes  of  their  complaints,  he  re- 
turned to  Rouen,  to  enjoy  the  fociety  of  his 
queen  and  the  pleafures  of  his  court.  "6 

Prince  In  the  mean  time,  Conftantia  Duchefs  of  Bri- 

tanny  dying  at  Nantes,  Auguft  3  ift,  her  only 


Duke  of  fon  Arthur  took  poffeffion  of  that  duchy,  and 
ruanny.  £.QQn  afl.er  D6gan  ^o  enter  into  engagements  with 
the  difcontented  barons  of  Guienne,  and  to  lay 
claim  to  all  the  dominions  of  his  family  on  the 
continent,  to  which  he  had  an  undoubted 
right.117 

A.D.I202.  Philip,  King  of  France,  had  for  fome  time 
paft  been  greatly  embroiled  with  the  Pope,  who 

efpoufes      had  laid  his  kingdom  under  an  interdicl  ;  and, 

the  caufe    on  tnat  accourit,  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to 

of  Prince          .  .  •  i       n  i  •  •    i  , 

Arthur.  cultivate  peace  with  all  his  neighbours,  and  par- 
ticularly with  King  John118.  But  being  in  the 
beginning  'of  this  year  reconciled  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  he  found  himfelf  at  liberty  to  purfue  dif- 
ferent meafures.  He  now  openly  declared  him- 
felf the  protector  of  the  difcontented  barons  of 
Guienne,  and  of  the  young  Duke  of  Britanny, 

115  R.  Hoveden,  p.466.  col.i.  "6  Gul.  Breto,  Philip.  1.6. 

"7  Annal.  Burton.  p.a6z.  "3  Hoveden,  p.4j6. 
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and  threatened  John  with  an  immediate  war,  if 
he  did  not  do  them  juftice.  *  John,  to  divert  this 
ftorm,  if  pofiible,  propofed  a  perfonal  interview. 
But  at  this  interview,  which  was  held,  March 
25th,  near  Andely,  Philip's  demands  were  fo 
high,  that  they  were  rejected,  and  a  war  imme- 
diately commenced."9 

In  the  beginning  of  this   war  the  King  of  princeAr- 
'France  made  himfelf  mailer  of  feveral  towns  in  *ff taken 

pnloner  by 

Normandy.  But  a  very  unfortunate  event  foon  King  John. 
after  happened  that  put  a  Hop  to  his  further  pro- 
grefs.  The  youthful  Arthur  Duke  of  Britanny, 
being  now  about  fixteen  years  of  age,  full  of 
fpirit,  and  animated  with  the  moil  violent  re- 
fentment  againfl  a  cruel  ambitious  uncle,  who 
had  robbed  him  of  fo  fair  a  fucceffion,  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  knights',  and 
was  foon  after  joined  by  many  of  the  difaffe6led 
barons  of  Poitou  and  Guienne.  As  he  was 
marching  with  his  little  army  near  the  caille  of 
Mirabel  in  Poitou,  he  received  intelligence, 
that  his  grandmother  Queen  Eleanor,  who  had 
warmly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  her  fon  againil  her 
grandfon,  reiided  in  that  caille.  At  the  earnefl 
intreaty  of  his  barons,  to  whom  the  Queen  was 
very  obnoxious,  he  inveiled  it.  The  bafs-court 
of  the  caille  was  taken ;  and  the  Queen  with  the 
garrifon  driven  into  the  tower  or  keep,  when 
John,  informed  of  his  mother's  danger,  flew  to 
her  relief  with  an  army  of  Englifh  and  Braban- 

119  M.Paris,  p.  144.  col. a. 
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A.D.«oa.  $ons.  At  the  approach  of  this  army  the  be- 
"""*"""  J  fiegers  inarched  ou£to  meet  them,  Augtift  ifl ; 
but  being  overpowered  by  fuperior  numbers, 
they  fled  back  into  the  caftle,  where  they  were 
all  either  killed  or  taken  priibners.  Among  the 
latter  was  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Britanny,  and 
the  Earl  of  La  Marche  (John's  two  greateft  ene- 
mies), with  many  .barons,  and  above  two  hun- 
dred knights,  who  were  all  loaded  with  irons, 
and  fent  to  different  prifons  in  Normandy  and 
England120.  The  King  of  France  was  fo  much 
affected  with  the  news  of  this  difailer  that  had 
befallen  his  friends,  that  he  raifed  the  fiege  of 
Arques,  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  and  re- 
tired to  Paris. "' 

A.D.i»o3.      If  King  John  had  known  how  to  ufe  the  ad- 
Prince  Ar-  vanf;anre  he  had  gained  with  moderation  and  pru- 

thurmur-  >    . 

dered.  dence,  it  might  nave  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  peace  and  profperity  of  his  future  reign. 
But  by  purfuing  a  contrary  conduct,  it  involved 
him  in  guilt,  diigrace,  and  mifery.  Prince  Ar- 
thur was  at  firft  confined  in  the  caftle  of  Fa- 
laife;  where  feveral  perfons  were  folicited  to 
difpatch  him,  but  rejected  the  bafe  propofal. 
On  this  he  was  conducted  to  the  caftle  of  Rouen, 
where  King  John  refided.  Here  the  unhappy 
Prince  was  murdered,  April  3d,  in  a  manner 
not  certainly  known,  and  differently  reported  by 

tu>  M.Paris,  p.  144,  145.    Annul  Waverlien,  p.16?.    Ypodigm* 

Neuftriae,  p.  45  8. 

'"  M.  Paris,  p.i45«  col.  i. 
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hiftorians,  though  they  all  agree,  that  the  horrid  AJ>.i»0j. 
deed  was  perpetrated  at  the  inftigation,  if  not  ^  "•"*•—* 
by  the  hand,  of  his  mod  cruel  uncle.1*1 

Immediately  after  this  execrable   a6t,  John  KingJohn 
haftened  into  England,  carrying  with  him  the  Jj*™|t 
Princefs  Eleanora,  commonly  called  The  Maid  over  the 
of  Britanny,  the  fifter  of  the  late  Prince  Arthur ;  Maid  of 

.,,  ,        Britannjr, 

and  having  committed  her  to  pnion,   under  retum8to 
keepers,  on  whom  he  could  depend,  he  returned  Norman- 
to  Normandy23.     Many  of  the  other  prifoners    y* 
were  fo  cruelly  treated,  that  they  perifhed  in 
their  confinement,  and  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
two  of  the  nobleft  and  braveft  of  them  were 
ftarved  to  death  in  Corf  caftle. "4 

No  fooner  were  thofe  cruel  tranfactions  pub-  j^a's 
limed  to  the  world,  than  John  became  the  object  foreign 
of  general  execration I2S.     The  barons  of  Bri-  in^Jby 
tanny  accufed  him  of  the  murder  of  their  Prince  the  King 
before  the  King  of  France,  of  whom  he  held  all  of  France> 
his  continental  territories ;  and  on  his  not  ap- 
pearing to  anfwer  to  that  charge,  he  was  found 
guilty  of  treafon  and  felony,  and  all  his  domi. 
nions  forfeited l26.    To  execute  this  fentence  Phi- 
lip put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  and 
being  joined  by  feveral  barons  of  Poitou,  Anjou, 
and  Maine,  he  made  great  progrefs  in  the  con- 


4:1  Annal.  Margin,  p.  13.  Chron.  T.  Wikes,  p;  36.     Chrou. 

W.  Hemingford,    1.  a.    0.94.  M.  Paris,    p.  145.    col.  I.      Hen. 

Knight  on,  001.2414. 
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A-D.iaoj.  quefl  of  Normandy  in  the  courfe  of  this  cam- 
""v~"  J  paign,  while  his  infatuated  rival  fpent  his  time 

at  Rouen,  in  afuccellion  of'fleepingand  rioting; 

and  at  length,  December  6th,  he  abandoned  the 

continent,  and  embarked  for  England.127 
AD.I204.  After  this  fhameful  retreat  of  King  John, 
ing  return-  Philip  redoubled  his  efforts  to  complete  the  re- 
ed to  Eng-  duclion  of  Normandy,  which  he  accomplished 
ib reduces  Defbre  the  end  of  this  fummer129.  At  the  fame 
aimoft  all  time,  and  with  equal  facility,  he  got  pofleffion 
dombbns  °^tne  provinces  of  Anjou,  Poitou,  and  Maine, 

except  a  few  places.1'-9 
John's  To  alleviate  in  fome  meafure  the  intolerable 

opprefiive     .  .  c  \    r         r  r  •  •  ^i 

govern-  ignominy  ot  lonng  lo  many  fair  provinces,  the 
ment.  inheritance  of  his  anceftors,  without  fo  much  as 
attempting  to  preferve  them,  John  endeavoured 
to  throw  fome  part  of  the  blame  upon  his  Englifh 
barons,  who,  he  pretended,  had  foripken  him, 
and  thereby  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  defend 
his  territories  j  for  which  he  fined  fome,  and  con- 
fifcated  the  eftates  of  others'30.  In  thefe  op- 
preflive meafures  he  was  fupported  by  the  great 
influence  and  authority  of  Hubert  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  church,  and  of  Geoffrey  Fitz- 
Peters,  the  chief  jufliciary,  in  the  ftate'3'.  He 
alfo  prevailed  upon  a  parliament,  held  at  Oxford, 
to  grant  him  a  fcutage  of  two  marks  and  a  half 

1:7  Annal.  de  Margan,  p.  13.      M.Paris,  p.  146.  col.i.      Chron. 
Trevite,  ann.  1203. 

"s  Annal.  Waverlien.  p.i68.     Chron  Uemingford,  1.  2.  c.  100. 
129  Ypodigma  Neuftrtse,  p. 459,  '^  M- Paris,  p.  146.  col.  i. 
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upon  every  knight's  fee,  for  raifing  an  army  to 
be  fent  to  Normandy132.  But  no  army  was 
either  raifed  or  fent. 

In  the  fpringof  this  year,  King  John,  feigning  A.D.J 
to  have  formed  a  refolution  to  attempt  thereco-  John>s 
very  of  his  foreign  territories,  fummoned  all  his  preffions!P* 
barons,  and  other  military  tenants,  to  meet  him 
at  Portfmouth  on  Whitfunday,  Jn  order  to  at- 
tend him  in  an  expedition  to  the  continent.  But 
when  the  army  was  affembled,  and  all  things  in 
readinefs,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded  by 
the  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury  to  change  his 
mind,  and  difmifs  his  troops.  In  a  few  weeks, 
however,  changing,  or  pretending  to  change, 
his  mind  a  fecond  time,  he  embarked  at  Portf- 
mouth with  a  fmall  retinue,  and  put  to  fea, 
July  1 5th  ;  but  two  days  after  returned  to  Stod- 
land  near  Warebam,  where  he  landed,  making 
this  ridiculous  excurfion  a  pretence  for  exacting 
money  from  his  military  tenants  for  their  non- 
attendance17'.  By  this  conduct,  equally  capri- 
cious and  tyrannical,  he  incurred  ftill  more  and 
more  the  contempt  of  his  enemies  and  the 
J^atred  of  his  fubjects. 

^  John,  being  importuned  by  fome  of  the  nobles  A.D.iaofi. 
of  Poitou,  who  flill  adhered  to  the  Englifh  in-  John's  qn- 
tereft,  to  come  to  their  affiftance ;    and  being  e^^"^ 
alfo  encouraged  to  that  undertaking  by  Guy  de  to  the  con- 
Thouars,  who  governed  Britanny,  and  was  be-  jjTret  " 

come  jealous  of  the  increasing  power  of  France,  to  Eng- 
land. 

r**  Mat.  \Veftmonafterienf.ann.iao4.          '33  M.  Paris,  p.  148. 
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AJ>.i*o6.  feemed  at  lafl  to  be  raifed  from  his  ignominious 
indolence,  and  raifed  an  army,  with  which  .he 
embarked  at  Portfmouth,  June  25th,  and  landed 
at  Rochelle,  Julygth1'4.  But  he  did  not  con- 
duct this  enterprife  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  re- 
trieve his  honour,  or  recover  any  part  of  his  do- 
minions. For  though  he  was  joined  by  many 
barons  of  Poitou  and  Britanny,  he  did  little 
more  than  plunder  the  open  country ;  and  as 
foon  as  the  King  of  France  approached  with  an 
army,  he  began  to  think  of  making  his  retreat. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  propofed  a  per- 
fonal  interview  with  Philip  to  treat  of  an  accom- 
modation ;  to  which  that  Prince  agreed.  But 
John,  inflead  of  appearing  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed  for  the  interview,  made  ufe  of  that 
opportunity  of  retiring  with  his  army  to  Ro- 
chelle. By  the  mediation  of  the  Pope,  and  at 
the  earned  intreaty  of  certain  ecclefiadical  nego- 
tiators, a  truce  for  two  years  was  concluded  at 
Thouars,  October  27th ;  not  long  after  which 
John  embarked  with  his  army  for  England,  and 
landed  at  Portfmouth  December  i2th.'3S 

A.D.iao7.  The  famous  quarrel  between  King  John  and 
the  Pope  about  the  choice  of  an  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  was  now  commenced,  and  had  come 

with  the  to  fo  great  a  height,  that  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land was  laid  under  an  interdict,  March  24th, 
and  the  King  was  threatened  with  excommunica- 

134  M.  Paris,  p.  149.  IJS  Id.  ibid,    Ryroer  Feed.  1. 1.  p.  141. 
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tion  I36.     To  guard  agaiuft  the  effects  of  thefe  A.D.i2o;. 
papal  thunders,  which  in  thofe  days  of  darknefs  fn 
and  fuperilition  made   the   greatefl   monarchs 
tremble,  John  demanded  and  obtained  hoftages 
from  his  chief  nobility,  as  a  further  fecurity  for 
their  obedience  and  fidelity.'37 

William  King  of  Scotland  had  long  been  dif-  A.D.I209. 
contented,    becaufe    the   conlideration    of   his  John's  ex- 
claim to  the  northern  counties  had  been  put  off  ^J^" 
from  time  to  time.     John,  on  the  other  hand,  Scotland, 
was  no  left  difiatisfied   with  that  prince  —  for 
having    demolifhed  a  fort  near  Berwick  —  for 
having  entertained  fugitives  from  England — and 
for  other  caufes  '3S.     To  put  an   end  to  thefe 
difputes,  John  marched  into  the  north  in  the 
fpring  of  this  year,  at  the  head  of  a  very  power- 
ful army,  and  was  met  by  William  at  the  head 
of  his  forces,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland.     When 
the  two  armies  lay  facing  each  other  near  the 
cattle   of  Norham,  a  treaty  was  propofed  and 
concluded.     By  this  treaty,  which  was  ratified 
at  Northampton,  Auguft  yth,  William  agreed 
to  pay  to  John  fifteen  thoufand  marks  at  four 
different  terms,  in  conlideration  of  certain  con- 
ceffions  made  to  him  in  another  charter,  which  is 
not  preferved ;  and  alfo  to  fend  his  two  daughters 
to  be  educated  in  the  court  of  England,  but  not 
to  be  confidered  as  hoftages.139 
,.,...«» 

136  See  chap.  u.  cent.  13.  l37  M.  Paris,  p.  158. 

138  Chron.  Hemingford,  1.  a.  c.  loi.     M,  Paris,  p.  151.  col.*. 

139  Rymer  Feed,  t,  i.  p.  155. 
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A.D.I209.      After  his  return  from  this  northern  expedition, 

* — v — '  John  iflued  a  proclamation,  commanding  all  free- 
John's  un-  ,.  , 
popular      holders  and  tenants  or  the  crown  to  repeat  their 

govern-  homage,  and  renew  their  oaths  of  fealty;  which 
prevented  any  commotions  ariling  when  the  long- 
dreaded  fentence  of  excommunication  was  pro- 
nounced againft  him  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember '4°.  But  though  the  affection  of  his 
fubjecls  was  at  this  time  fo  neceflary  to  the  fup- 
port  of  his  government,  this  imprudent  prince 
could  not  refrain  from  an  unpopular  and  tyran- 
nical exercife  of  his  authority.  He  forbid  the 
two  admired  diverfions  of  hunting  and  hawking, 
under  the  fevered  penalties,  and  commanded  all 
the  fences  about  the  royal  forefts  to  be  thrown 
down,  that  his  deer  might  have  free  accefs  to  the 
corn-fields.141 

In  the  firfl  four  months  of  this  year,  King 
ex-  John  was  keenly  engaged  in  extorting  money 
e-  fr°m  ms  fubjecis,  both  clergy  and  laity,  and 
land,  particularly  from  the  Jews,  in  order,  as  he  pre- 
tended, to  raife  an  army  for  an  expedition  into 
Normandy141.  But  when, the  army  was  raifed, 
inftead  of  directing  his  march  towards  Nor- 
mandy, he  paffed  through  Wales,  and  landed  in 
Ireland,  June  6th.  At  his  arrival  in  Dublin, 
more  than  twenty  of  the  chieftains  and  petty 
princes  of  that  country  waited  upon  him,  did 
homage,  and  fwore  fealty  to  him  as  their  fove- 

I<9  M.  Paris,  p.  159.  '«'  Id.  ibid. 

**-  Apnal.  Waverlien.  p.  174.    M.  Paris,  p.  160. 
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reign  T4V  During  bis  flay  in  Ireland,  which  was 
about  three  months,  he  reduced  the  province  of 
Connaught;  drove  Hugh  de  Lacy  Earl  of  Uifter, 
and  his  brother  Walter  de  Lacy  Earl  of  Meath, 
againfl  whom  he  had  a  quarrel,  out  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  having  thus  overcome  all  oppofition  to 
his  authority,  he  eftabliflied  the  Englifh  laws  in 
that  ifland,  and  coined  money  of  the  fame  de- 
nominations, weight,  and  finenefs,  with  that  of 
England.144 

After  his  return .  from  his  Irifli  expedition,  j0hn  ex- 
which  was  the  moft  fuccefsful  tranfaclion  of  his  torts  m°- 
unhappy  reign,  he  held  an  affembly  of  all  the  "hi  monks 
abbots,    abbefTes,    priors,   and  fuperiors  of  re-  and  nun»* 
ligious  houfes  at  London  ;  and  forced  them  to 
pay  him  no  lefs   than  one  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  before  he  would  allow  them  to  depart145 : 
a  fufficient  proof  of  their  wealth,  as  well  as  of 
his  tyranny. 

The  honour  that  John  had  acquired  by  his  ex- 
pedition  into  Ireland,  encouraged  him  to  un-  Joh.n's 
dertake  one  this  year,  againft  Llewellyn  Prince  fneto  w 
of  North  Wales,  though  he  was  his  own  fon-in-  Wales. 
law,  by  having  married  his  natural  daughter, 
named  Jane.     In  his  firft  attempt  his  army  was 
reduced  to  great  diftrefs  for  want  of  provifions, 
which  obliged  him  to  return  to  England.     Irri- 
tated at  this  difappointment,  he  collected  fuffi- 
eient  quantities  of  victuals  of  all  kinds,    and 


**  M.  Paris,  p.  160.  x««  Id.  ibid. 
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marched  back  into  Wales,  with  fo  great  an 
army,  that  Llewellyn,  defpairing  of  being  able 
to  defend  his  country,  fent  his  confort  to  her 
father  to  implore  a  peace ;  which  flie  obtained 
on  thefe  conditions,  that  Llewellyn  fhould  do 
homage  to  John  for  his  principality, — pay  twenty 
thoufand  head  of  cattle,  and  forty  horfes,  for  the 
expences  of  the  war,  —  and  give  twenty-eight 
hoftages  for  his  future  fidelity  I46.  Returning 
triumphant  from  this  expedition,  John  obliged  all 
his  military  tenants  who  had  not  attended  him  in 
it,  to  pay  a  fcutage  of  two  marks  for  every 
knight's  fee.147 

A.D.iai2.  The  fuccefs  of  his  three  expeditions  into  Scot- 
Difcon-  land,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  contributed  not  a 
the  Eng.  little  to  fupport  John's  authority,  and  prevent 
iifhba-  any  commotions  in  England,  though  that  king- 
dom had  now  been  about  four  years  under  an 
interdict.  He  was  on  the  bed  terms  with  his 
neareft  and  moft  powerful  neighbour  the  King  of 
Scotland,  with  whom  he  had  an  interview  at 
Durham,  February  ad,  and  whofe  eldeft  fon, 
Prince  Alexander,  he  knighted  at  London, 
March  4th 148.  But  notwithftanding  this  exter- 
nal tranquillity,  and  all  thefe  fair  appearances, 
many  of  the  Englilh  barons  were  fecretly  disaf- 
fected, and  waited  only  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  revenge  the  injuries  they  had  fuffered 
from  the  avarice,  luft,  and  cruelty  of  their 

'*  Powel  Hilt.  Wales,  p.  464.    M.  Paris,  p.ifio. 
'«  M.  Parii,  p.  160.  !+8  Id.  p.  161. 
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fovereign.     Such  an  opportunity  was  foon  pre-  £.0.1212. 
fented. 

The  Pope  finding  that  the  interdict  and  ex-  John  de- 
communication  had  not  produced  the  defired  Jjf^Jjj^ 
effe6l,  proceeded  to  greater  extremities,  pro-  and  de- 
nounced  a  formal  fentence  of  depofition  againil  ^?^ 
John,  abfolved  all  his  fubje&s  from  their  oaths  his  barons, 
of  fealty,  and  invited  the  King  of  France,  and 
all  other  Chriftian  princes  and  people,  to  join  in 
a  croifade  for  putting  that  fentence  in  execu- 
tion I49.  Llewellyn  Prince  of  Wales  was  the  firfl 
who  took  the  field  to  execute  this  papal  decree; 
and  falling  with  an  army  into  the  Englifh 
inarches,  deflroyed  the  country  with  fire  and 
fword.  Enraged  at  thefe  cruelties,  John  raifed 
a  great  army ;  and  threatening  the  total  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Welfh,  marched  to  Nottingham, 
where  he  commanded  the  twenty-eight  young 
gentlemen  who  had  been  given  as  hoflages  for 
the  late  peace,  to  be  hanged150.  At  this  place 
he  received  the  firft  hints  of  the  defigns  that 
were  fecretly  forming  againft  him  by  his  barons, 
in  letters  from  the  King  of  Scotland,  which  were 
confirmed  by  fimilar  intimations  fent  him  by  his 
daughter  the  Princefs  of  Wales.  Alarmed  at 
this  intelligence,  and  not  knowing  whom  to  fuf- 
pe6l  or  whom  to  truft,  he  fliut  himfelf  up  in 
the  caftle  of  Nottingham,  for  fifteen  days;  when 
recovering  a  little  from  his  firft  furprife,  he 


149  Annal.  Waverlien.  p.  174.     M.  Paris,   p.  i6a.     Mat.  Weft- 
ttonafteiienf.  ann.  xau.  IS°  M.  Paris,  p.  161. 
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A.D.iaia.  marched  forward  to  Chefter.     But  here,  receiv- 
' *"""     ing  accounts  from  feveral  quarters,  that  the  plots 
againft  him  were  ripe  for  execution,  and  that  if 
he  proceeded  any  further  he  would  either  be  af- 
faffinated  or  delivered   to  the   enemy,   he  dif- 
mhTed  his  army,  and  haftened  back  to  London, 
to  take  meafures  for  his  prefervation.     Some  of 
the  confpirators,  as  Euftace  de  Vefci,  and  Ro- 
bert Fitz- Walter,   fled   out    of  the   kingdom ; 
others  were  imprifoned  on  fufpicion ;  and  the 
reft  gave  their  fons  and  neareft  relations  as  hof- 
tages  for  their  fidelity ISI.     Still  further  to  guard 
againft  the  dreaded  danger,  he  feldom  appeared 
in  public,  and  kept  certain  companies  of  foreign 
mercenaries  conftantly  about  his  perfon I52.    Con- 
ferences were  held  towards  the  end  of  this  year 
with  Pandulph  and  Durand,  the  Pope's  agents, 
in  order  to  an  accommodation  with  the  court  of 
Rome ;    but    John    being   not   yet   fufficiently 
humbled    to    fubmit  to    the  ignominious  yoke 
they  intended  to  wreath  about  his  neck,  thefe 
conferences  broke  off  without  effect. ls3 
AD.I2I3-       The  effects  of  the  fentence  of  depofition  that 
Prepara-     had  been  pronounced  by  the  Pope  againft  the 
France^on   King  °*  England,   now  began    to  appear  in  a 
invading     very  formidable  light.     The  King  of  France  had 
.England.     fpent  the  greateft  part  of  laft  year  in  preparing 
a  fleet  and  army  for  executing  that  fentence,  by 
invading  England,  dethroning  John,  and  feating 

151  M.Paris,  p.  161.     Chron.  Triveti,  ann.  1212. 

152  Annal.  Waverlien.  p.  173.  '"  Id.  p.  174, 175. 
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himfelf  in  his  room.  All  things  being  in  readi-  A.D.I»IJ. 
nefs,  the  French  army  was  appointed  to  ren- 
dezvous at  Rouen,  April  21  ft,  and  from  thence 
to  march  to  Boulogne,  where  a  fleet  of  feven- 
teen  hundred  (hips  was  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception. IS4 

John  was  not  wanting  to  himfelf  on  this  oc- 
cafion  ;  but  made  every  poffible  preparation  for 
a  brave  defence.  On  March  3d,  he  fent  pre-  pofmgthe 
cepts  to  the  bailiffs  of  all  the  fea-ports  of  Eng-  invadere- 
land  commanding  them  to  take  an  exact  lift  of 
all  the  Ihips  in  thofe  ports  capable  of  carrying  fix 
horfes  or  upwards,  and  to  order  the  mafters  of 
thefe  mips  to  have  them  at  Portfmouth  on  or  be- 
fore the  24th  of  that  month I5S.  About  the  fame 
time  he  fent  limilar  precepts  to  the  flieriffs,  com- 
manding them  to  fummon  all  the  earls,  barons, 
knights,  military  tenants,  or  others  who  had  or 
ought  to  have  arms,  in  their  refpective  counties, 
to  appear  at  Dover,  April  21  ft,  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom,  of  the  King's  life,  and  of  their 
own  lives'56.  In  obedience  to  his  fummons, 
fuch  prodigious  multitudes  crowded  to  the  ren- 
dezvous, that  a  fcarcity  of  provilions  followed, 
and  obliged  the  King  to  difmifs  all  who  were  im- 
perfectly armed  j  after  which  no  fewer  than  fixty 
thoufand  brave  and  well-appointed  troops  re- 
mained. 1S7 

/ 

'*  M.Paris,p.i6a.  15S  Id.  ibid. 
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A.D.i2i3.  When  the  Kings  of  France  and  England  were 
tT""""  J  thus  ftationed  on  the  oppotite  mores,  at  the  head 
condiedto  of '  all  their  forces,  ready  to  determine  the  fate  of 
the  Pope,  this  mighty  kingdom,  Pandulph,  the  Pope's 
comes  his  legate,  fent  two  knights  templars  to  John  to  pro- 
vaflai.  pofe  a  private  conference.  The  propofal  was 
accepted ;  and  the  legate,  in  an  interview  with 
John  at  Dover,  painted  the  power  of  Philip  in 
fuch  ilrong  colours,  and  gave  him  fuch  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  general  difaffeetion  of 
his  own  nobility,  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
difmay,  and  declared  himfelf  ready  to  fubmit  to 
any  terms  for  his  prefervation  from  impending 
ruin.  The  artful  agent  of  Rome  having  brought 
the  wretched  prince  to  this  point,  produced  the 
conditions  on  which  the  Pope  was  willing  to  relax 
him  from  the  cenfures,  and  receive  him  into  the 
protection,  of  the  church ;  which  were  imme- 
diately fubfcribed,  May  i3th,  by  him  and  his 
greateft  barons.  By  this  agreement  John  en- 
gaged to  receive  Stephen  Langton,  the  arch- 
bilhop  appointed  by  the  Pope,  with  all  the 
bifhops  and  clergy  who  had  adhered  to  him,  into 
favour,  and  to  repair  all  the  damages  they  had 
fuftained,  in  the  courfe  of  this  long  and  violent 
quarrel,  on  the  performance  of  which  the  in- 
terdict was  to  be  taken  off'58.  To  give  a  more 
effectual  check  to  the  King  of  France  (of  wliofe 
power  the  Pope  began  to  be  afraid),  and  to  bring 

153  Chron.  N.  Triveti,  ann.  1213.      Annal.  Waverlien.  p.  177. 
M.  Paris,  p.  164. 
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the  thunders  of  the  church  to  point  directly  upon  AJ).izi3. 
him  if  he  prefumed  to  proceed  in  his  enterprife  v  "~v"~ 
againft  England,  it  was  contrived,  mofl  probably 
by  Pandnlph,  that  John  fhould  refign  his  king- 
doms of  England  and  Ireland  into  the  hands  of 
his  holinefs,  and  agree  to  hold  them  of  him ; 
paying  a  tribute  of  feven  hundred  marks  a-year 
for  the  former,  and  three  hundred  marks  for  the 
latter :  and  this  ignominious  ceremony  was  ac- 
tually performed  at  Dover,  May  i5th.'59 

Pandulph  having  thus  effectually  accomplifhed  The  papal 
his  defisms  in  England,  and  acquired  the  fove-  legate 

commands 

reignty  of  two  kingdoms  to  the  church  of  Rome,  theKbgof 
returned  to  France,  and  commanded  Philip,  in  Fr*"c<;to 

.  deuft  from 

the  Pope  s  name,  to  deiiit  from  attempting  any  his  intend- 
thing  againft  the  King  of  England,  who  was  be-  edinvafion 
come  the  vaffal  of  the  holy  fee.     To  this  info-  °and."8 
lent  command  that  monarch,  after  fome  angry 
but  vain  export ulations,  thought  it  prudent  to 
yield  obedience160.     In  this  manner,  in  thofe 
days  of  darknefs  and  fuperftition,   did  an  old 
infirm  prieft,   fitting  in  his  chamber  at  Rome, 
regulate  all  the  motions  of  the  mofl  powerful 
princes  as  he  pleafed  1 

The  King  of  France  being  thus  obliged  to  Engage- 
abandon  his  intended  invafion  of  England,  turned  ment  be~ 
his  arms  againfl  Ferrand  Earl  of  Flanders,  who, 
with  fome  other  princes  on  the  continent,  had  Frenc 

•  .  fleets. 

entered  into  an  alliance  with  King  John,  to  form 


159  M.  Paris,  p.  165.     Knightoa,  L  II.  c.  15.  col.  2419. 
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AJD.I2I3.  a  balance  againft  the  increaiing  power  of  Philip161. 

v~~v '  The  French  army  being  very  great,  took  feveral 

of  the  ftrongeft  towns  of  Flanders  in  a  little  time, 
and  threatened  the  conqueftof  the  whole  country. 
In  this  extremity,  Ferrard  implored  the  affift- 
ance  of  all  his  allies,  and  particularly  of  the  King 
of  England ;  who  commanded  his  fleet,  confid- 
ing of  five  hundred  ihips,  which  had  been  col- 
lected for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  againft  the 
expected  invafion,  to  fail  from  Portfmouth,  and 
attack  the  French  fleet  on  the  coaft  of  Flanders. 
Thefe  two  great  fleets  (that  of  France  being  itill 
more  numerous  than  the  other)  met  off  the  port 
of  Dam,  where  they  immediately  engaged,  and 
the  Englifli  obtained  a  complete  victory,  taking 
three  hundred  veffels  loaded  with  provifions,  &c. 
deilroying  one  hundred,  and  difperfing  all  the 
reft16-.  Philip  was  fo  much  confounded  at  the 
news  of  this  great  difafter,  by  which  he  and  his 
nobility  had  loft  their  moft  valuable  effects,  that 
he  retired  with  his  army  into  his  own  dominions, 
and  gave  orders  to  burn  fuch  of  his  fhips  as  were 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli. 
John's  in.  John,  as  much  elated  as  his  rival  was  dejected 
pedition*"  by  tnis  event,  formed  the  fcheme  of  an  expedi- 
into  NOT-  tion  to  the  continent  for  the  recovery  of  his 
prevented  f°reign  territories ;  which,  if  it  had  been  exe- 
this  year,  cuted  with  fpirit,  could  hardly  have  failed  of 
fuccefs.  But  when  this  defign  was  communi- 
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caled  to  the  nobility,  who  were  in  general  dif- 
affe&ed,  they  refufed  to  engage  in  it,  alleging 
that  the  time  of  their  fervice  was, expired,  and 
that  their  provifions  were  exhaufted'63.  Though 
John  was  much  enraged  at  this  refufal,  not  hav- 
ing it  in  his  power  to  compel  them  by  force,  he 
tried  to  bring  them  by  a  flratagem  to  engage  in 
this  expedition.  With  this  view  he  embarked 
with  his  houfehold  troops,  and  failed  from  Portf- 
mouth  to  Jerfey,  hoping  that  his  barons  would 
follow  him  with  their  forces.  But,  inftead  of 
this,  they  feparated,  and  retired  to  their  refpec- 
tive  countries  :  of  which  John  being  informed, 
he  returned  to  England  more  enraged  than  ever. 
Having  collected  a  confiderable  army,  chiefly  of 
mercenaries,  he  directed  his  march  towards  the 
north,  with  a  refolution  to  chaltife  fome  of  the 
barons  in  thofe  parts,  who  were  the  chief  objects 
of  his  refentment.  But  when  he  had  proceeded 
as  far  as  Nottingham,  he  was  overtaken  by  Arch- 
bifliop  Langton,  who  threatened  him  and  all  his 
followers  with  the  terrible  fentence  of  excom- 
munication, if  he  profecuted  his  revenge  any 
further;  which  obliged  him  to  defift184. 

Though  John  had  been  thus  conttrained  to  A.D.iai4. 
delay  his  expedition  to  the  continent,  he  had  by  John's  UR- 
no  means  abandoned  the  defign;  in  .which  he  was  expedition 
encouraged  by  his  allies,  the  Earls  of  Flanders,  tp the  c°&- 
Boulogne,  Thouloufe,  and  Auvergne.  All  thefe 
princes  came  over  to  England  in  January  this 

*3  M.  Paris,  p.  166.  l84  Id.  p.  167. 
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A.p.iai4.  year,  and  formed  a  plan  for  invading  France  on 
both  fides  at  the  fame  time;  on  the  fide  of  Flan- 
ders, by  Otho  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Earls 
of  Flanders  and  Boulogne,  aflifted  by  fome  Eng- 
lifh  troops ;  on  the  other  fide  by  King  John, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Earls   of  Thouloufe, 
Auverne,  and  his  other  confederates  in  thofe 
parts1*5.    To  execute  his  part  of  this  plan,  King 
John  embarked   with   an  army  at  Portfmouth 
February  2d,  landed  at  Rochelle  February  1 5th ; 
and  being  joined  by  his  allies,  took  feveral  towns 
in  Poitou  and  Anjou166.  His  other  allies  invaded 
France  on  the  other  fide,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men. 
But  this  great  army  was  defeated  at  Bovines, 
July  27th:  the  Earls  of  Flanders,  Holland,  Bou- 
logne, and  Salifbury,  with  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  other  earls  and  barons,  were  taken 
prifoners;  and  the  Emperor  Otho  made  his  efcape 
with  much  difficulty I6?.    On  receiving  the  news 
of  this  difafter,  and  of  the  approach  of  Louis 
Prince  of  France  with  an  army,  John  retired  with 
great  precipitation,  abandoned  all  his  conquefts, 
and  returned  to  England,  October  igth,  having 
concluded  a  five  years'  truce  with  King  Philip.108 
A,D.i"5.      The  fchemes  that  had  been  forming  for  fome 
between*    ^me  Pa^  among tn^  Englifh  barons,  for  recover- 
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ing  and  fecuring    their    liberties,    being   now  AJXiai.?. 
become  ripe  for  execution,  a  great  number  of  ^T^r7T> 

,,;',.  .       King  John 

thefe   barons,    attended    by  their  followers  m  and  his 
arms,  waited  upon  the  King,  at  London,  January  barons. 
6th,  and  demanded  a  confirmation  of  the  liberties 
that    had  been  granted  to   their  anceftors  by 
Henry  I.  in  his  charter,  a  copy  of  which  they 
produced  "9.     After  fome  altercation,  the  King  • 
promifed  to  return  an  anfwer  to  this  demand 
at  the  end  of  Eafler  next;  and  the  Archbiftiop  of 
Canterbury,  with  the  Bifhop  of  Ely  and  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,   becoming  fureties  for  his 
performing  this  promife,the  barons  were  fatisfied, 
and  retired.     John,  refolving  in  his  own  mind 
not  to  grant  the  demands  of  his  barons,  employed 
various  arts  to  fecure  himfelf  from  the  effedls  of 
their  refentment.  With  this  view  he  commanded 
all  his  fubjects  to  renew  their  oaths  of  fealty;  — 
granted  to  all  cathedrals,  rnonafteries,  and  con- 
ventual focieties,.  the  right  of  electing  their  fu- 
periors ; — took  the  crofs  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  fent  ambafladors  to  his  fove- 
reign  lord  the  Pope,  to  accufe  his  barons  of 
rebellion,  and  folicit  the  thunders  of  the  church 
againft  them  "°.      By  thefe  fteps,  the  barons 
being  convinced  that  nothing  could  be  obtained 
without  a  fufficient  power  to  enforce  their  da- 
mands,  aflembled  at  Stamford  in  Eafter  week, 
with  all  their  followers,  who  conftituted  a  for- 
midable army,  and  marched,   April   s/th,   to 

*»  M.  Paris,  p.  176.  '*  Id.  ibid.     Rymer  Feed.  p.  197. 
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A.D.i3i$.  Bracley,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Oxford,  where 
"~v"~"  the  King  then  refided  I?I.  On  the  approach  of 
the  barons,  John  fent  the  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  alk  what 
were  the  liberties  and  privileges  that  they  defired. 
To  thefe  ambafiadors  the  barons  delivered  a 
fchedule,  containing  the  heads  of  their  demands; 
which  being  prefented  to  the  King,  he  rejected 
them  with  indignation,  declaring  that  he  never 
would  grant  fuch  liberties  to  his  fubjects  as 
would  make  himfelf  a  Have 17Z.  On  receiving 
this  anfwer,  the  barons,  without  paying  any  re- 
gard to  the  Pope's  letters,  threatening  them  with 
excommunication,  broke  out  into  open  war,  and 
inverted  the  caftle  of  Northampton,  which  they 
could  not  take  for  want  of  battering  engines  173. 
But  they  were  more  fuccefsful  in  their  next  at- 
tempts. For  after  they  had  taken  the  caftle  of 
Bedford,  having  received  an  invitation  from  the 
chief  citizens  of  London,  they  marched  thither, 
and  took  poffeflion  of  that  capital,  May  24th.'74 
King  John  The  King,  who  had  retired  from  Oxford  to 
grants  the  Odcham,  finding  himfelf  abandoned  almoft  by 

great  char- 

ter.  all  the  world,  fent  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  the 
infurgents  at  London,  to  propofe  a  conference 
in  order  to  an  accommodation.  This  conference 
was  accordingly  held  in  a  large  meadow  between 
Windfor  and  S'tanes,  where,  on  Friday,  June 
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i gth,  the  famous  charter  called  Magnq  Charta,  AJ).iai5. 
or,  The  Great  C/uirter,  was  granted  by  King 
John  I7S.  To  fecure  the  pofleflion  of  thofe  in- 
eftimable  privileges  granted  by  this  charter,  the 
palladium  of  Englim  liberty,  many  precautions 
were  taken  by  the  barons,  and,  in  particular, 
twenty-five  of  their  own  number  were  appointed 
to  be  confervators  of  the  charter,  and  invefted 
with  the  mod  exteniive  powers  for  that  pur- 
pofe. I76 

After  King  John  had  granted  this  charter,  he  John's  dif- 
became  fullen,  melancholy,  and  dejected;  and  re-  ^snte^ 
tiring  with  a  few  confidents  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  ing  the 
he  began  to  form  fchemes  for  recovering  the  pre-  sr^  ^ar~ 
rogatives  which  he  had  relinquifhed.     With  this  his  prepa- 
view  he  difpatched  orders  to  all  the  commanders  ration.s  for 
of  his  caftles,  to  repair  their  fortifications,  and  h. 
furnifti  them  with  provifions.     He  fent  agents 
to  the  continent,  to  colle6l  an  army  of  Braban- 
tines  and  other  mercenaries,  and  bring  them 
into  England ;  —  and  by  ambafladors  he  again 
applied  to  the  Pope   for   his  protection    and 
afliftance l77.   While  thefe  emiflaries  were  execut- 
ingtheir  commiffions,  John  lived  for  three  months 
in  the  greatefl  obfcurity  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
converting  only  with  the  failors  of  the  Cinque 
ports,  whofe  affections  he  thereby  gained. 

The  King's  ambafladors  met  with  a  moft  fa-  The  Pope 
vourable  reception  at  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  condemns 

the  great 

"s  See  Judge  Blackftone's  Law-tra<5ls,    vol.  a.   introduc.      See 
cliap.  3. 
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A.D.iai5.  having  read  fome  of  the  moil  ofFenfive  articles  of 
^27""  the  great  charter  to  the  Pope,  his  holinefs  knit 
andexcom-  his  brows,  and  fwore  by  St. Peter,  "  that  he 
mumcates  ef  wouj({  no^  fuffer  a  king  who  bore  the  fi^ri  of 

the  barons.  ' 

"  the  crofs,  and  was  a  vaffal  of  the  Holy  See, 
"  to  be  treated  in  that  manner  with  impunity178." 
To  execute  thefe  threats,  he  hTued  one  bull, 
Auguft  24th,  annulling  the  great  charter,  as 
extorted  by  force  ;  and  another,  not  long  after, 
denouncing  excommunication  againft  the  barons 
and  all  their  favourers.179 

John  takes  About  the  time  that  thefe  bulls  were  brought 
Rochefter  to  England,  John  received  a  more  effectual  fuc- 
cour,  by  the  landing  of  a  great  army  of  Braban- 
tines,  and  other  mercenaries,  at  Dover  ;  which 
encouraged  him  to  emerge  from  his  obfcurity, 
and  inveft  the  caftle  of  Rochefter.  This  was  a 
dreadful  blow  upon  the  barons,  who  had  been 
lulled  afleep  by  the  King's  retirement,  and  the 
contempt  in  which  they  held  him.  The  caftle, 
however,  was  bravely  defended  by  a  garrifon  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  knights,  with  their  fol- 
lowers, under  the  command  of  William  de  Albe- 
ney.  But  at  the  end  of  two  months,  their  pro- 
vilions  being  exhaufted,  they  were  obliged  to 
furrender  at  difcretion,  November  3oth.l8° 
A.D.i2i6.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  King  John's 
Operations  affairs  were  in  a  very  flourifhing  iituation.  Hav- 
»e  war.  ^  Divided  his  forces,  which  were  very  numerous, 
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into  two  armies,  he  left  one  of  them  under  the  A.D.izi6. 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  near  London, 
and  marched  with  the  other  into  the  north.  The 
firft  of  thefe  armies  greatly  ftraitened  the  metro- 
polis, and  took  feveral  towns  and  caliles  in  its 
neighbourhood  ;  and  the  fecond  ftruck  fuch  ter- 
ror as  it  advanced  northward,  that  the  confede- 
rated barons  of  Yorkihire  and  Northumberland 
abandoned  their  country  and  fled  in  to  Scotland181. 
John,  as  ufual,  made  a  cruel  ufe  of  his  fuperiority,  ( 
defolating  the  open  country  with  fire  and  fword, 
and  burning  all  the  towns  that  fell  into  his  hands, 
particularly  Morpeth,  Alnwick,  Berwick,  Rox- 
burgh, Dunbar,  and  Haddington,  which  were 
all  reduced  to  ames,  in  the  montli  of  January 
this  year182.  About  the  fame  time,  the  Pope's 
bull,  excommunicating  all  the  confederated 
barons  by  name,  and  laying  their  lands  under  an 
interdict,  was  publiflied  in  all  parts  of  England 
except  London.183 

The  barons  being  thus  reduced  to  the  very 
brink  of  ruin,  and  knowing  too  well  the  cruel  offer  the 


unrelenting  difpofition  of  their  Prince  to  think 


of  making  their  fubmiflion,  fent  their  general,  to  Louis 
Robert  Fitz-  Walter,  and  Saker  Earl  of  Winton, 
to  Philip  King  of  France,  to  make  an  offer  of 
the  throne  of  England  to  Prince  Louis,  his  eldeft 
fon.  A  dangerous  ftep  !  to  which  nothing  could 
have  driven  them  but  deipair  ;  which,  a  contem- 
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A.D.iai6.  porary  hiftorian  tells  us,  was  fo  great,  that  they 
^ ~»~i-J'  curfed  both  the  King  and  the  Pope,  in  the  bit- 
ternefs  of  their  fouls184.  Their  fplendid  offer 
was  joyfully  accepted  by  Philip  and  his  fon,  who 
fent  them  an  immediate  reinforcement  of  feven 
thoufand  men,  and  prepared  to  bring  them  in 
perfon  a  more  effectual  relief.185 

Prince  Thefe  preparations  were  carried  on  with  ib 

wkhhiT  S  much  vigour,  that  Prince  Louis  arrived  with  a 

army,takes  fleet  of  fix  hundred  fhips,  at  the  ifle  of  Thanet, 

andentere  anc*  landed  his  army  at  Sandwich,  May  23d, 

London,     without  oppofition l86.     Having  taken  the  caftle 

of  Rochefter  in  his  march,  May  3oth,  he  en- 

tered  London,  June  2d,  in  a  kind  of  triumph, 

amidft  the  loudeft  acclamations  of  the  citizens, 

the  barons  and  their  followers,  who  did  homage 

to  him  as  their  fovereign,  and  received  his  pro- 

mife,  upon  oath,  that  he  would  reflore  them  to 

all  their  pofieffions,  and  protect  them  in  all  their 

privileges.187 

King  John  The  ftate  of  things  was  now  entirely  changed, 
anc^  King  John,  who  a  few  months  before  was  on 
the  point  of  overwhelming  all  his  enemies,  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  place  to  place,  being 
abandoned  by  feveral  of  his  barons,  and  many  of 
his  mercenaries.  The  Pope  was  ftill  his  fleady 
friend,  and  by  the  hands  of  Gualo,  his  legate  in 
England,  discharged  all  the  artillery  of  the 
church  againft  his  adverfaries.  But  thefe,  being 

"<  M.  Paris,  p.  193.  1W  Radulf.  Niger,  p.  144. 
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unfupported  by  a  military  force,  did  little  exe- 
cution. 

After  Prince  Louis  had  received  the  homage 
of  the  Londoners  and  the  barons  of  his  party, 
he  took  the  field,  and  in  a  few  months  reduced 
all  the  fouth  of  England  to  his  obedience,  ex- 
cept  the  caftle  of  Dover.  It  was  before  this  caf- 
tle,  which  he  in  veiled  July  2  ad,  that  the  Prince 
met  with  an  obftacle,  that  put  a  flop  to  the  cur- 
rent of  his  profperity.  The  brave  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
knights,  belides  a  great  number  of  gentlemen 
and  common  foldiers,  defended  it  with  fo  much 
Ikill  and  valour,  that  many  of  the  beliegers  were 
flain,  and  all  their  attacks  repulfed,  though  they 
employed  againft  it  the  moft  famous  battering 
engine  then  in  the  world,  called  Evil-neigh- 
bour1**. This  obftinate  refiftance  fo  irritated 
Prince  Louis,  that  he  fwore  a  folemn  oath,  That 
he  would  not  raife  the  fiege  till  he  had  taken  the 
caftle,  and  hanged  all  the  garrifon l89.  An  oath 
which  he  was  never  able  to  perform,  and  which 
probably  loft  him  the  crown  of  England. 

While  Prince  Louis  was  wafting  his  time  and 
ftrength  to  no  purpofe  before  the  caftle  of  Dover, 
King  John,  having  recruited  his  army,  broke 
into  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and 
committed  dreadful  devaftations  on  the  eftates 
of  the  revolted  barons.  Some  of  thofe  barons 
alfo  began  to  difcover  their  error  in  inviting  one 
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A.D.iai6.  to  be  their  protector,  who  might  become  their 
conqueror  ;  and  Louis  had  given  fuch  plain  in- 
dications of  his  partiality  to  his  own  countrymen, 
and  averfion  to  the  Englim,  that  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  William  Marefchal,  Walter  Beau- 
champ,  and  feveral  others,  abandoned  his  party. 
But  King  John  did  not  live  to  enjoy  this  return- 
ing dawn  of  good  fortune.  For  having  marched 
from  Lyne-Regis  in  Norfolk,  over  the  fands 
into  Lincolnmire,  at  an  improper  time,  the  rear 
of  his  army  was  overtaken  by  the  flowing  tide, 
and  fell  into  certain  quickfands  in  which  he  loft 
all  his  carriages,  containing  his  regalia,  money, 
provifions,  and  baggage  of  all  kinds.  This  dif- 
after,  added  to  many  other  caufes  of  chagrin, 
threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  increafed  fo  faft, 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  reached 
Newark  upon  Trent  ;  where  he  died,  October 
ipth,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
feventeenth  of  his  reign.  In  his  laft  moments 
he  is  faid  to  have  received  letters  from  forty  of 
the  revolted  barons,  declaring  their  refolution  to 
return  to  his  obedience,  which  (though  they 
came  too  late  to  afford  him  any  comfort)  pro- 
duced a  revolution  favourable  to  his  family, 
which  will  be  related  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  book  of  this  work.  I9° 

The  odious  character  that  hath  been  given  of 
King  John  by  all  our  ancient  hiftorians,  is  but 


156  M.  Paris,  p.  198,  199.      Chron.  Triveti,  ann.  iai6.      Hen. 
Knyghton>  col,  34*5.     Annal.  Waverlien,  p.  i8». 

too 
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too  well  fupported  by  the  particulars  of  his  A.D.m6. 
hiftory.  From  thence  it  appears, — that  he  was 
an  unnatural  fon,  having  confpired  againft  a  mofl 
indulgent  father; — an  unkind  brother,  having 
attempted  the  ruin  of  King  Richard,  who  had 
loaded  him  with  favours ; — a  cruel  uncle,  having 
murdered  his  nephew  Prince  Arthur,  arid  kept 
his  niece  the  Princefs  Eleanora  in  perpetual  im- 
prifonment; — a  jealous  and  unfaithful  hufband, 
having  repudiated  one  wife,  and  imprifoned 
another,  and  violated  his  faith  to  both  by  innu- 
merable adulteries.  He  difcovered  his  contempt 
of  religion, — by  his  wanton  violation  of  the  mod 
folemn  oaths, — his  horrid  habitual  fwearing, — 
and  his  infipid  farcafms  on  facred  things.  The 
public  character  of  this  prince  was,  if  poflible, 
more  deteftable  than  his  private ;  and  if  he  was 
a  bad  man,  he  was  a  worfe  king ;  having  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  ftript  of  his  foreign  dominions 
without  a  ftruggle,  and  fubjected  his  kingdom  to 
the  ignominious  yoke  of  Rome.  In  his  admini- 
ftration  he  paid  no  regard  to  juftice,  law,  or 
mercy;  but  acted  the  part  of  a  luftful,  rapaci- 
ous, and  bloody  tyrant,  fporting  with  the  honours, 
the  fortunes,  and  lives  of  his  unhappy  fubjects. 
His  tyranny  was  productive  of  many  miferies, 
to  himfelf,  his  family,  and  his  people  ;  and  yet, 
fuch  is  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence !  it  became  the  occaiion  of  many  bleff- 
ings  to  pofterity.  For  his  intolerable  oppreffions 
drove  his  barons  into  the  field,  and  procured 
them  the  Great  Charter,  which  perhaps  they 
s  3  would 
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A.D.iii6.  would  not  have  aiked  from  a  better,  nor  ob- 
"^  '  tained  from  a  braver  prince. 

His  iflue.  King  John,  betides  many  natural  children,  left 
two  legitimate  fons,  and  three  daughters ;  viz. 
Henry,  born  October  ift,  A.  D.  1207. 5  Richard, 
born  January  6th,  A.D.  1209.;  Jane,  married 
to  Alexander  King  of  Scotland ;  Eleanor,  mar- 
ried firft  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  after- 
wards to  the  famous  Earl  of  Leicefter;  and 
Ifabella,  married  to  the  Emperor  Frederic  II. 

Hiftoryof  DAVID  AP  OWEN  fuccecded  his  father  Owen 
Gwyneth  in  the  government  of  North  Wales, 
A.D.  1169.,  to  the  exclulion  of  Lhewelyn,  his 
eldeft  brother's  fon,  and  kept  pofleffion  of  it  to 
A.D.  1 194.  He  was  then  difpoffeffed  by  Prince 
Lhewelyn ;  and  beingdefeated  in feveral  attempts 
he  made  to  recover  what  he  had  loft,  he  died,  it 
is  faid,  of  a  broken  heart  A.D.  1204.  From 
that  time  Lhewelyn  defended  his  dominions  with 
fo  much  valour,  and  governed  them  with  fo 
much  wifdom,  to  his  death,  A.D.  1240.,  that 
he  was  much  honoured  and  loved  by  the  Welfli, 
who  gave  him  the  pompous  title  of  The  Great191. 
To  relate  the  almoft  innumerable  quarrels  of  the 
Welfh  among  themfelves,  and  with  the  Englifh 
upon  their  borders,  in  this  period,  would  take 
up  much  room,  and  could  afford  little  inflruc- 
tion  or  entertainment.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay, 
that  they  were  the  fame  brave  and  warlike  people 

191  Powel's  Hiftory  of  Wales,  p.  347 — 299. 

they 
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they  had  ever  been  ;  and  as  they  were  under  the 
direction  of  many  petty  chieftains,  and  had  a 
moil  invincible  antipathy  to  their  neareft  neigh- 
bours, they  were  almoft  conftantly  engaged  in 
war  againft  one  another,  or  againfl  the  Englifh. 

William  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland,  reigned 
almoft  half  a  century,  and  was  the  contemporary 
of  three  kings  of  England.  In  the  former  part  of  William 
of  his  reign  he  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  taken  the  Lion* 
prifoner  (as  hath  been  already  related),  and 
obliged  to  facrifice  the  independency  of  his 
kingdom  to  recover  the  freedom  of  his  perfon. 
In  the  prefent  period  he  was  more  profperous. 
For  Richard  I.,  before  his  departure  for  the  Holy 
Land,  in  order  to  gain  the  friendlhip  of  the 
King  and  people  of  Scotland,  that  they  might 
not  diilurb  the  peace  of  his  dominions  in  his 
abfence,  and  in  order  to  procure  a  fum  of  money, 
of  which  he  flood  in  need,  agreed  to  reftore 
William  and  his  kingdom  to  their  former  inde- 
pendency. This  was  accordingly  done  at  Can- 
terbury, 5th  December,  A.  D.  1189.,  by  a 
charter,  in  which  he  reftores  the  caflles  of  Ber- 
wick and  Roxburgh,  relinquifhes  all  obligations 
that  his  father  Henry  had  extorted  from  William 
in  his  captivity}  releafes  the  people  of  Scotland 
from  the  oaths  of  homage  they  had  taken  to 
Henry,  and  gives  up  all  charters  containing  thefe 
obligations  and  oaths'92.  For  this  valuable 
charter  William  paid  to  Richard  ten  thoufand 

'"  Rymer  Fcedera,  vol.  I*  p.  64. 

s  4  marks, 
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A.D.iii6.  marks,  equal  in  quantity  of  filver  to  about 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  of  our  money  at  prefent, 
and  in  efficacy  to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
at  leaft 193,  This  generous  conceffion  of  Richard 
feems  to  have  gained  the  hearts  of  the  King  and 
people  of  Scotland,  who  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  join  with  the  King  of  France  and  Prince 
John  in  their  fchemes  againfl  that  unfortunate 
prince  in  his  diflrefs,  but,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tributed a  confiderable  fum  of  money  towards 
his  ranfoni'94.  William  vifited  Richard  on  his 
return  to  England  after  his  captivity,  affifted  at 
his  fecond  coronation,  obtained  a  charter,  re- 
gulating the  entertainment  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land in  their  journies  to  and  from  the  court  of 
England  ;  but  could  not  obtain  the  reilitution 
of  the  northern  counties.195 

The  internal  tranquillity  of  Scotland  was  dif- 
turbed  in  the  years  1196.  and  1197.,  by  foine  in- 
furre6lions  in  Caithnefs  and  Sutherland ;  but 
they  were  foon  fupprefTed,  and  their  authors 
punimed  ")6.  Several  fchemes  had  been  propofed 
for  fettling  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown  in  cafe  the 
King,  who  was  now  old,  fhould  happen  to  die 
without  male  irTue  ;  but  Queen  Ermangard  was 
delivered  of  a  fon,  who  was  named  Alexander, 
A.  D.  1198.,  which  put  an  end  to  all  thefe 


'»j  Benedia.  Abbas,  p.  5  76. 

494  Chron.  de  Mailros,  adann.  1193. 

195  Hoveden.  Annal.  p.42o,  &c.     Rymer  Foedera>  torn. i .  p.  87. 

'»*  Chron.  Mailros,  p.  180,  181. 
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fchemes,  to  the  great  joy  both  of  the  »King  and  A.D.izi6. 
his  fubje6ls. X97  ' v"~"-' 

After  the  acceffion  of  King  John  to  the  crown 
of  England,  William  did  homage  to  him  at  Lin- 
coln, 22d  November,  A.D.  1200.,  for  his  lands 
in  England,  with  a  faving  of  the  rights  of  his 
crown  I9*.  He  then  demanded,  as  he  had  often 
done  before,  the  reftitution  of  the  counties  of 
Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Weftmor- 
land ;  but,  at  John's  earned  requeft,  allowed 
him  till  Whitfunday  after  to  give  his  anfwer  to 
this  demand  ;  which  he  delayed  flill  longer  to 
give,  on  various  pretences I99.  John's  repeated 
delays  to  return  a  direct  anfwer  to  the  demand 
of  the  northern  counties,  and  his  erecting  a  caftle 
oppofite  to  Berwick,  in  which  he  was  interrupted 
by  William,  increafed  the  mifunderftanding  be- 
tween the  two  monarchs,  and  threatened  a  war. 
To  prevent  this,  John  and  William  held  a  con- 
ference at  Norham,  A.D.  1204.;  but  feparated 
without  any  pofitive  agreement  10°.  When  things 
had  continued  fome  years  in  thisunfettled  (late, 
an  open  rupture  took  place,  and  both  kings 
appeared  at  the  head  of  their  armies  on  the  bor- 
ders, A.D.  1209.,  feemingly  refolved  to  deter- 
mine all  their  difputes  by  the  fword,  which  they 
had  long  laboured  in  vain  to  fettle  by  negotia- 
tion. But  a  battle  was  prevented  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  the  nobles  of  both  nations,  the  armies 

'»7  Chron.Mailros,  p.i8o,  181. 

191  R.HoYeden.  adann.  laoo.  p.  461.  col.  3.  '"  Id.  ibid. 

JOP  Fordun,  1.8.  c.66. 
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A.D.I&I6.  were  difbanded,  and  a  conference  appointed  to 
be  held  between  the  two  kings  at  Newcaftle. 
The  King  of  Scotland  being  fuddenly  taken  ill 
at  the  beginning  of  the  conference,  nothing  was 
concluded  but  a  fhort  truce ;  at  the  expiration 
of  which  both  kings  collected  their  forces,  and 
marched  again  to  the  borders201.     The  nobles 
interpofed  a  fecond  time,  and  procured  a  meet- 
ing between  their  ibvereigns  at    Norham  ;    in 
which  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  on  condi- 
tions that  are  not  very  well  known,  becaufe  the 
charter  in  which  they  were  contained  hath  never 
been  publimed,  and  is  probably  deftroyed.     All 
we  know  with  certainty  is,  —  that  the  King  of 
Scotland  bound  himfelf  to  pay  to  John  15,000 
marks  in  two  years,  by  four  equal  payments,  to 
gain  his  good  will,  and  to  fulfil  the  conventions 
contained  in  a  charter  confirmed  by  both  kings; 
—  that  he  gave  hoftages  to  fecure  the  payment 
of  that  money ;  —  and  that  he  put  his  two  daugh- 
ters  into  the  hands  of  tiie  King  of  England  20\ 
The  only  queftion  is,  What  were  the  conditions 
contained  in  that  charter,  for  which  fo  great  a 
fum  of  money  was  paid,  and  the  princeffes  were 
delivered  ?    An  Englifh  parliament,  about  thirty 
years  after  this,  declared,  that  the  conditions 
were, — That  the  two  princeffes  mould  be  mar- 
ried to   King  John's  two  fons ;    and  that  the 
money,  together  with  a  renunciation  of  his  claim 
to  the  northern  counties,  was  given  by  William 

*"  Fordun,  L8.  0.69.  **  Rpner  Fcedera,  Ui.  c.155. 

as 
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as  their   marriage-portion203.      This  is   further  AJ>.x*x6» 
confirmed  by  the  claim  to  the  northern  counties      ~»  t~t 
being  renewed  by  King  Alexander,  the  fon  and 
fucceflbr  of  William,  and  the  repayment  of  the 
15,000  marks  demanded,  becaufe  the  ftipulations 
contained  in    that   charter  had  not  been  per- 
formed104.    William  the  Lion,  after  a  lingering 
illnefs,  died  at  Stirling,   6th  December,  A.D. 
1 2 14.,  in  the  feventy-fecond  year  of  his  age,  and 
forty-ninth  of  his  reign. aos 

Alexander  II.,  the  only  legitimate  fon  of  Wil-  Alexander 
liam,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  throne  of  Scot-  n* 
land,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone,  2oth  Decem- 
ber, A.D.  1214.,  being  then  in  the feventeenth 
year  of  his  age206.  This  young  prince  efpoufed 
the  caufe  of  the  Englifh  barons  againft  King 
John,  becaufe  thefe  barons  engaged  to  furrender 
to  him  the  northern  counties,  which  had  long 
been  the  great  object  of  the  ambition  of  the  Kings 
of  Scotland.  To  fulfil  his  engagements  with  his 
allies,  he  raifed  an  army,  marched  into  Northum- 
berland, and  received  the  homage  of  the  barons 
of  that  county,  at  Felton,  1 8th  October,  ^V  D. 
1215.  *°7  King  John,  being  now  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army  of  mercenaries,  directed  his 
march  northward,  deftroying  the  eilates  of  the 
confederated  barons  of  Yorkfliire  ;  who  retired 
into  Scotland,  and  did  homage  to  Alexander  at 

3£3  Additamenta  M.  Parifienfis,  p.  99.  col.i. 

204  Rymer  Feed.  t.i.  p. 3 75.  col.  i. 

105  Chron.  Mailros,  p.j8$.  *•  Id.  ibid. 

c'  Id.  p.  189. 

the 
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A.D.iai6.  the  abbey  of  Melrofs,  J5th  January  A.  D.  1116. 1CS 
But  nothing  could  flop  the  progrefs  of  John  and 
his  mercenaries,  who,   in   their  march,   burnt 
the   towns  of  Morpeth,   Alrfwick,  Wark,   and 
Bokelborough,  and  having  taken  Berwick,  per- 
petrated the  mod  horrid  cruelties  on  the  inhabit- 
ants.    Advancing  into  Scotland,  they  burnt  the 
towns  of  Dunbar  and  Haddington,  and  in  their 
return  the  abbey  of  Coldingham  and  the  town 
of  Berwick  ;  John  declaring,  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  fmoke  the  little  Red  Fox  (fo  he  called 
Alexander)  out  of  his  hole 1C9.    King  John  being 
obliged  to  return  into  the  fouth,  to  oppofe  an 
expected  invafion  from  France,    under  Prince 
Louis,  Alexander  invaded  Cumberland  in  the 
month  of  February  ;  and  fome  of  the  Scots  in  his 
army,    by  whom  the  hiflorians   of  thofe  times 
mean  the  people  of  the  highlands,  robbed  the 
abbey  of  Holmcultram  ;  but  in  their  way  home 
with  their  booty,  about  two  thoufand  of  them 
were  drowned  in  the  river  Eden  ZI°.     Alexander 
invaded  Cumberland  a  fecond  time,  in  the  month 
of  July,  with  all  his  army,  except  the  Scots,  i.  e. 
the  Highlanders,  and,  in  Auguft,  he  took  the 
city,  but  not  the  caftle  of  Carlifle211.     From 
thence  he  marched  with  his  army  quite  through 
England,  plundering  the  eftates  of  thofe  barons 
who  adhered  to  John  ;  and  arriving  at  Dover, 
where  Louis  was  befieging  the  caftle,  he  did 


208  Chron.  Mailros,  p.  190. 

309  Id.  ibid.     M.  Paris  ad  ann.  I»J5»  iai6.  p.  191. 

110  Chron.  Mailros,  p,  1 90.  au  Id.  p.  191. 
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homage  to  that  prince  for  all  his  lands  in  Eng-  A.D.i»x6. 
land,  and  particularly  for  the  counties  of  Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland,  and  Weftmorland, 
which  were  granted  to  him  by  charter211.  On 
his  return  home  he  met  with  fome  obftruclion  in 
pafling  the  Trent,  from  the  army  of  King  John ; 
from  which  he  was  relieved  by  the  death  of  that 
prince  at  Newark,  i  pth  October  1216. 

"'  Rymer  Feed.  torn.  a.  p.  »i;. 
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SECTION  I. 
Hi/lory  of  Religion,  from  A.D.  1066.  to  A.D.  1  100. 


religious  opinions  and  practices  of  the  Cent.xi. 
-*•    ancient  Britons,  in  the  firft  period  of  this  '  —  '—  •  •* 
work,  and  thofe  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  be-  people6  of 
ginning  of  the  fecond,  were  fo  little  known,  that  Britain  in 
it  was  thought  proper  to  begin  the  hiftory  of  re-  wesreper 
ligion  in  each  of  thefe  periods,  with  a  delinea-  Chriftians. 
tion  of  —  its  objects  —  its  principles  —  its  rites  —  its 
minifters  —  its  temples,  and  other  circumftances1. 


1  See  b.i.  ch.j.  fedt.i.  b.».  ch.a.  1'efl.i. 
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CentXl.  But  as  the  Normans,  Englifh,  and  all  the  other 
""v""  J  nations  of  Britain,  had  embraced  the  Chriftian 
religion  long  before  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
nothing  of  that  kind  is  neceffary  in  the  prefent 
chapter  j  in  which  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  a 
very  brief  detail  of  the  moft  important  ecclefiaf- 
tical  tranfactions,  in  the  order  of  time  in  which 
they  happened. 

Anglo-          'Soon  after  William  the  Conqueror  was  feated 

fates°dc-re    in  the  throne  of  England,  he  feems  to  have 
prived,and  formed  the  defign  of  depriving  the  moft   emi- 

^STeir  nent  of  the  Englim  cler87  of  their  dignities  in 
fees.  the  church,  in  order  to  beftow  them  on  his  coun- 
trymen,  or  on  others  on  whofe  attachment  he 
could  depend.  To  accomplifli  this  defign  with 
the  greater  eafe,  he  engaged  the  Pope  to  fend 
legates  into  England,  for  regulating  the  affairs  of 
that  church,  which  he  pretended  were  in  great 
diforder2.  The  papal  legates,  John  and  Peter, 
two  cardinal  priefts,  and  Hermanfrede  Bifhop  of 
Sion,  held  a  great  council  of  the  Englim  clergy, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  King,  at  Winchefter,  on 
the  oclaves  of  Eafter,  A.  D.  1 070. ;  in  which 
Stigand  Archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  Agilmare 
Bilhop  of  Norwich,  and  feveral  Englifli  abbots, 
were  depofed,  on  various  pretences3.  In  ano- 
ther council,  convened  at  Windfor  on  Whit- 
funday  that  fame  year,  Agilric  Bifliop  of  Chi- 

*  Lanfranci  Opera,  p.;.     Orderic.  Vital,  p. 5,  6. 
3  Wilkins  Concilia,  t.i.  p.3*a.    W.Malmf.  de  GeftU  Pontific. 
P-»7' 
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chefter,  and  fome  more  Englifli  abbots,  were  Cent.  xi. 
depofed :  with  which  feverities  the  Biftiops  of  '  **"* 
Lincoln  and  Durham  were  fo  much  alarmed, 
that  they  left  their  fees,  and  retired  into  Scot- 
land4. By  thefe  depofitions  and  refignations, 
as  well  as  by  the  death  of  feveral  Englifh  pre- 
ates,  many  of  the  chief  dignities  of  the  church 
were  now  vacant,  which  were  all  filled  with  the 
King's  foreign  favourites  and  country  men.  Lan- 
franc,  abbot  of  Caen,  and  Thomas,  canon  of 
Bayeux,  were  made  Archbifhops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  while  Walkelin,  Walkerine,  Here- 
fa6l,  Stigand,  Peter,  Hermand,  and  Remigius, 
all  Normans,  were  placed  in  the  fees  of  Win- 
chefter,  Durham,Norwich,Chichefter,  Lichfield, 
Salisbury, and  Lincoln.5 

Thefe  fortunate  foreigners,  exalted  by  the  fall,  Difpute 
and  enriched  by  the  fpoils  of  the  unhappy  Eng-  abou' 
lifti,  did  not  long  continue  in  a  flate  of  harmony 
amongft  themfelves,  but  a  moft  violent  quarrel 
broke  out  between  the  two  Archbifhops  about 
the  primacy.  When  Thomas,  elec~l  of  York,  came 
to  Canterbury  to  be  confecrated,  Lanfranc,  on 
the  day  appointed  for  that  ceremony,  demanded 
of  him  an  oath  and  written  profefiion  of  ca- 
nonical obedience  to  himfelf  and  fucceflbrs,  as 
primates  of  all  England ;  which  the  other  abfo- 
lutely  refufing,  departed  in  great  anger,  without 
being  confecrated.  But  Lanfranc,  having  con- 

4  Simeon  Dunelm.  col.  302.     WHkin.  Coneil.  1. 1.  p. 3  23. 
s  Inett's  Church  Hiftory,  vol.  a.  p.  14*  15. 
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Cent.  xi.  vinced  the  King  and  his  council  of  the  juftice  of 
his  claim,  Thomas  was  commanded  to  return, 
and  take  the  oath,  and  make  a  profefiion  of  obe- 
dience 4o  Lanfranc,  without  mentioning  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs ;  and  with  this  command  he  thought  pro- 
per to  Comply.6 

This  year  the  two  new  Archbiihops  of  England 
made  a  journey  to  Rome  to  receive  their  palls ; 
termined  and  when  they  were  there,  Thomas  complained 
in  favour  to  tne  pope  of  t|ie  fubmiflion  he  had  been  con- 

of  Canter-  .  A  . 

bury.  ftramed  by  royal  authority  to  make  at  his  con- 
fecration  j  affirming,  that  the  fees  of  York  and 
Canterbury  were  of  equal  dignity.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lanfranc  produced  various  evidences 
of  the  fuperiority  of  his  fee.  But  the  holy 
father,  unwilling  to  offend  either  of  the  prelates, 
or  difoblige  the  King  of  England,  declined  to 
judge  in  that  matter,  and  declared,  that  it  ought 
to  be  determined  by  an  Engliih  iynod 7.  Ac- 
cordingly two  great  councils  were  held,  one  at 
Eafter,  and  the  other  at  Whitfuntide,  A.  D. 
1072.,  in  which  this  important  queflion  of  the 
primacy  was  debated  with  great  warmth,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  all  the  court ; 
and  at  length  determined  in  favour  of  Canter- 
bury, to  the  great  mortification  of  the  clerical 
pride  of  the  one  prelate,  and  exultation  of  the 
other.8 


«  W.  Malmf.  p.  1  1  7.  7  Id.  ibid. 

*  W.  Malmf.  p.  1  1  7-    Lanfrtnc.  Opera,  p.  300.    Wilkin.  ConcH.  x. 
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After  this  difpute  was  determined,  .Lanfranc  Cent.  XL 
prefided  in  feveral  councils  of  the  clergy  of  both  v — /~~'— ^ 

u-    i  i    r    a.-      i  1075,  &c. 

provinces,  in  which  many  eccleiiaitical  canons  Several 
were  made,  though  few  of  them  are  entitled  to  councik 
the  attention  of  poflerity.  By  one  of  thefe 
councils  very  fevere  penances  were  prefcribed  to 
thofe  who  had  killed  or  wounded  any  perfon  in 
the  battle  of  Haftings,  commonly  called  the 
great  battle,  whether  they  had  fought  for  or 
againft  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  archers, 
who  could  not  know  how  many  men  they  had 
killed  or  wounded,  were  to  do  penance  for  three 
Lents.  All  thefe  penances  might  be  redeemed  by 
money,  or  by  building  and  endowing  churches ; 
to  promote  which  was  probably  the  intention  of 
the  council  in  thefe  tyrannical  impofitions 9.  By 
the  eighth  canon  of  a  council  held  at  London, 
A.D.  1075.,  it  is  decreed,  "  That  the  bones  of 
/'  dead  animals  (hall  not  be  hung  up,  to  drive 
"  away  the  peftilence  from  cattle  ;  and  that  for- 
"  eery,  footh-fayings,  divinations,  and  fuch 
"  works  of  the  devil,  fliall  not  be  praclifed."  " 
The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  had  been  enjoined 
by  a  thoufan^  canons,  but  as  yet  without  a  full 
effe6l.  jSo  difficult  is  it  for  the  laws  of  men  to 
overcome  the  laws  of  nature !  By  one  of  the  ca- 
nons of  an  Englilh  council,  held  at  Winchefter, 
A.D.  1076.,  the  fecular  clergy  who  had  wives, 
are  allowed  to  keep  them ;  which  is  a  fufficien^ 

»  Johnfon's Ecclefiaftical  Canons,  vol.*.  A.D.  1071. 
'   Id.  ibid.  A.  D.  1076.     Spelman's  Concil.  1.  a.  p.  7. 
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Cent. xi.   proof  that  they  formed  a  very  powerful  party : 

' — " '  but  thofe  who  had  not  wives,  are  forbidden  to 

marry  ;  and  bifhops  are  prohibited  for  the  future 
to  ordain  any  man  who  had  a  wife. JI 
Extrava-  Pope  Alexander  II.  having  died  April  2oth, 
of  Po^1"8  A.D.  1073.,  he  was  immediately  fucceeded  by 
Gregory  the  famous  Hildebrand,  Archdeacon  of  Rome* 
wno  affumed  the  name  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  be- 
came the  moft  turbulent  and  afpiring  pontiff  that 
had  ever  filled  St.  Peter's  chair.  So  boundlefs 
was  the  ambition  of  this  haughty  prieft,  that  he 
claimed  the  fupreme  dominion  of  the  whole 
world,  and  attempted  to  bring  all  emperors, 
kings,  and  princes,  under  fubjection  to  his  au- 
thority14. In  profecution  of  thofe  infolent  pre- 
tenfions,  he  difpatched  his  legate  Hubert  into 
England,  to  aflert  his  title  to  that  kingdom, 
and  demand  an  oath  of  fealty  from  King  Wil- 
liam, together  with  the  immediate  payment  of 
all  the  arrears  of  Peter-pence,  which  he  affected 
to  call  a  tribute.  But  William  (though  he  had 
always  profeffed  great  veneration  for  the  bifhops 
of  Rome,  by  whom  he  had  been  countenanced 
in  his  attempt  on  England)  rejected  the  demand 
of  homage  with  becoming  indignation,  and  only 
promifed  to  fend  Peter-pence  as  a  free  gift,  in 
imitation  of  his  predecefTors  '3.  Still  further  to 

mortify  the  pride  and  refift  the  pretenfions  of  the 

• 

11  Spelman  Concil.  \,i.  p.  13. 

"  Du  Pin.  Ecclef.  Hiit.  cent.u,  0.5.  p.33-}&c. 

13  Epift.  Wilhelm.  Opera  Lanfranc.  p. 304. 
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Pope,  he  would  not  permit  Lanfranc  to  leave  the  Cent.xi. 
kingdom,  though  that  pontiff  had  fent  him  fe-  ~*~— ' 
veral  letters  commanding  him  to  come  to  Rome'4. 
Thefe  affronts  wrought  up  the  rage  of  Gregory 
to  fo  high  a  pitch,  that  in  a  letter  to  his  legate, 
Hubert,  A.  D.  1078.,  he  gave  William  the  moft 
opprobrious  names,  and  threatened  to  make  him 
feel  the  refentment  of  St.Peter  ls.  But  St.Peter 
was  either  not  fo  vindictive  as  his  fucceffor  Gre- 
gory, or  King  William  was  without  the  reach  of 
his  refentment. 

A  confiderable  change  was  introduced  into  the  change  in 
creed  of  the  church  of  England,  under  the  pri-  th,e  creed 

or  the 

rnacy,  and  chiefly  by  the  means  of  Archbifhop  church  Of 
Lanfranc.  The  prefent  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  concerning  the  corporal  prefence  of 
Chrifl  in  the  facrament,  called  tranfubftantiation, 
was  little  known,  and  lefs  regarded,  in  this 
ifland  before  the  Norman  conquefl I6.  But  Lan- 
franc was  one  of  the  mofl  zealous  champions  for 
that  doctrine  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourifhed, 
and  difputed,  wrote,  and  preached  in  its  de- 
fence, both  before  and  after  his  elevation  to  the 
fee  of  Canterbury  I?.  This  elevation,  however, 
it  is  highly  probable,  gave  additional  weight  to 
his  arguments,  and  enabled  him  to  make  many 
profelytes. 

<4 

14  Greg.  Epift.  1.9.  Ep.  ao.     Concil.  1. 10.  col,  491. 

15  Id.  ibid.  I6  See  vol.3.  P-  *86. 
17  Du  Pin  Ecclek  Hift.  cent.  11.  p.  3. 
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Cent.  XI.      William  the  Conqueror  exercifed  his  fupremacy 
*"""""" '  over  the  church  of  England  with  a  hiffh  hand. 

Changes  m  .       _  . 

the  polity  and  made  lome  important  changes  both  in  the 
ofthe  (late  of  its  revenues  and  of  its  polity.  Find- 
inS  tne  Englifti  clergy  and  monafteries  pofiefied 
of  far  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  riches  of 
the  kingdom,  he  ftript  them  of  many  of  their 
eflates  by  various  means,  and  fubje6led  thofe 
they  ftill  retained  to  military  fervices  and  other 
feudal  preftations IS :  a  reafonable  regulation, 
that  thofe  who  enjoyed  fo  large  a  fhare  of  the 
wealth,  fhould  contribute  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion with  others  to  the  defence  and  ftipport,  of 
the  ftate.  So  flricT;  an  eye  did  he  keep  over  the 
clergy  in  the  exercife  of  difcipline,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  that  he  did  not  allow  any 
of  them  —  to  go  out  ofthe  kingdom  without  his 
leave,  —  to  acknowledge  any  pope  without  his 
direction, — >topublilh  any  letters  from  Rome  till 
he  had  feen  and  approved  them, —  to  hold  any 
councils,  or  to  make  any  canons,  without  his 
confent, — or  pronounce  a  fentence  of  excom- 
munication on  any  of  his  nobles  without  his 
permiflion  '».  But  the  moft  confiderable  change 
that  this  prince  made  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  towards  the  conclufion 
of  his  reign,  when  he  feparated  the  ecclefiafticat 
from  the  civil  courts,  which  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 

"  M.  Paris,  p.  4.     HJftoria  Ingulphi,  p.  jot  71. 
r»  Eadraer.  Hift.  p.  6,    Scldeni  Specilegiuna,  p.  164. 
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times  had  been  united ao :  a  change  that  was  cent.  xi. 
attended  with  very  important  confequences  both  ' — v— ' 
to  church  and  ftate. 

Lanfranc  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury  died  May     1089. 
28th,  A.D.  1089.,  having  furvived  his  royalfriend  Death  and 
and  patron,  William  the  Conqueror,  about  one 
year  and  eight  months  ".     This  prelate  is  cele» 
brated  by  our  ancient  historians  for  his  wifdom,  Lanfraric- 
learning,  munificence,  and  other  virtues.     His 
charity  in  particular  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  great, 
that  he  beftowed  in  that  way  no  lefs  than  five- 
hundred  pounds  a  year  **  j  a  prodigious  fum  m 
thofe  times  !  equal  in  weight  to  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  pounds  of  our  money,  and  in  value 
to  at  lead  feven  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds. 
This  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  great  revenues  of 
the  fee  of  Canterbury  in  that  period,  as  well  as 
of  the  great  generofity  of  this  prelate. 

After  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  William  Rufus,     x°w» 
then  King  of  England,  was  in  no  hafte  to  give  ^e^ail. 
him  a  fucceflbr,  but  kept  all  the  pofleffions  of  cy  Anfeim 
the  archbifhopric  in  his  own  hands,  almoft  five  J^^L 
years  *3.     In  this  interval  the  bifhops  and  clergy  Of  Canter- 
tried  various  methods  to  prevail  upon  the  King  bui7' 
to  appoint  a  primate,  but  in  vain.     At  one  time, 
when  they  prefented  a  petition,  that  he  would 
give  them  leave  to  fend  a  form  of  prayer  to  be 
ufed  in  all  the  churches  of  England,  —  "  That 

ao  Seldeni  Spccilegium,  p.  167.  "  J.  Brorapt*  col.  956. 

31  Gervas,  Acft.  Poatific.  001.1655.     W.  Malmf»  p.  118. 
13  Eadmcr.  flift.  p.  14. 
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Cent.xi,  "  God  would  move  the  heart  of  the  King  to 
' — v— •*  "  chufe  an  archbifliop  ;"  he  returned  this  care- 
lefs  anfwer,  —  "  You  may  pray  as  you  pleafe ;  I 
"  will  do  as  I  pleafe  2V*  At  length,  however, 
being  feized  with  a  fevere  ficknefs,  which 
threatened  his  life,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  fill 
up  the  vacant  fees  of  Lincoln  and  Canterbury, 
by  nominating  Robert  Bloet,  his  chancellor,  to 
the  firft,  and  Anfelm,  abbot  of  Beck  in  Nor- 
mandy (who  was  then  at  court),  to  the  laft. 
Anfelm  at  firft  difcovered  great  reluctance  to 
accept  of  this  high  dignity,  dreading  the  fierce 
rapacious  temper  of  the  King,  to  which  he  was 
no  (hanger.  "  The  plough  (faid  he)  of  the 
"  church  of  England  mould  be  drawn  by  two 
"  oxen,  of  equal  ftrength,  the  king  and  the 
<e  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  if  you  yoke 
"  me,  who  am  a  weak  old  ftieep,  with  this  king, 
"  who  is  a  mad  young  bull,  the  plough  will  not 
"  go  ftraight*5."  But  as  men's  refufals  of  places 
of  power  and  wealth  are  feldom  very  obftinate, 
thofe  of  Anfelm  were  overcome  at  laft,  and  he 
condefcended  to  mount  the  archiepifcopal throne, 
December  4th,  A.D.  1093.,  having  done  homage 
to  the  King  for  the  temporalties,  and  received 
inveftiture  by  the  paftoral  flaff  and  ring,  Septem- 
ber 25th.20' 

J095>        Anfelm'sapprehenfions  of  having  quarrels  with 
Breach  be-  the  King  .were  not  ill  founded  ;  but  thefe  quar- 


tween  the 

*»  W.  Malmf.   p.i34.  col.i.  «  Id.  ibid 

18  Id.. p.i aj.  col.  i.     Eadmer,   p.  16,17, 18. 
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rels  were  owing  to  his  own  obftinate  -and  pre-   Cent.  XL 
fumptuous   bigotry.     In  a  few  weeks  after  his 
coniecration,  he  waited  on  the  King  at  Haftings;  the 
but  paid  his  court  fo  ill,  —  by  declining  to  make  mate* 
him  fuch  a  preient  as  was  expected,  —  by  preffing 
him  too  earneflly  to  call  a  council  of  the  clergy, 
and  to  fill  up  the  vacant  abbeys,  —  and  by  reprov- 
ing him  and  his  courtiers  too  freely  for  their  long 
hair,  their  gaudy  drefs,  and  effeminate  manners, 
that  William  could  not  refrain  from  expreffing 
his  dhTatisfaclion  in  very  ftrong  terms27.     At 
their  next  meeting,  after  the  King's  return  from 
Normandy,    A.D.  1094.,   the   breach  between 
them  became  Hill  wider.     The  Chriftian  world 
had  long  been  divided  between  the  two  contend- 
ing Popes,  Urban  and  Clement  ;  but  the  king- 
dom of  England  had  not  as  yet  acknowledged 
either  the  one  or  the  other.     Anfelm  had  fub- 
mitted  to  Urban  before  his  promotion  to  the 
primacy,  and  now  petitioned  the  King  for  leave 
to  go  to  Rome  and  receive  his  pall  from  that 
pontiff.     William  was  enraged  beyond  meafure 
at  this  petition,  which  he  declared  was  direclly 
contrary  to  that  obedience  which  the  archbifhop 
had  fworn  in  his  oath  of  fealty,  as  well  as  to  the 
laws  of  England.     At  length,  after  much  angry 
altercation,  this  difpute  was  referred  to  a  great 
council  of  the  nobility  and  prelates,  which  met 
at   Rockingham,    March    nth,    A.D. 


J7  Eadmer,  p.  23,  24.     Anglia  Sacra,  1.  1.  p.  164. 
'"  Eadmer,  p.  26. 
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Cent.  xi.  To  this  council,  on  the  firfl  day  of  their  meet- 
ing, Anfelm  made  a  long  harangue,  in  -which, 
amongfl  other  things,  the  good  prelate  told 
them,  "  That  he  would  much  rather  have  been 
*'  burnt  alive  than  have  been  made  an  arch- 
"  bilhop ;"  and  concluded  with  propoiing  this 
queftion  as  the  ftibje6l  of  their  deliberation,  — 
*f  Whether  his  going  to  Rome  to  receive  his  pall 
"  from  Pope  Urban,  was  contrary  to  his  oath 
"  of  fealty,  and  the  laws  of  England  ?"  The 
council  then  adjourned,  becaufe  it  was  Sunday; 
and  having  met  again  on  Monday,  after  long 
deliberation,  fent  this  anfwer  to  the  Archbifhop 
by  the  bifhops, "  that  unlefs  he  yielded  obedience 
'*  to  the  King,  and  retracted  his  fubmiffion  to 
"  Pope  Urban,  they  would  not  acknowledge  or 
"  obey,him  as  their  primate."  On  hearing  this 
fentence,  the  Archbifhop  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
hands  to  heaven,  and  with  great  folemnity 
appealed  to  St.  Peter,  whofe  vicar  he  declared 
he  was  determined  to  obey,  rather  than  the  King; 
and,  upon  the  bifhops  declining  to  report  his 
words,  he  went  boldly  into  the  council,  and  pro- 
nounced them  before  the  King  and  his  nobility. 
The  debates  were  then  renewed  with  greater 
warmth  than  ever,  and  lafted  all  day  ;  but  to- 
wards evening  the  former  fentence  was  con- 
firmed and  intimated  to  the  primate;  who  beg- 
ged to  be  allowed  till  next  morning  to  deliberate 
upon  his  anfwer.  The  King  and  council  were 
now  in  hopes  that  the  Archbifhop  would  refign 
his  fee,  which  was  what  they  mod  ardently  defired, 

as 
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as  the  only  means  of  reftoring  the  peage  of  the   cent.xi. 

kingdom,  which  had  been  much  difturbed  by  this  ' '"-"' 

difpute.  But  if  Anfelm  had  an  averfion  to  accept 
of  the  archbimopric,  he  difcovered  a  much 
greater  averfion  to  relign  it.  For  next  morning 
he  both  adhered  to  his  former  anfwer,  and 
declared  his  refolution  never  to  refign  his  fee. 
When  things  were  brought  to  this  extremity, 
fome  of  the  nobility,  who  refpeeted  the  facerdotal 
character,  and  dreaded  that  the  paffionate  fpirit 
of  William  would  prompt  him  to  fome  aft  of 
violence,  propofed  a  truce  till  the  octaves  of 
Eafter ;  which  was  accepted  by  both  parties.29 

In  this  interval,  William,  defpairing  to  over.  The  King 
Come  the  obflinacyof  the  Archbifhop  by  violence,,  by  ^e 
had  recourfe  to  artifice,  and  privately  fent  two  POP«- 
of  his  chaplains  to  Rome,  to  make  an  offer  to 
Urban,  to  acknowledge  him  as  Pope  if  he  would 
confent  to  the  depofition  of  Anfelm,  and  fend  a 
pall  to  the  King,  to  be  bellowed  on  whom  he 
pleafed.  Urban,  tranfported  with  joy  at  the 
acceffion  of  fo  powerful  a  prince,  and  fo  great  a 
kingdom  to  his  party,  promifed  every  thing, 
and  fent  Walter,  Bilhop  of  Alba,  his  legate,  into 
jEngland  with  a  pall.  The  legate  paffed  through 
Canterbury,  without  feeing  the  Archbifhop  ;  and 
arriving  at  court,  prevailed  upon  the  King  to 
iffue  a  proclamation,  commanding  all  his  fub- 
jecls  to  acknowledge  Urban  II.  as  lawful  Pope30. 
But  when  the  King,  having  performed  all  his 

19  Eadroer,  p.  31.  3°  W.  Malmf.  de  Gefl  Pontific.  p.  xaj. 
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Cent.  xi.  promifes,  began  to  fpeak  of  proceeding  to  the 
1 — ^~— -'  depofition  of  the  Archbiihop,  and  demanded  the 
pall,  that  he  might  give  it  to  the  prelate  who 
ihould  be  chofen  in  his  room,  the  legate  changed 
his  tone,  and  plainly  declared  that  the  Pope 
would  not  conient  to  the  depofition  of  fo  great 
a  faint,  and  fo  dutiful  a  fon  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  that  he  had  received  orders  to  deliver 
the  pall  to  Anfelm  ;  which  he  accordingly  per- 
formed with  great  pomp  in  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  3I.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  how  much  a 
prince  of  William's  haughty  and  paffionate  tem- 
per was  enraged  at  this  perfidious  con  duel  of  the 
court  of  Rome ;  but  as  he  was  engaged  in  an 
expedition  into  Normandy,  he  had  not  leifure  to 
give  vent  to  his  refentment. 

1097,  Soon  after  the  King's  return  from  Normandy, 
Anfeim  the  quarrel  between  him  and  the  Archbiihop  was 
England,  revived,  by  that  prelate's  frequent  and  importu- 
nate applications  for  the  royal  permiffion  to  vifit 
Rome,  for  the  good  of  his  foul,  and  the  benefit 
of  the  church.  At  length  the  King  (weaned  out 
with  thefe  incefiant  folicitations,  and  having  in 
vain  tried  every  method  to  difTuade  the  primate 
from  perfifting  in  his  defign),  at  the  meeting  of 
the  great  council  in  October  A.D.  1097.,  com- 
manded him  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  eleven 
days,  without  carrying  any  of  his  effe&s  with 
him  j  and  declared,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he 

31  W.  Malmf.  de  Ceft.  Pontific.  p.  ia6.  col.  i. 

fliould 
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fhould  never  be  permitted  to  return 3I. .  Anfelm  Cent.  XL 
had  no  fooner  extorted  this  paffionate  permiflion 
to  depart   the   kingdom,  than   he  haftened  to 
Canterbury;  where,  having  diverted  liimfelf  of 
his  archiepifcopal  robes,  and  afTumed  the  garb 
of  a  pilgrim,  he  fet  out  on  his  journey.     After 
he  had  waited  for  a  favourable  wind  about  fifteen 
days  at  Dover,  (where  his  baggage  was  ftrictly 
fearched  by  the  King's  officers,)  he  failed  for 
Whitfande,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to  Lyons 
before  he  made  any  confiderable  flop  ".     Here 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  giving  an  account 
of  his  grievances  in  England,  and  of  his  de- 
parture from  it,  and  defiring  the  affiftance  and 
.direction  of  His  Holinefs;  hinting,  thatfincehe 
had  little  profpecl  of  doing  any  good  in  a  country 
where  juftice  and  religion  were  fb  much  defpifed 
by  perfons  of  all  ranks,  it  would  be  right  to  allow 
him  to  refign  his  fee34.     The  King  of  England 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  feized  all  the  eftates  and 
revenues  of  Canterbury  into  his  own  hands,  and 
declared  all  the  a6ls  of  Anfelm  to  be  null  and 
void. 35 

As  foon  as  the  Archbifhop  received  an  anfwer     1098. 
to  his  letter,  with  an  invitation  from  the  Pope  to  Anfelf '« 
come  to  Rome,  he  fet  forward  on  his  journey,  at  Rome, 
on  the  Tuefday  before  Palm-Sunday,  A.D.  1098,,  and  his 
attended  only  by  two  faithful  friends,  Baldwin  tions there, 
his   ileward,    and    Eadmer   the    hiftorian,    his 

31  Eadmer,  p.  37, 3?,  39, 40.     Diceto  apud  X  Script,  col.  495.  * 
»  Id.  ibid.  *  Id.  p.  43.  3S  Id.  p.  41. 
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Cent.xi.  fecretary.  They  were  obliged  to  travel  irk 
difguife,  and  under  borrowed  names,  to  avoid 
the  ambufcades  that  were  laid  by  Clement  the 
antipope,  and  by  feveral  companies  of  banditti, 
who,  having  heard  that  the  Archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury was  on  his  way  to  Rome  with  great 
treafures,  were  on  the  watch  to  intercept  him  36. 
At  length,  after  going  through  much  fatigue, 
and  no  little  danger,  they  arrived  at  Rome ; 
and  met  with  the  kindeft  reception  from  the 
Pope,  who  lodged  them  in  his  own  palace.  Our 
monkifh  hiftorians  give  the  moft  pompous  ac- 
counts of  the  extraordinary  honours  that  were 
paid  to  Anfelm  by  the  Pope,  the  Duke  of  Apulia, 
the  nobility,  clergy,  and  people  of  Rome,  on  thi& 
occalion.  His  Holinefs  made  a  long  fpeech  to 
him  before  his  whole  court,  in  which  he  loaded 
him  with  praifes,  called  him  the  Pope  of  another 
world,  and  commanded  all  the  Englifh  who 
fhould  come  to  Rome  to  kifs  his  toe 37.  He  fur- 
ther promifed  to  fupport  him  with  all  his  power 
in  his  difputes  with  the  King  of  England  ;  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  that  prince,  commanding  him 
to  reftore  all  that  he  had  taken  from  the  Arch- 
bifhop 3S.  Such  was  the  high  tone  afTumed  by  the 
popes  of  thofe  times  in  their  letters  to  the  greateft 
kings.  Anfelm  aflifted  at  the  council  held  by 
the  Pope  at  Bari,  in  the  third  week  after  Eafter, 

:*  Eadmer,  p.  44. 

37  J.   Sariflburienf.   Vita   Anfelmi,   in   Anglia   Sacra,   t.  3.  p.  1 66. 
W.  Malmf.  p.  127.  i8  Eadmer,  p.  4$ . 
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and  acquired  great  honour  by  a  fpeech  Jie  made  Cent.xi. 
in  it,  againft  the  herefy  of  the  Greek  church 
about  the  proceffion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  The 
holy  father,  in  particular,  (who  had  been  much 
puzzled  in  the  courfe  of  the  debate,)  was  fo 
much  charmed  with  his  fpeech,  that  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  it  he  cried  out,  "  BlefTed  be  thy  heart 
"  and  thy  fenfes,  O  Anfelm  !  blefTed  be  thy 
"  mouth,  and  the  fpeeches  of  thy  mouth39." 
The  Archbiihop  was  prefent  in  another  papal 
council  held  at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  this 
year,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  the  King  of 
England  deferved  excommunication  for  his  treat- 
ment of  Anfelm  ;  but  at  the  requeft  of  that  pre- 
late, the  execution  of  that  fentence  was  poft- 
poned4'.  At  this  council  the  famous  canon 
againft  lay-inveftitures  was  confirmed,  denounc- 
ing excommunication  againft  all  lay-men  who 
prefumed  to  grant  inveftitures  of  any  ecclefiaftical 
benefices, and  againft  all  clergymen  who  accepted 
of  fuch  inveftitures,  or  did  homage  to  temporal 
princes41:  a  canon  that  Aiafelm  remembered 
too  well  for  his  own  peace,  and  for  the  peace  of 
England.  The  reafon  affigned  for  this  canon  by 
the  Pope,  as  related  by  one  who  was  prefent  in 
the  council,  and  heard  his  fpeech,  is  horrid  and 
impious  in  the  higheft  degree.  "  It  is  execrable," 
laid  His  Holinefs, "  tofeethofe  hands  which  create 
"  God,  the  creator  of  all  things  (a.  power  never 

39  Eadmer,  p.  49.  *°  Id.  p.  50. 

41  Anglia  Sacra,  p»  167.     Eadmer,  p.  53. 
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Cent.  XI.  "  granted  to  angels),  and  offer  him  in  facrifice 
"  to  the  Father  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole 
"  world,  put  between  the  hands  of  a  prince, 
"  flained  with  blood,  and  polluted  day  and 
"  night  with  obfcene  contacts.  To  which  all  the 
"  fathers  of  the  council  cried,  Amen !  Amen  1 
"  At  thefe  tranfa6lions  (fays  Eadmerus)  I  was 
"  prefent,  and  all  thefe  things  I  faw  and 
"  heard."42 

King's  an-      The  meffenger  who  had  been  fent  into  Eng- 

^an(*  w^  a  ^etter  ^rom  ^ie  P°Pe  to  tne  King,  in 
favour  of  Anfelm,  returned  about  the  end  of  this 
year,  with  very  unwelcome  news.  He  told  His 
Holinefs  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  the 
Kingwas  perfuaded  to  receive  and  read  his  letter; 
and  that  when  he  was  informed  that  the  bearer  of 
it  was  a  fervant  of  Anfelm,  he  fwore  by  the  image 
of  Chrift  at  Lucca  (his  ufual  oath),  that  if  he 
did  not  leave  England  immediately,  he  would 
pull  out  his  eyes ;  which  made  him  retire,  with- 
out waiting  for  an  anfwer.  Soon  after,  one 
William  arrived,  with  the  following  ftiort  and 
peremptory  anfwer  to  the  Pope's  letter :  "  I  am 
"  much  furprifed  how  it  came  into  your  head  to 
"  intercede  for  the  reftoration  of  Anfelm.  Before 
"  he  left  my  kingdom,  I  warned  him  that  I 
"  would  feize  all  the  revenues  of  his  fee  as  foon 
"  as  he  departed.  I  have  done  what  I  threatened, 
"  and  what  I  had  a  right  to  do  ;  and  you  are  in 
"  the  wrong  to  blame  me  4V  Anfelm,  on  feeing 

4J  Eadraer,  p.jj.  «3  Id.  p.ji. 
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this  laconic  epiftle,  immediately  defpaired  of  his  Cent.xi. 
refloration   during  the   reign  of  William,  and 
retired  to  Lyons ;  where  he  lived  in  exile,  till 
after  the  death  of  that  prince,  which  happened 
Auguft  2d,  A.  D.  1 1  oo. 44 

THE  ecclefiaflical  hiflory  of  Scotland  is  very  Ecciefiaf- 
imperfe6l  in  this  period.  Malcolm  Canmore,  ticalhif- 
who  was  King  of  Scotland  at  the  conqueft,  and 
for  twenty-feven  years  after,  was  a  great  bene- 
factor to  the  church.  By  the  advice  and  at  the 
inftigation  of  his  mod  excellent  Queen,  St.  Mar- 
garet, he  built  the  abbey -churches  of  Durham 
and  Dunfermline,  and  eredled  the  bifhoprics  of 
Murray  and  Caithnefs 4S.  Malcolm,  it  is  alfo 
faid,  divided  his  dominions  into  fix  diocefes, 
and  affigned  one  of  thefe  to  each  of  his  fix 
bifhops ;  which  were  thofe  of  St.  Andrew's,  Gla£ 
gow,  Withorn,  Murthlack,  Murray,  and  Caith- 
nefs 46.  Our  Scotch  hiftorians  are  probably  mi£ 
taken  when  they  affirm,  that  Turgot  Prior  of 
Durham  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  St.  Andrew's, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Malcolm  ;  and  that  he  was 
even  fucceeded  by  Godericus  before  the  end  of 
that  reign.  For  the  teftimony  of  Simeon  of 
Durham,  who  was  his  countryman  and  his  con- 
temporary, is  more  worthy  of  credit,  when  he 
relates  that  Turgot  was  recommended  to  Alex- 
ander King  of  Scotland  by  Henry  I.  and  elected 

*4  Eadmer,  p. 54.  <s  Buchan.  Hift.  1. 7.  p.ii7» 

<s  Spottifwoode's  Hift.  p.  29. 
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Cent.Xl.  Bifliop  of  St.  Andrew's  in  the  eighthyear  of  Ralph 
Biftiop  of  Durham,  viz.  A.D.  1 107. 47  It  appears 
alfo  from  the  teftimony  of  an  ancient  Englifh 
hiftorian,  that  Feredoch  was  Bifliop  of  St.  An- 
drew's towards  the  end  of  King  Malcolm's  reign, 
and  probably  continued  in  that  ftation  to  the 
reign  of  King  Alexander48.  Though  it  is  highly 
probable  that  feveral  national  councils  were  held 
in  Scotland  in  this  period,  no  veftiges  of  any  of 
them  are  now  remaining. 


SECTION  II. 

Hi/lory  of  Religion  in  Britain,  from,  the  acceflion  of 
Henry  I.  A.  D.  1 1  oo.  to  the  accejfion  of  Henry  II. 
A.D.  1154. 

Cent.xn.  T  TENRY  I.  the  youngefl  fon  of  William  the 

^"T"      '  AA  Conqueror,  having  fupplanted    his   elder 

Anfeim  re-  brother  Robert  in  the  throne  of  England,  la- 

eaiied  by    fooured  with  great  earneftnefs  to  gain  the  favour 

of  all  who  could  either  fupport  or  diflurb  him  in 

the  pofTeffion  of  the  prize  he  had  obtained,  and 

amongft  others,  of  the  Pope  and  court  of  Rome. 

With  this  view  he  immediately  recalled  the  great 

favpurite  and  champion  of  that  court,  Anfeim 

Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  from  his  exile ;  who 

47  Simeon  Dunelm.  apud  X  Script,  col.  207.     Anglia  Sacra,  l.i. 
p.  707. 

^  Tk.Stubbs.  apud  X  Script.  001.1709. 

14  landed 
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landed  at  Dover,  September  23d,  ArD.  1100. T  Cent.xn. 
A  few  days  after,    he  was  received  at  Salisbury  ' — v~~~* 
by  the  King,  with  every  poffible  mark  of  affection 
and  refpecl; ;  and  that  prince  even  condefcended 
to  make  an  apology  to  him  for  being  crowned  by 
another  prelate  before  his  arrival. z 

But  this  cordiality  between  the  King  and  the  Breach  be. 
primate  was  not  of  long  continuance.     For  as  ^eenth<[ 

°  Iving  znd 

foon  as  Anfelm  was  deiired  to  do  homage  to  the  Anfelm. 
King  for  the  temporalities  of  his  fee,  he  returned 
a  flat  refufal,  and  produced  the  canon  of  the  late 
council  of  Rome  in  vindication  of  his  conduct ; 
declaring,  that  if  the  King  iniifted  on  his  preten- 
fions  to  the  homage  of  the  clergy,  he  could  keep 
no  communion  with  him,  and  would  immediately 
leave  the  kingdom  3.  This  threw  Henry  into 
great  perplexity.  On  the  one  hand  he  was  very 
unwilling  to  refign  fo  bright  a  jewel  of  his  crown, 
as  the  right  of  bellowing  ecclefiaftical  benefices, 
and  of  receiving  the  homage  of  his  prelates;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  dreaded  the  departure  of 
the  primate,  who  would  join  the  party  of  his 
brother  Robert,  now  returned  to  Normandy, 
and  preparing  to  aflert  his  right  to  the  throne  of 
England.  In  this  diftrefs  the  King  propofed,  or 
rather  begged,  a  truce,  till  both  parties  could  fend 
ambafladors  to  the  Pope,  to  know  his  final  deter- 


mination ;  to  which  Anfelm,  at  the  earneft  in- 
treaty  of  the  nobility,  at  lafl  agreed.4 


1  Eadmer,  p.  56.  J  Id.  ibid.  3  Id.  ibid.  4  Id.  ibid. 
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Cent.xu.      In  the  time  of  this  truce,  Anfelm  performed 
feveral  important  fervices  for  King  Henry.     He 
prefided  in  a  council  of  the  Englifli  clergy,  in 
wmcn5  after  a  Vei7  folemn  inveftigation,  it  was 
fervkes  to   declared,  that  the  Princefs  Matilda  (daughter  of 
the  King.    Malcolm  Canmore  King  of  Scotland),  who  had 
been  educated  in  a  nunnery,  and  had  fometimes 
worn  a  veil,  was  at  liberty  to  marry :  and  he 
foon  after  celebrated  the   King's  marriage  with 
that   Princefs,    and   placed   the  crown  on  her 
head5.     When  the  kingdom  was  invaded  by  Ro- 
iioi.     bert  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  July  A. D.  noi., 
Anfelm  contributed  more  than  any  man,  by  his 
example,  his  exhortations,  and  his  authority,  to 
keep  the  nobility  fteady  in  their  attachment  to 
King  Henry,  and  thereby  preferved  him  upon 
the  throne 6.     To  engage  the  primate  to  perform 
thefe  fervice,  we  are  aflured  by  Eadmerus,  his 
friend  and  fecretary,  that  the  King  folemnly  pro- 
mifed  to  govern  his  kingdom  by  his  advice,  and 
fubmit  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  the  Pope. 7 
Extrava-         If  the  King  made  fuch  promifes  in  the  time  of 
gant  letter  danger,  which   is  not  improbable,  he  did  not 

of  the  Pope     ,  .  T    ,,  , 

about  in-  think  nt  to  keep  them  when  that  danger  was  at 
an  end.  Soon  after  the  pacification  with  his  bro- 
ther Robert,  which  fecured  him  in  the  pofleflion 
of  the  crown  of  England,  his  meflengers  ar- 
rived from  Rome  with  letters  from  the  Pope, in 
which  his  holinefs  afierted,  in  the  (trongefi  terms, 

s  Eaclmer,  p.j7,  58.  *  Seechap.i.  p.jg. 

7  Eadmer,  p-59-     Anglia  Sacra,  t.  3.  p.  173. 
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—  That  the  church,  and  all  its  revenues,  be-  Cent.xn. 
longed  entirely  to  St.  Peter,  and  his  fucceflbrs ;  * — ^~~* 
and  that  emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  had  no 
right  to  give  the  invefliture  of  benefices  to  the 
clergy,  or  to  demand  homage  from  them.  This 
he  endeavoured  to  prove  by  feveral  texts  of 
fcripture,  moft  grofsly  mifapplied,  and  by  other 
arguments,  which  are  either  blaiphemy  or  non- 
fenfe8.  Amongft  other  things  of  the  like  kind, 
"  —  How  abominable  is  it  (faid  he)  for  a  fon 
"  to  beget  his  father,  and  a  man  to  create  his 
"  God  ?  and  are  not  priefts  your  fathers  and 
"  your  Gods  ?" 9 

Henry  feems  rather  to  have  been  irritated  than  Quarrel 
convinced  by  this  curious  piece  of  papal  reafon-  between 

-ri  n   n     •  i  •  .the  Kine 

ing.  Jbor,  the  nrlt  time  the  primate  appeared  at  and  AnT 
court,  he  required  him  in  a  peremptory  tone  to  felm* 
do  homage  to  him  for  the  revenues  of  his  fee, 
and  to  confecrate  certain  bilhops  and  abbots,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  cuftom,  or  depart  the  king- 
dom ;  adding,  —  "  I  will  fuffer  no  fubje6l  to  live 
"  in  my  dominions  who  refufes  to  do  me  ho- 
"  mage 10."  The  Archbifhop  boldly  anfwered, — 
"  I  am  prohibited,  by  the  canons  of  the  council 
"  of  Rome,  to  do  what  you  require.—  I  will  not 
"  depart  the  kingdom,  but  ftay  in  my  province, 
"  and  perform  my  duty ;  and  let  me  fee  who 
"  dares  to  do  me  any  injury:"  and  immediately 
left  the  court,  and  returned  to  Canterbury.11 

•  Eadmer,  p.6o,  61.  9  Id.  p.6l.  I0  Id.  ibid. 

11  Id.  p.  62.     W.Mabnf.  p.i«8. 
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Not  long  after,  the  King  convened  a  great 
council  at  \Vinchefter,  to  which  he  fummoned 
the  primate  ;  who  attended.  In  this  council  it 
was  at  length  agreed  to  fend  ambaffadors  to 
Rome,  to  declare  to  the  Pope,  in  the  name  of 
the  King  and  nobility  of  England,  — "  That  if 
"  he  perfifled  to  deny  the  King's  right  to  invefti- 
"  tures  and  homage,  they  would  drive  Anfelm 
"  out  of  the  kingdom,  withdraw  their  fubjeclion 
"  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  withhold  their  ufual 
"  payments12."  Gerard  Archbilhop  of  York, 
Herbert  Bimop  of  Norwich,  and  Robert  Bifhop 
of  Chefler,  perfons  of  eminent  abilities  as  well 
as  rank,  were  chofen  ambailadors  to  carry  this 
unwelcome  meffage,  and  manage  this  difficult 
negotiation.  Anfelm,  by  permiffion,  fent  alfo 
two  of  his  friends,  Baldwin  and  Alexander,  to 
take  care  of  his  concerns. 13 

When  thefe  ambaffadors  arrived  at  Rome, 
the  holy  father  was  thrown  into  no  fmall  per- 
plexity. On  the  one  hand,  he  was  unwilling  to 
provoke  the  King  and  people  of  England  too 
far ;  and,  on  the  other,  he  was  flill  more  un- 
willing to  relinquifti  his  own  pretenfions,  or 
abandon  fo  good  a  friend  as  Anfelm.  But  he  de- 
livered hitr.felf  from  this  difficulty  by  his  cun- 
ning, at  the  expence  of  his  veracity.  To  the 
King's  ambaffadors  he  made  the  mod  folemn 
promifes  in  private,  that  he  would  wink  at  their 
matter's  giving  inveftitures  and  receiving  ho- 


Eadmer,  p.  62. 
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mage  j  and  that  though  he  might  threaten,  he  Cent.xn. 
would  never  infli6l  any  eenfures  upon  him  on 
that  account ;  but  that  he  could  not  in  prudence 
make  fuch  promifes  in  public,  or  in  writing, 
left  other  princes  mould  claim  the  fame  indul- 
gence. To  the  primate's  meffengers  he  fpoke  a 
very  different  language ;  and  gave  them  a  letter 
to  their  mafter,  exhorting  him  to  adhere  fteadily 
to  the  canons  againfl  inveftiture  and  homage, 
and  promifing  to  fupport  him  with  all  his  power. 
When  the  ambaifadors  of  both  parties  returned 
to  England,  a  great  council  was  called  at  Lon. 
don,  A.D.  1 1 02.,  to  receive  their  report.  But 
how  great  was  the  furprife  of  the  King  and  coun- 
cil, when  the  ambaffadors  gave  contradictory  re- 
ports? the  three  prelates  affirming  in  the,ftrongefl 
terms,  that  the  Pope  had  promifed  to  difpenfe 
with  the  execution  of  the  canons  againfl  lay-in- 
veftitures  and  homage ;  and  the  two  monks  af- 
firming the  direct  contrary,  and  producing  his 
holinefs's  letters  in  confirmation  of  their  tefti- 
mony.  This  occafioned  very  violent  debates, 
and  involved  the  matter  in  much  uncertainty ; 
the  King,  the  bifhops,  and  nobility,  giving  mofl 
credit  to  the  report  of  the  prelates,  and  Anfelm 
and  his  friends  to  that  of  his  meffengers  ;  while 
both  parties  fufpected  the  duplicity  of  the  Pope14. 
In  the  end,  the  primate  propofed  to  fend  other 
ambafTadors  to  Rome  to  difcover  the  real  fenti- 
ments  of  the  Pope,  and  in  the  mean  time  pro. 

H  Eadmer,  p.  63— 66» 
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Cent.xn.  mifed  to  keep  communion  with  thofe  prelates 
*"""'  '  who  had  received  inveftiture  from  the  King  by 
the  paftoral  ftaffand  ring  j  and  his  propofal  was 
accepted.15 

Council  at  While  the  controverly  about  inveftitures  was 
fte£  at  a  Hand,  Anfelin,  with  the  King's  confent,  held 
a  great  council  of  the  clergy  at  Weftminfter ;  in 
which  feveral  abbots  were  depofed  for  fimony, 
and  many  canons  were  made.  By  one  of  thefe 
canons  the  married  clergy  were  commanded  to 
put  away  their  wives ;  which  was  proceeding  a 
Hep  farther  than  Lanfranc  had  done.  By  ano- 
ther canon  it  is  decreed,  that  the  fons  of  priefts 
fliould  not  be  heirs  to  their  fathers'  churches. 
By  a  third,  marriage  is  prohibited  to  thofe  who 
are  within  the  feventh  degree  of  kindred: — a 
vexatious  law,  that  brought  great  power  and 
wealth  to  the  church,  and  great  inconveniences 
on  the  ftate.  The  other  canons  of  this  council 
have  nothing  in  them  very  remarkable,  except 
the  twenty-fixth,  which  forbids  the  worfhip  of 
fountains ;  which  feems  to  have  been  a  relict  of 
Druidical  fuperilition.16 

1103.  The  King  had  an  interview  with  the  Arch- 
Anfeim  biihop  at  Canterbury  about  Midlent,  A.  D.  1 1 03., 
Rome°at  *n  wn^cn  ne  laboured,  both  by  threats  and  pro- 
the  King's  mifes,  to  bring  him  to  do  homage  for  the  tem- 
defire'  poralities  of  his  fee.  But  all  in  vain.  That 
prelate  replied,  that  his  meflengers  were  now 

15  Eadmer,  p.  63-— 66. 
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returned  from  Rome,  and  had  brought  letters  Cent.xij, 
from  the  Pope,  which  he  had  not  yet  opened,  ' — * — ' 
but  declared  that  he  was  willing  to  be  governed 
entirely  by  their  contents.  The  King,  knowing, 
or  fufpecling,  what  thefe  were,  anfwered  in  a 
violent  paffion, — "  What  have  I  to  do  with  the 
"  Pope,  or  his  letters  ?  The  prerogatives  of  my 
"  predecefibrs  belong  to  me ;  and  whoever  at- 
"  tempts  to  deprive  me  of  them,  (hall  feel  the 
"  weight  of  my  indignation."  To  which  the 
primate  calmly  replied, — "  I  am  determined  to 
"  die,  rather  than  violate  the  canons  of  the 
"  church  without  the  commands  of  the  Pope17." 
Henry,  obferving  that  the  firmnefs  of  the  Arch- 
biftiop  was  not  to  be  fhaken  by  threatenings, 
changed  his  tone,  and  intreated  that  prelate  to 
go  to  Rome,  and  endeavour  to  procure  what 
others  had  not  been  able  to  obtain,  "  that  I  may 
"  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  my 
*6  predeceffors IS."  Anfelm  defired  that  this 
might  be  delayed  till  Eafter,  that  the  fentiments 
of  the  bifhops  and  nobility  might  then  be  taken. 
Accordingly,  when  the  great  council  met,  as 
ufual,  at  that  feftival,  all  the  members  joined 
with  the  King,  and  intreated  the  Archbifliop  to 
undertake  that  journey :  to  which  he  confented, 
and  fet  out  without  delay,  April  29th,  A.  D. 
1 1 03." 

When  Anfelm  arrived  at  the  abbey  of  Becc  in  Contents  of 
Normandy,  where  he  had  formerly  been  abbot>  theP°Pe's 

Anfolm. 
17  Eadmer,  p.  70.  "  Id.  ibid.  '»  Id.  ibid. 
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Cent.xn.  he  opened  the  Pope's  letters  (which,  for  feveral 
*•— "v — J  prudential  reafoDs,  he  had  not  done  before),  and 
found  that  they  contained — the  highefl  expref- 
fions  of  approbation  of  his  own  conduct, — the 
raofl  folemn  afleverations,  that  the  report  of  the 
three  Englifh  prelates  who  had  lately  been  at 
Home,  was  entirely  falfe ;  for  which  he  excom- 
municated them  as  impudent  notorious  liars. 
The  Pope  further  declared  in  thefe  letters,  that 
he  was  fully  determined  to  fee  the  canons  againft 
lay-inveftitures  ftrictly  executed.  "  For  if  we 
"  allow  (fays  he)  kings  and  emperors  to  give  a 
"  bifhop  the  ftaff,  the  lign  of  his  pafloral  office, 
"  and  the  ring,  the  iign  of  his  faith,  the  church, 
"  and  even  Chriflianity  itfelf,  will  be  imme- 
"  diately  deftroyed20."  Though,  after  reading 
thefe  letters,  Anfelm  could  have  no  hopes  of 
fuccefs  in  his  embafiy,  which  it  is  probable  he 
did  not  defire,  he  fet  out  from  Becc,  in  Auguft, 
and  foon  after  arrived  at  Rome. 

The  King       When  the  King  delired  Anfelm  to  undertake 
^"n't  to     ^s  journev'  he  was  far  from  expecting  that  he 
Rome.       would  be  a  zealous  advocate  in  his  caufe ;  and 
therefore  he  did  not  depend  upon  him,  but  fent 
William  Warelwaft,  an  able,  active,  and  faithful 
fervant,  to  the  court  of  Rome,  well  furnifhed 
with  certain  arguments,  that  were  likely  to  be 
mod  convincing  in  that  moft  corrupt  and  venal 
court.     William  travelled  with  fo  much  expedi- 
tion, that  he  reached  the  end  of  his  journey 

f  Eadmer,  p.  71. 
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fome  weeks  before  the  Arcbbilhop  ;  and  was  fo  Cent.xii; 
active  and  liberal,  that  he  gained  many  friends,  ' — v      ' 
and  began  to  entertain  great  hopes  of  fuccefs  in 
his  negotiation. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Anfelm,  the  Decree  of 
Pope  called  a  confiftory  to  examine  this  caufe ;  tJL C°J 
before  which  William  Warelwaft  made  a  long  Rome 
harangue,  in  defence  of  the  right  of  the  King  Jg"°£tl 
of  England  to  grant  inveftiture  to  the  prelates  right  of 
of  his  kingdom,  and  to  receive   homage  from  g^^g 

3  mvelti- 

them  :  nor  did  he  neglect  to  put  the  aflembly  tures. 
in  mind  of  the  great  munificence  of  the  kings 
of  England  to  the  church   of  Rome ;    and  to 
iniinuate  that  if  a  favourable  fentence  was  not 
given  in  this  caufe,  that  munificence  would  be 
withdrawn.      Anfelm  remained  entirely  filent. 
When  the  matter  came  to  be  debated,  feveral 
members,  who  had  been  gained,  fpoke  in  favour 
of  the  King  of  England's  claim,  and  reprefented 
the  danger  of  provoking  fo  great  a  prince.     To 
enforce  their  arguments,  Warelwaft  declared, 
"  That  he  knew  his  mafter  was  refolved  to  lofe 
"  his  kingdom,  rather  than  relinquim  his  right 
"  to  grant  inveftitures."     This  bold  declaration 
had  an  ill  effect,  by  roufing  the  pride  and  paffion 
of  the  fovereign  pontiff;  who  faid, — "  And  I 
"  fwear  before  God,  that  Pope  Pafcal  will  rathef 
"  lofe  his  life  than  fufter  him  to  enjoy  his  pre- 
"  tended   right1'."     Thi&  pofitive    declaration 
put  an  end  to  all  debate  ;  and  a  decree  was  pro- 

"  Eadmer,  p.  7  a,  73. 
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Cent.xi.  nounced  againft  the  King's  right  to  grant  invef- 
'-  ^^  — '  titures,  and  excommunicating  all  prelates  who 
had  received,  or  mould  receive  them  from  his 
hand,  until  they  made  fatisfa6tion,  and  were  ab- 
folved  by  their  primate12.  Still  further  to  pleafe 
the  Archbifliop,  the  Pope  granted  him  a  bull, 
confirming  the  primacy  of  England  to  him  and 
his  fuccerTors  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury ;  and 
then  difmhTed  him  with  every  mark  of  afFeclion 
and  efleem. 

Soothing  'fhe  King's  agent  remained  at  Rome  a  few 
thePopeto  days  after  the  departure  of  Anfelm,  in  hopes  of 
theKing.  gaining  fome  advantage  in  his  abfence:  but  all 
he  could  obtain  was  a  foothing  letter  from  the 
Pope  to  Henry,  in  which  he  congratulated  him 
on  his  fuccefles  in  Normandy,  and  on  the  birth 
of  his  fon  ;  and  allured  him,  that  it  was  out  of 
pure  love  to  his  perfon  that  he  had  taken  the 
dangerous  right  of  inveflitures  from  him,  which 
would  certainly  have  brought  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  upon  his  head.  He  further  promifed, 
that  if  he  would  be  a  very  dutiful  fon  of  the 
church,  and  very  kind  and  obedient  to  the  Arch- 
bifhop,  he  would  grant  him,  and  his  glorious 
Queen,  a  full  pardon  of  all  their  fins,  and  be- 
ftow  many  graces  on  the  young  Prince  their 
ion.13 

With  this  curious  letter  Warelwaft  left  Rome, 
and  vifited  the  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury  at 
Lyons ;  to  whom  he  intimated  in  the  King's 

"  Eadmer,  p.  71,  73.  *  Id.  p.  74*  75- 
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name, — "  That  if  he  would  behave  to  him  as  cent.xii. 
"  former  archbifhops  of  Canterbury  had  be-  '~  ~*~  ~ 
"  haved  to  his  predeceflbrs,  he  might  return  to 
"  England."  In  anfwer  to  this  intimation, 
Anfelm  fent  meffengers  of  his  own,  with  a  very 
blunt  letter  to  the  King ;  in  which  he  told  him 
plainly,  that  he  would  not  do  homage  to  him  as 
former  archbifhops  had  done  to  his  predeceflbrs ; 
and  that  he  would  not  keep  communion  with  any 
of  thofe  prelates  who  had  received  the  paftoral 
flaff  and  ring  from  his  hands;  nor  would  he 
come  into  England  on  any  other  terms ;  proteft- 
ing,  that  all  the  fouls  that  mould  be  loft  by  his 
abfence,  mould  be  laid  to  the  King's  charge24. 
As  foon  as  the  King  received  this  letter,  he 
feized  all  the  revenues  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury ; 
and  Anfelm  continued  at  Lyons  a  year  and  four 
months  in  a  ftate  of  exile. 

Though  Anfelm  was  very  hofpitably  enter-     "05. 
tained  at  Lyons  by  Hugh  Archbifhop  of  that  Meetins 
city,  he  neglected  nothing  that  might  contribute  the  King 
to  his  reftoration  to  his  own  fee,  on  his   own  andAn- 
terms.     Having  prevailed  with  the  Pope  to  ifTue 
a  fentence  of  excommunication  againil  the  Earl 
of  Mellent,  King  Henry's  great  favourite,  and 
to  promife  to  iflue  a  like  fentence  againft  the 
King  himfelf  in  a  little  time,  he  left  Lyons  in 
May  A.  D.    1105.,   and   paid  a  vilit  to  Adela 
Countefs  of  Blois,  the  King's  filler,  who  was  a 
princefs  of  great  piety,  and  one  of  his  greateft 

**  Eadmer,  p.  76. 
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Cent.xn.  admirers.  In  the  courfe  of  their  converfation, 
*  '  the  Countefs  having  afked  him,  what  was  his 
principal  defign  in  coming  into  thofe  parts  ?  he 
frankly  told  her,  that  it  was  to  publifli  a  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication  (which  he  daily  ex- 
peded  from  Rome)  againil  her  brother  the  King 
of  England.  The  devout  Adela  was  fo  grieved 
at  her  brother's  damnation  (as  Eadmer  exprefTes 
it),  that  fhe  never  refled  till  file  had  negotiated 
a  meeting  between  him  and  the  primate,  in  or- 
der to  an  accommodation.25 

Ambaf-  When  all  preliminaries  were  fettled,  the  Coun- 
b^bothTo  tefs  conducted  Anfelm  to  the  caftle  of  L'Aigle 
Rome.  in  Normandy,  and  introduced  him  to  the  King, 
July  22d,  A.D.  1105.;  wh°  received  him  with 
the  flrongeft  expreffions  of  elleem  and  friendlhip. 
After  a  little  converfation,  Henry  reftored  to  the 
Archbifhop  the  revenues  of  his  fee,  and  alfo  gave 
him  leave  to  return  to  England,  on  this  lingle 
condition, — That  he  did  not  refufe  to  keep  com- 
munion with  thofe  prelates  who  had  received 
royal  inveftitures.  But  with  this  condition  An- 
felm declared  he  could  not  comply,  until  he  had 
received  directions  from  the  Pope,  to  whom  he 
was  determined  in  all  things  to  yield  obedience. 
It  was  therefore  agreed,  that  both  the  King  and 
the  primate  fliould  fend  ambafTadors  to  Rome, 
to  receive  the  directions  of  the  fovereign  pontiff, 
on  all  fubjects  in  difpute  between  them ;  and 
that  all  things  fhould  remain  quiet  till  thefe  am- 

*5  Eadmer,  p.  7  9,  80. 
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baffadors  returned26.     After  this  interview  the  Cent.xn. 

Archbilhop  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Becc,  and  ' — » ' 

Henry  embarked  for  England. 

The  King  having  thus  warded  off  the  blow  of  invitation 
excommunication,  which  he  really  dreaded,  was  J^JJj^"5, 
in  no  hafte  in  fending  his  ambafiador  to  Rome ;  to  Anfelm. 
which  greatly  offended  Anfelm,  and  his  friends 
in  England.  One  of  thefe  wrote  him  a  letter  at 
this  time,  in  which  he  acquainted  him,  that  re- 
ligion was  quite  ruined  by  his  abfence,  that  fo- 
domy  and  wearing  long  hair  (which  that  good 
man  feems  to  have  regarded  as  equal  crimes) 
were  become  very  common,  and  nobody  had 
the  courage  to  reprove  them17.  At  length, 
.about  Chriflmas  A.  D.  1 105.,  the  King  fent  over 
his  former  ambaffador  William  Warelwaft,  now 
Bifhop-elecl;  of  Exeter ;  who  proceeded  on  his 
journey  to  Rome,  in  company  with  Baldwin  da 
Torney,  ambaflador  from  the  Archbifhop.  While 
thefe  meffengers  were  negotiating  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  the  Engliih  bifhops,  forefeeing  the  ap- 
proaching return  of  their  primate,  thought  fit 
to  fend  him  a  letter  of  invitation,  containing 
fome  expreffions  of  fubmiflioaand  refpeol;.28 

The  King's  agent  at  Rome  acled  his  part  fa     IIOg. 
well,  that  he  fucceeded  better  in  his  negotiation  Favourable 
than  could  have  been  expefted.     For,  on  March  £"pj^£ 
23d,  A.  D.  1106.,  he  obtained  letters  from  the  the  King. 
Pope,  directed  to  Anfelm,  permitting  and  re- 
quiring him  to  grant  abfolution  to  all  the  Eng- 

15  Eadmer,  p. 79,  80.  ^  Id.  p.  81.  *  Id.  p.  84. 
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Cent.xn.  lifli  bifhops  and  abbots  who  had  received  invef- 
titure  from,  and  had  done  homage  to,  the  King, 
on  their  making  fuch  fatisf'action  as  William  and 
Baldwin  would  tell  him  by  word  of  mouth  j  and 
then  either  to  confecrate  them  himfelf,  or  by 
commiflion.  In  future,  he  directed  him  not  to 
refufe  confecration  to  fuch  bilhops  and  abbots  as 
had  done  homage  to  the  King,  provided  they  had 
not  received  inveftiture  from  him.  He  even 
commands  him  to  receive  into  his  communion 
thofe  three  prelates  who  had  brought  a  falfe  re- 
port from  Rome,  and  to  abfolve  the  King,  Queen, 
and  nobility  of  England,  from  all  their  fins. 
And  finally,  he  advifes  him  to  behave  with  great 
prudence,  gentlenefs,  and  meeknefs  to  the  King 
and  the  nobles  in  time  to  come29.  By  what 
means  thefe  conceffions  were  obtained  we  are 
not  informed.  The  Pope  feems  to  have  been 
fenfible  that  they  were  greater  than  Anfelm  ex- 
pected j  for  which  he  made  a  kind  of  apology, 
by  telling  him,  that  in  order  to  raife  people  from 
the  ground,  it  was  necefiary  to  floop  a  little. 
King  Henry  was  fo  heartily  tired  of  his  dif- 


returnsto  putes  with  the  Pope  and  the  primate,  that  he  ac- 
cepted of  this  compromife  with  pleafure,  and 
fent  an  invitation  to  Anfelm  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. But  when  that  prelate  was  preparing  for 
his  journey,  he  was  feized  with  a  lingering  ill- 
nefs  that  detained  him  feveral  months  longer  on 
the  continent.  At  length,  however,  he  arrived 

•"»  Eadmer,  p.8;» 

at 
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at  Dover,  in  Auguft  A.D.  1106. ;  and  was  re-  Cent.  xir. 
ceivedwith  the  higheft  teftimonies  of  refpecT;  and 
joy  by  perfons  of  all  ranks.30 

The  abfence  of  the  King,  who  was  then  in  1107. 
Normandy,  completing  the  conqueft  of  that  Difpute 
country,  prevented  the  full  fettlement  of  eccle*  mage  and 

iiaftical  affairs  in  that  year ;  and,  even  after  his  invefti- 

•,  &  f-         .'  ,-          .MI  tures  com- 

return,    it  was  put  oft  from  time  to  time,  till  promifed. 

Auguft  i ft,  A.D.  1107.;  when  a  great  council 
of  the  bifhops,  abbots,  and  nobles,  was  held  in 
the  King's  palace  at  London.  In  this  council  the 
right  of  the  King  and  of  other  lay-patrons  to 
give  inveftitures,  by  the  delivery  of  the  paftoral 
ftaff  and  ring,  was  debated  with  great  warmth 
for  three  days  ;  many  of  the  nobility  pleading 
boldly  in  defence  of  their  own  rights,  and  of  the 
rights  of  their  fovereign.  But,  on  the  fourth 
day,  the  King  put  an  end  to  this  debate,  by  de- 
claring, that  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
late  compromife,  and  to  relinquifli  the  ceremony 
of  giving  inveftiture,  in  order  tofecure  the  more 
important  right  of  receiving  the  homage  of  the 
clergy;  and  a  folemn  a6l  was  made  agreeable 
to  this  declaration,  viz.  "  That  for  the  future, 
"  none  fhall  be  inverted  by  the  king,  or  any 
*'  lay-patron,  in  any  bilhopric  or  abbey,  by 
"  delivering  of  a  paftoral  ftaff  and  ring ;  and 
"  none  who  is  elected  to  any  prelacy,  fhall  be 
"  denied  confecration  on  account  of  the  homage 
"  that  he  does  to  the  king."  3l 

30  Eadmer,  p.  89.  , 

31  Spelman.  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  27.     Eadmer,  p.  91. 
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Cent.  xii.  Immediately  after  the  determination  of  this 
Several  great  controverlyabout  inveftitures,  Anfelm  con- 
fecrated  no  fewer  than  five  bifhops  in  one  day 
(Auguft  Tith),  with  the  afliflance  of  feven  of 
his  fuffragans  3*.  About  the  fame  time  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Pope  Pafcal  II.  permitting 
him  to  difpenfe  with  that  canon  of  the  church, 
which  prohibited  the  ordination  or  promotion  of 
the  fons  of  priefts.  "  Becaufe  (fays  the  Pope) 
"  the  execution  of  it  would  be  very  inconve- 
"  nient  in  England,  where  the  bed  and  greateft 
"  part  of  the  clergy  are  of  that  kind  33."  So 
long  did  the  Englifh  ecclefiaftics  adhere  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  in  oppofi  tion  to  the  barbarous 
policy  of  Rome. 

See  of  Ely  In  the  end  of  this,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
crafted.  next  yeaFj  a  new  bifhopric  was  erected  in  the 
monaftery  of  Ely,  with  the  confent  of  the  King, 
the  Pope,the  Primate,  and  all  parties  concerned; 
and  Hervey,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  Welfti 
from  the  fee  of  Bangor,  was  appointed  the  firft 
bifliop  of  that  fee.34 
1108.  Anfelm  was  a  violent  enemy  to  the  marriage 


Canons  of  of  ^he  clergy,  and  it  was  by  his  influence  that  the 
ell  of  Lon-  fevere  canons  had  been  made  againft  it  in  the 
donagainft  council  of  London,  A.D.  no2.  But  thefe  ca- 
rbgeTdr  nons  na(^  ^een  iU  obferved,  or  rather  totally 
the  clergy,  neglected,  during  the  difputes  about  inveftitures, 
and  the  exile  of  the  Archbifhop  j  who  procured 

3-  Eadmer,  p.  94.  33  Id.  p.  91. 

34  Anglia  Sacra,  1.  1.  p.  6x6. 

another 
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another  council  to  be  held  on  that  iubje6t,  at  Cent.Xii. 
London,    in    Whitfuntide    A.D.    no8.35      In  '      '    J 
this  council,  in  which  the  King  and  the  nobility, 
as  well  as  the  prelates  were  prefent,  no  fewer 
than  ten  canons  were  made  to  enforce  the  celi- 
bacy and  prevent  the  marriage  of  the  clergy. 
By  thefe  canons,  all  priefts,  even  thofe  in  the 
very  lowed  orders,  are  commanded  —  to  put  away 
their  wives  immediately,  —  not  to  fuffer  them  to 
live  on  any  lands  belonging  to  the  church,  — 
never  to  fee  them  or  fpeak  with  them,  except  in 
cafes  of  great  neceffity,  and  in  the  prefence  of 
two  or  three  witnefies.  —  Thofe  who  put  away 
their  wives,  were  to  abftain  from  faying  mafs  for 
forty  days,  and  to  perform  fuch  penances  as  their 
bilhops  (hould  prefcribe  ;  but  thofe  unhallowed 
wretches  who  refufed  to  put  away  their  wives, 
were  inftantly  to  be  depofed  and  excommuni- 
cated, and  all  their  goods,    together  with  the 
perfons  and  goods  of  their  wives,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  adultreffes,  were  to  be  forfeited  to  the  bifhop 
of  the  diocefe  36.     Thefe  canons  afford  a  fufficient 
proof,  that  thofe  eccleliaftical  tyrants  found  it  no 
eafy  tafk  to  difiblve  the  natural  and  virtuous 
affeclion   that   fubfifted  between  the  clergy  of 
England  and  their  wives  in  this  period. 

While  the  rulers  of  the  church  of  England  Quarrel 
were  laying  thefe  reftraints  on  the  mod  innocent 


paffions  of  the  inferior  clergy,  they  fet  no  bounds  and  &e 

ele&  of 
York. 

35  Eadmer,  p.  94. 

3*  Spelman  Concil  t.  3.  p.  49.    Wilkin.  Concil.  1.  1.  p.  388. 
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Cent.  XII.  to  their  own  ambition,  which  produced  amongfl 
them  many  indecent  quarrels.  One  of  thefe 
quarrels  happened  A.D.  1 108.,  between  Anfelm, 
and  Thomas  ele6l  of  York  ;  who,  obferving  the 
advanced  age  and  increafing  infirmities  of  the 
primate,  delayed  from  time  to  time,  under 
various  pretences,  to  come  to  Canterbury  to  re- 
ceive confecration ;  hoping,  that  after  the  death 
of  Anfelm,  he  might  obtain  it  without  making 
the  humiliating  profeffion  of  canonical  obedience. 
But  that  prelate  was  too  quick-fighted  not  to 
difcover  the  fecret  intentions  of  the  elecl;  of  York, 
and  too  tenacious  of  the  prerogatives  of  his  fee, 
not  to  take  the  moft  vigorous  meafures  to  pre- 
vent their  fuccefs.  With  this  view  he  wrote  to 
the  Pope  not  to  grant  Thomas  his  pall,  and  to  all 
the  bimops  of  England,  not  to  affift  at  his  confe- 
cration,  till  he  had  made  the  ufual  profeffions  of 
obedience;1. which  he  was  at  laft,  after  a  long 
and  violent  flruggle,  conltrained  to  perform.37 

Anfelm,  having  languifhed  for  fome  months, 
died  2oth  April,  in  the  feventy-fixth  year  of  his 

cFAnfeim.  age,  and  the  fixteenth  of  his  primacy.  He  was 
a  man  of  piety  and  learning,  according  to  the 
mode  and  meafure  of  the  age  in  which  he  flou- 
riflied ;  but  by  promoting  with  zeal  and  obfti- 
nacy  the  ambitious  views  of  the  fee  of  Rome,  he 
involved  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  king  and  coun- 
try, in  many  troubles,  and  fet  an  example 

37  Eadmer,  p.  97— 104. 
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which  was  too  well  imitated  by  fome  of  his  fuc-   Cent.xn. 
ceffors. 

Henry  had  differed  fo  much  from  the  oppo- 
fition  of  the  late  primate,  that  he  was  in  no  hafle 
to  give  him  a  fucce-ffor;  but  kept  the  fee  of  Can- 
terbury vacant  no  lefs  than-  five  years.  At 
length,  after  a  warm  contefl  between  the  monks 
of  the  cathedral  and  the  prelates  of  the  province, 
Radulphus  Bifhop  of  Rochefter  was  elected  pri- 
matej  26th  April,  and  enthroned  lyth  May, 
A.D.  1114. 38 

As  all  this  had  been    tranfacted  without  fo  fnfolent 

/>  i   •          i       Tk          '    i  ~,  r>          letter  from 

much  as  contulting  the  Pope,  the  menengers  lent  the  Pope. 
to  Rome  by  the  Archbifhop  to  folicit  his  pall, 
were  very  coldly  received,  and  met  with  many 
difficulties ;  but  being  powerfully  fupported  by 
Abbot  Anfelm,  nephew  of  the  late  primate,  and 
a  great  favourite  of  His  Holinefs,  they  at  lafl  fuc- 
ceeded  j  and  that  abbot  was  fent  into  England 
with  the  pall,  and  along  letter  to  the  King  and 
bifhops.  In  this  letter  many  texts  of  fcripture 
are  quoted  to  prove,  that  no  bufinefs  of  any  im- 
portance ought  to  be  tranfacted  in  any  nation  of 
Europe  without  the  knowledge  and  direction  of 
the  Pope ;  it  alfo  contains  the  flrongefl  expre£ 
fions  of  refentment  againfl  the  King  and  prelates 
of  England  for  their  late  neglect  of  the  holy  fee, 
with  threats  of  excommunication,  if  they  did  not 
behave  in  a  more  dutiful  manner  in  time  to 
come39.  Henry  was  much  offended  with  the 

38  Eadmer,  p.  115.  ,39  Id.  ibid. 
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Cent.  xii.  infolent  ftrain  of  this  epifllej  and  fent  William 
' /~~"J  Bifhop  of  Exeter  to  Rome,  to  expoflulate  with 

the  Pope  on  that  and  fome  other  fubje6ls. 

Henry  no-       The  people  of  Wales  were  about  this  time  fo 

bifho^of1    mucn  humbled  by  the  fuperior  power  of  Henry, 

St.  David's  that   the  clergy  of  the    church  of  St.  David's 

m  Wales.    appijed  to  that  prince  to  nominate  a  fit  perfon  to 

be  biftiop  of  that  fee ;  and  he  named  Bernard, 

Chaplain  to  the  Queen.    That  this  was  a  novelty, 

appears  from  this  circumflance,that  a  very  violent 

difpute  arofe  between  the  King  and  the  Arch- 

bifliop  of  Canterbury,  about  the  place  where  the 

bifhop-elecl of  St.David's ought  to  beconfecrated, 

in  which  the  policy  of  the  prince  at  lafl  yielded 

to  the  pertinacity  of  the  prelate.  f° 

1116.         The  difpute  about  the  obligation  of  the  arch- 

Difpute      bifhops  of  York  to  make  a  profeffion  of  canonical 

about  the  *  * 

primacy  obedience  to  the  archbilhops  or  Canterbury  at 
revived,  their  confecration,  which  had  fo  often  difturbed 
the  peace  of  the  church  of  England,  was  revived 
at  this  time  by  Thurflan,  ele6l  of  York,  who 
refufed  to  make  that  profeffion.  After  this  dif- 
pute had  fubfifted  almoft  a  year,  it  was  brought 
before  a  great  council  at  Salifbury,  i8th  March 
A.D.  1 1 1 6. ;  and  fuch  was  the  pride  and  obftinacy 
of  Thurflan,  that  when  the  King  and  council 
declared  againfl  him,  he  chofe  to  relinquifh  his 
fee  rather  than  to  fubmit 4I.  It  was  not  Ions, 

O' 

however,  before  he  repented  of  this  rafli  flep ; 
and,  following  the  King  into  Normandy,  earneflly 

40  Eadmer,  p.  116.  4I  Wilkin.  Concilia,  t.i.  p.  3 93. 
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folicited  to  be  reftored  to  the  dignity  he  had  too  Cent.xn. 
haftily  religned.     Meeting  with  little  encourage-  *"  ^^ 
ment  from  the  King,  Thurftan  had  recourfe  to 
Rome ;  and,  employing  thofe  modes  of  felicita- 
tion which  he  knew  to  be  moft  fuccefsful,  he  at 
length  obtained  a  bull    from  the   Pope   A.D. 
1118.  reftoring  him  to  his  fee;  and  declaring, 
that  His  Holinefs  would  hear  both  parties  in  the 
difpute  between  Canterbury  and  York  in  his  own 
prefence,  and  determine  it  according  to  juftice42. 
But  this  bull  did  not  put  an  end  to  this  contro- 
verfy.     For  the  primate  dill  refufed  to  confe- 
crate  the  elecl  of  York,  without  a  profeffion  of 
canonical  obedience,  which  he  obitinately  refufed 
to  make. 43 

On  this,  Thurftan  petitioned  the  King  for  leave  Prevarica- 
to  go  into  France  to  vifit  the  Pope,  who  had  in-  f"°f  the 
di6led  a  general  council  to  meet  at  Rheims  in 
October  A.D.  1119.  But  Henry,  fufpefting  his 
intention,  obliged  him  to  give  a  folemn  promife 
on  oath,  that  he  would  neither  afk  nor  accept 
of  confecration  from  the  Pope ;  and,  for  the 
greater  fecurity,  he  alfo  obtained  a  folemn  pro- 
mife from  the  Pope,  that  he  would  not  grant 
confecration  to  Thurftan.  But  all  thefe  oaths 
and  promifes  were  moft  fhamefully  violated. 
For,  as  foon  as  the  ele6l  of  York  arrived  at 
Rheims,  he  was  confecrated  by  His  Holinefs  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  that  city.  The  King  of 
England  was  fo  much  provoked  at  this  bafe 

«'  Eadraer,  p.  iai.  43  W. Malrnf.  p.  157. 
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Cent.xii.  tranfaclion,  that  he  folemnlyfworehe  would  not 
fuffer  Thurftan  to  enter  any  of  his  dominions 44. 
In  an  interview  that  he  had  with  the  Pope  fome 
time  after,  at  Gifors,  His  Holinefs  importuned 
him  to  permit  his  friend  Thurftan  to  return  to 
his  fee,  and  offered  to  abfolve  him  from  his  oath. 
The  King,  after  reflecting  a  little  on  this  pro- 
pofal,  anfwered,  that  he  could  not  accept  of  his 
abfolution,  becaufe  fuch  a  trifling  with  oaths  and 
promifes  would  deflroy  all  faith  and  confidence 
,  among  mankind. 4S 

1120.  fa  this  interview  the  King  obtained  a  promife 
breaks°Ws  ^rom  the  Pope,  that  he  would  not  fend  any  legates 
promife.  into  England  or  Normandy  without  his  requifi- 
tion  j  which  was  no  better  obferved.than  other 
papal  promifes 4S.  For  Calixtus,  who  made  this 
promife,  having  defeated  his  rival  Michael  Bur- 
dinus  the  antipope,  and  taken  him  prifoner,  fent 
his  legates,  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  com- 
municating this  joyful  news,  into  all  the  different 
nations  of  Europe,  and  amongft  others  into  Eng- 
land, without  the  lead  regard  to  his  late  engage- 
ment. But  King  Henry  was  not  fo  inattentive  to 
that  engagement :  for  though  he  received  the 
legate  with  no  little  ceremony,  and  treated  him 
with  much  refpect,  he  told  him  plainly,  that  he 
could  not  acknowledge  him  as  legate,  nor  fuffer 
him  to  perform  any  one  act  in  confequence  of 
that  commiffion. 47 

44  Eadmer,  p.  135.     W.  Malmf.  p.  157.  4S  Eadmer,  p.  ia6. 

<*    Id.  p.  IJtf.  47    Id.  p.  137. 
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Radulphus,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  died  Cent.xn. 
2oth  October,  A.  D.  1  1  22.,  in  the  ninth  year  of  ^*~^^~ 
his  patriarchate.     He  is  faid  by  a  contemporary  Death  and 
hiftorian,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  to  ^Radd. 
have  been  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  learning,  phus. 
of  a  generous  difpofition  and  affable  deportment, 
but  a  little  too  much  addicted  to  jocularity  for 
the  dignity  of  his  ftation.48 

The  death  of  the  primate  gave  rife,  as  ufual,  William 
to  a  warm  conteft  between  the  monks  of  Canter-  roTdeTrch- 
bury  and  the  bilhops  of  the  province,  about  the  bifhop. 
choice  of  a  fucceffor  ;  in  which  the  bifhops, 
being  fecretly  favoured  by  the  King,  at  length. 
prevailed,  and  William  Corboyl,  Prior  of  Chiche, 
was  elected  at  Gloucefter  on  the  feafl  of  the  Pu- 
rification of  the  Virgin  Mary,  A.  D.  ii2%.49 
Being  confecrated  at  Canterbury  by  the  bifhops 
of  London  and  Winchefter,  affifted  by  the  other 
Englifh  prelates,  on  the  2oth  of  February,  he 
made  a  journey  to  Rome  for  his  pall,  which  he 
obtained  5°.  In  this  journey  he  had  alfo  in  view 
to  obtain  a  decifion  in  favour  of  his  fee,  in  the 
famous  difpute  with  the  Archbimop  of  York, 
which  was  ftill  depending.  But  in  this  he  did 
not  fucceed.  For  His  Holinefs  was  in  no  hafte  to 
determine  a  queftion  which  gave  him  fo  much 
authority  over  the  church  of  England.51 

One  of  the  moft  fpecious  and  fuccefsful  arts 


employed  by  the  court  of  Rome  to  fubiect  the  A  papal  le- 

gate  holds 

*4  W.  Malmf.  p.  I3Z.  *>  Anglia  Sacra,  1.  1.  p.  7. 

53  Gerras  apud  X  Script.  col.i66z.       Is  Anglia  Sacra,  t.i.  p.  71. 
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Cent.  xii.  feveral  churches  of  Europe  to  her  dominion, 
^1"'  was  ^hat  °f  Ending  legates  into  all  countries, 
at  Weft-    with  commiffions  to  hold  national  councils,  in 
tne  name  and  by  tne  autnority  of  the  Pope. 

Though  every  attempt  to  procure  the  admiffion 
of  fuch  papal  legates  into  England  had  hitherto 
proved  abortive,  the  policy  of  Rome  was  Hill 
upon  the  watch  to  feize  the  firft  favourable 
opportunity  for  renewing  thefe  attempts.  Such 
an  opportunity  prefented  itfelf  at  this  time,  when 
the  King  of  England  was  engaged  in  a  dangerous 
war  on  the  continent,  and  flood  in  need  of  the 
favour  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  it  was  not 
neglected.  For  Pope  Honorius  II.  granted  a 
commiffion,  i3th  April,  to  John  de  Crema,  a 
cardinal  pried,  to  be  his  legate  in  England  and 
Scotland s2.  The  legate,  having  waited  on  King 
Henry  in  Normandy,  at  length,  and  with  much 
difficulty,  obtained  his  permiffion  to  pafs  over 
into  England  ;  where  he  gratified  his  pride  and 
avarice  without  much  regard  to  decency. 
Amongft  other  things,  he  prefided  in  a  national 
council  at  Weflminfter,  9th  September,  A.  D. 
1126.,  in  which  both  the  archbifhops,  twenty 
bifhops,  forty  abbots,  and  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude, both  of  the  clergy  and  people,  were  pre- 
fent s3.  In  this  council,  which  was  the  firft  in 
which  a  Roman  legate  had  prefided  in  England, 
no  fewer  than  feventeen  canons  were  made,  or 
rather  [promulgated,  ia  the  name  and  by  the 

52  Spelman,  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  3Z,  33.  "  Id.  p.  33. 

authority 
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authority  of  the  Pope  alone.     In  thefe  canons  Cent.  xii. 

there  is  little  new  or  remarkable,  except  that  the  ' * 

celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  extended  to  thofe  in  the 
lowed  orders ;  and  they  are  forbidden  to  have 
any  women  in  their  houfes,  befides  their  fitters, 
aunts,  or  thofe  of  whom  there  could  be  no  fuf- 
picion  54.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  council,  the 
legate  fummoned  both  the  archbifhops  to  repair 
immediately  to  Rome,  to  plead  the  caufe  about 
the  prerogatives  of  their  refpe&ive  fees,  which 
was  depending  before  the  Pope.  To  fuch  a 
height  had  the  ufurpations  of  Rome,  arid  the  in- 
folence  of  the  papal  legates  arrived  at  this 
time. 

In  the  night  after  the  conclufion  of  this  council, 
an  incident  happened,  which  made  a  prodigious 
noife,  and  brought  no  little  fcandal  on  the  Roman 
clergy.  John  de  Crema,  the  Pope's  legate,  who 
had  declaimed,  with  great  warmth,  in  the  council 
the  day  before,  in  honour  of  immaculate  chaflity, 
and  inveighed  with  no  lefs  vehemence  againfl 
the  horrid  impurity  of  the  married  clergy,  was 
catched  in  bed  with  a  harlot.  The  detection  was 
fo  undeniable,  and  foon  became  fo  public,  that 
the  legate  dared  not  to  fhewhis  face;  but  fneaked 
out  of  England  with  the  greatefl  fecrecy  and  pre- 
cipitation 5S.  This  incident  gave  much  fatisfac- 
tion  to  the  married  clergy  (who  had  probably 

54  Spelman.  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  34. 

55  Hen.  Hunt.  1.7.  p.  219.      R.  Hoveden,  p.  174.       J.  Brompt. 
col.  1015.      H.  Knyghton,  col.  1382.      Chron.  Hemingford,  1. 1. 
c.48. 
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Cent.  xii.  been  the  detectors),  and  rendered  the  canon  of 
the  late  council  againfl  them  abortive  and  con- 
temptible. 

The  two  archbiihops,  in  obedience  to  the  cita- 
Tranfac-     tion  of  the  legate,  repaired    to   Rome,  where 
Thin-flan,  being  the  greateft  favourite;,  obtained 
at    a  bull  exempting  him  and  his  fucceffors  f rom  all 

TJ  A 

a  council"  Abjection  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  placing 
at  Weft-  the  two  prelates  of  Canterbury  and  York  on  an 
minfter.  exaa  footing  of  equality 56.  This  was  not  the 
only  difafter  that  befell  the  Archbimop  of  Can- 
terbury when  he  was  at  Rome.  For  he  was  by 
fome  means  or  other  prevailed  upon  to  degrade 
and  enflave  himfelf  and  his  fuccefTors,  by  accept- 
ing a  commiffion  to  be  the  Pope's  legate  in  Eng- 
land j  hoping  perhaps  by  this  commiifion  to  re- 
cover that  authority  over  his  rival  Thurftan,  that 
he  had  loft  by  the  late  bull.  Proud  of  his  chains, 
he  convened  a  national  fynod  immediately  on 
his  return,  to  meet  at  Weftminfter,  i7th  May, 
and  prefided  in  it  as  the  Pope's  legate.  Thur- 
ftan, unwilling  to  give  any  marks  of  fubjection 
to  William  even  in  this  new  character,  did  not 
attend  this  council ;  and  his  fuffragan,  the  Bifliop 
of  Durham,  alfo  fent  an  excufe.  The  canons  of 
this  council  feem  to  have  been  brought  from 
Rome,  as  well  as  the  authority  by  which  they 
were  promulgated.  In  them  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  is  ftyled  the  plague  of  the  church,  and  all 
dignitaries  are  commanded  to  exert  their  mod 

s*  Wilkin.  Concil.  1. 1.  p. 407. 
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zealous  efforts  to 'root  it  out.  The 'wives  of  Cent.xn. 
priefts  and  canons  were  not  only  to  be  feparated  ^ 
from  them,  but  to  be  banifhed  out  of  the  parifh; 
and  if  they  ever  after  converfed  with  their  huf- 
bands,  they  were  to  be  feized  by  the  minifters  of 
the  church57,  and  fubje6led  to  ecclefiaftical  dif- 
cipline,  or  reduced  to  fervitude,  at  the  difcretion 
of  the  biihop  :  and  if  any  perfons,  great  or  fmall, 
attempted  to  deliver  thefe  unhappy  victims  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  minifters  of  the  church,  they 
were  to  be  excommunicated59.  Thefe  canons 
afford  afufficient  proof  of  the  power  and  tyranny 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  from  whence  they  came ; 
and  alfo  of  the  great  difficulty  of  eflablifhing 
celibacy  among  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  church 
of  England ;  which  was  far  from  being  accom- 
plimed  by  thefe  canons. 

For  this  reafon  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  11*9. 
convened  another  council,  which  met  at  Lon-  Council  at 
don,  on  Monday,  September  29th,  A.D.  1129., 
and  continued  to  fit  till  Friday,  October  3d. 
The  fole  defign  of  this  council  was,  to  contrive 
fome  more  effectual  means  than  had  yet  been 
ufed,  to  compel  the  inferior  clergy  to  put  away 
their  wives.  To  accomplifh  this  end,  it  was 
decreed,  that  all  priefts  who  were  married  mould 
put  away  their  wives  on  or  before  the  feaft  of  St. 
Andrew  (November  3oth)  next  j  and  that  thofe 

57  Thefe  minifters  of  the  church  were  laymen,  and  a  kind  of  ec- 
clefiaftical  flieriffs,  who  executed  the  fentences  of  ecclefiaftical  courts, 
'Sis  the  fecular  flierifFs  executed  thofe  of  the  fecular  courts. 

5*  Wilkin.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  410.     Spelman,  Concil.  t.  a.  p.  35,  36. 
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Cent.xn.  who  did  not  obey  this  decree,  fhould  be  imme- 
diately  turned  out  of  their  churches  and  houfes, 
and  declared  incapable  of  ever  holding  any  office 
or  benefice  in  the  church  59.  To  render  this 
decree  flill  more  effectual,  the  council  committed 
the  execution  of  it  to  the  King.  But  this  turned 
out  to  be  very  ill  policy,  and  difappointed  the 
whole  defign.  For  the  King,  inftead  of  com- 
pelling the  clergy  to  put  away  their  wives, 
thought  it  more  for  his  advantage  to  impofe  a 
tax  on  thofe  who  chofe  to  retain  them;  which, 
it  is  faid,  brought  a  great  fum  into  the  royal 
coffers/0 

The  legantine  commiffion  which  had  been  fo 
'  imPrildently  accepted  by  the  Archbiihop  of  Can- 
The  fee  of  terbury,  expired  with  Pope  Honorius  II.  who 
?arli?ej  had  granted  it,  February  i^th,  A.D.  n^o.  On 

founded.  J 

the  very  day  or  his  death,  two  popes  were 
chofen,  one  of  which  affumed  the  name  of  Inno- 
cent II.  and  the  other  of  Anacktus.  This  fchifm 
continued  about  nine  years,  but  at  length  ter- 
minated in  favour  of  Innocent,  who  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Kings  of 
France  and  England «'.  Though  the  frequent 
fchifms  in  the  papacy  in  the  middle  ages  were 
very  fatal  to  the  profperity  and  pretenfions  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  they  were  very  friendly  to  the 
rights  of  other  churches.  For  while  the  rival 
popes  were  employed  in  curling  and  deftroying 

S9  Wilkin.  Concil.  1. 1.  p.  4".  *°  Kent  Hunt.  1. 7.  p.  »ao. 

*°  Du  Pin.  Ecclef.  Hift.  cent.  xa.  c.  3. 

one 
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one  another,  they  had  no  leifure  to  difturb  the  Cent.  XH. 
peace  or  invade  the  rights  of  the  reft  of  mankind.      ~'~    ' 
During  this  fchifm  in  particular,  the  church  of 
England  was  governed  by  her  own  prelates,  and 
enjoyed  great  tranquillity  to  the  death  of  Henry  I. 
December  ift,  A.D.  1135.     The  mod  remark- 
able eccleliaftical  tranfaclion  that  happened  in 
this  period  was  the  founding  of  the  bifliopric  of 
Carlifle,  A.D.  1132.,  of  which  Adelwald,    the 
King's  confeffor,  was  the  firft  biftiop.62 

It  was  no  fmall  reproach  to  the  Archbifhop  of     "36. 
Canterbury,  and  the  other  Englifh  prelates,  that  The  ?**& 

n  nil  -I  i  .  n  fubmittO 

they  lo  mameiully  violated  their  molt  iolemn  KingSte- 
oaths  to  fupport  the  fucceffion  of  the  Emprefs  Phen- 
Maud,  and  fo  tamely  fubmitted  to  the  ufurper 
Stephen63.  To  this  they  were  induced  by  the 
pompous  promifes  made  by  Stephen  to  the 
church  at  his  coronation,  and  foon  after  con- 
firmed in  a  royal  charter 64.  For  in  thofe  times 
the  advancement  of  the  good  of  the  church, 
i.  e.  of  its  power  and  riches,  was  efteemed  a 
fufficient  excufe  for  the  moil  immoral  actions. 
Nor  was  Pope  Innocent  II.  (the  Pope  ac- 
knowledged by  England)  more  fcrupulous  on 
this  occalion,  than  the  Englifli  prelates.  For 
he  fent  Stephen  a  bull,  confirming  his  election 
to,  or  rather  his  ufurpation  of,  the  crown.65 


62  Godwin,  de  Prseful.  Careolenf. 

63  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  g.  p.  azz.  col.  j. 

**  W.  Malmf.  p.ioa.  col.  i;  «*  Id.  ibid. 
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William  Corboyl,  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
did  not  live  to  fee  many  of  the  fatal  effects  of  his 

T 1 1 7  • 

Death  and  Mnprudent  compliance  with  the  court  of  Rome  in 
charaaer  accepting  the  legantine  commiflion,  nor  of  the 
ofArch-  countenance  he  had  given  to  the  ufurpation  of 
Corboyl.  King  Stephen.  For  he  died  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  his  pontificate,  December  igth,  A.D.  uzj.66 
He  feems  to  have  been  a  weak  man,  too  eafily 
prevailed  upon  to  forget  the  dignity  of  his  ftation 
and  the  obligation  of  his  oaths.  The  archbiihopric 
continued  vacant  two  years  and  one  month, 
contrary  to  the  folemn  promifes  that  had  been 
made  by  Stephen  at  his  coronation,  and  in  his 
charter.  This  princejafter  the  primate's  death, 
was  fo  mean  and  imprudent  as  to  folicit  the  Pope 
to  grant  a  legantine  commiflion  to  his  brother 
Henry  Bifhop  of  Winchefter;  which  he  obtained. 
But  he  was  foon  convinced  that  he  had  no  reafon 
to  rejoice  in  this  fuccefs. 

1J38.  The  fchifm  in  the  papacy  being  healed  by  the 
The  papal  death  of  Anacletus,  and  the  refignation  of  Vi6lor 
legate  ^is  fucceffor,  A.  D.  ii  -58.,  Innocent  II.  beeran 

holds  a  i  •      o  i  i    • 

council  at    to  meddle  more  directly,  and  in  a  more  magi- 
Weftmin-    fteriai  manner,  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  of 
Theobald    England.    For  though  he  had  granted  the  legan- 
chofen       tjne  commiflion  to  Henry  Bifhop  of  Winchefter, 
the  King's  brother,  he  now  fufpended  that  com- 
miflion, and  fent  a  creature  of  his  own,  Albe- 
ricus  Biihop  of  Oltea,  as  his  legate,  into  England* 

K  Aaglia  Sacra,  t.i.  p. ;. 

This 
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This  bold  ftep  was  equally  difagreeable  to  the  Cent.xn. 
King  and  his  brother.  But  they  had  proceeded  v ' 
too  far  in  their  fubmiffions  to  the  fee  of  Rome, 
to  (lop  fhort ;  and  therefore,  after  a  little  hefita- 
tion,  Albericus  was  permitted  to  execute  his 
commrffion 67.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  pre- 
lided  in  a  national  fynod,  which  he  had  fum- 
moned  to  meet,  December  i3th,  A.  D.  1138., 
at  Weftminfter.  In  this  fynod  iixteen  canons 
were  promulgated  by  the  fole  authority  of  the 
holy  fee,  without  fo  much  as  mentioning  the 
confent  of  the  council,  though  there  were  feven- 
teen  bifhops,  thirty  abbots,  and  a  great  multitude 
of  the  inferior  clergy  prefent 6S.  At  the  conclu- 
fion  of  this  council,  the  legate  proceeded  to  a 
ftill  more  daring  invafion  of  the  rights  of  the 
crown  and  church  of  England,  by  taking  the 
lead  in  the  choice  of  an  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  by  his  influence  Theobald,  Abbot  of 
Becc  in  Normandy,  was  chofen  on  the  Sunday 
before  Chriftmas,  and  confecrated  at  Canter- 
bury, by  the  legate,  January  ipth,  A.  D.  1 i39«69 
This  was  a  cruel  difappointment  to  the  King's 
brother,  Henry  Biftiop  of  Winchefler,  who  had 
fet  his  heart  upon  the  primacy ;  and  fufpedling, 
not  without  reafon,  that  the  King  had  fecretly 
contributed  to  his  difappointment,  he  began  to 
form  fchemes  of  revenge  againft  his  own  brother, 
which  he  foon  difcovered. 

*7  Chron.  Gervas  apud  X  Script,  col.  1344. 

«8  Id.  col.  1 34 7,  &c.  «»  Id.  ibid. 

VOL.  v.  T  Albert- 
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Cent. xii.  Albericus  the  Pope's  legate,  with  Theobald 
A  *<r~~~J  the  new  archbifhop,  departing  for  Rome  about 
Quarrel  the  end  of  January  this  year,  the  Bifhop  of  Win- 
between  chefter  refumed  the  exercife  of  his  legantine 
phenand  commiffion,  and  governed  the  church  of  Eng- 
his  brother  ianj  with  a  high  hand.  This  haughty,  ambitious, 

the  Bifhop 

of  Win-  and  vindictive  prelate,  meditated  revenge  againlt 
chefter.  all  who  had  contributed  to  his  miffing  the  pri- 
macy, and  particularly  againfl  the  King,  which 
he  executed  on  the  following  occafion.  An  in- 
vafion  of  England  by  the  Emprefs  Maude,  and 
her  natural  brother  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucefter, 
being  daily  expected,  Stephen  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  fecure  fuch  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  as 
he  fufpe6led  of  an  intention  to  abandon  him  and 
join  his  rival.  Roger  Bifhop  of  Salifbury  had 
been  judiciary  and  prime  minifter  of  Henry  I. 
who  had  loaded  him,  and  his  two  nephews, 
Alexander  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  Nigellus 
Bimop  of  Ely,  with  riches  and  honours.  Thefe 
prelates  had  built  feveral  ftrongand  magnificent 
caflles,  which  excited  the  envy  of  the  nobility 
as  well  as  the  jealoufy  of  the  King ;  who  feized 
the  perfons  of  the  Bifhops  of  Salifbury  and  Lin. 
coin,  at  Oxford,  June  26th,  and  obliged  them, 
with  the  Bifhop  of  Ely,  who  was  taken  at  the 
Devizes,  to  furrender  all  their  caflles.  This 
tranfaclion  made  a  prodigious  noife.  The  King's 
conduct  was  commended  by  fome,  and  blamed 
by  others;  but  by  none  fo  much  as  his  own 
brother  the  Bifhop  of  Winchefler.  That  artful 
prelate  thinking  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
t  ii  of 
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of  difplaying  his  own  power,  and  zeal  for  the  Cent.xii. 
immunities  of  the  church,  as  well  as  of  gratify- 
ing his  refentment,  did  not  fuffer  it  to  efcape. 
He  repaired  to  court ;  commanded  rather  than 
petitioned  the  King  to  reftore  their  caftles  to  the 
three  bifhops ;  and  meeting  with  a  denial,  as  he 
expected,  he  called  a  national  council  to  meet 
at  Winchefter,  Auguft  28th,  and  fummoned  the 
King  to  appear  before  it  to  anfwer  for  his  con- 
duel.     This  daring  infult  on  the  royal  dignity 
would  have  been  properly  refented  by  Stephen 
at  another  time ;    but,  in   his  prefent  circum- 
ftances,  he  was  obliged  to  temporife.     He  firft 
fent  certain  earls  to  the  council,  to  demand  why 
he   had  been  fummoned ;    who    received    this 
haughty  anfwer  from  the  legate :  "  That  as  the 
"  King  pretended  to  be  a  Chriftian,  he  ought 
"  not  to  be  furprifed  that  he  was  commanded  by 
"  the  miniilers  of  Chriil  to  give  them  fatisfac- 
"  tion ;  efpecially  as  he  was  confcious  of  the 
"  horrid  crime  of  imprifoning  bifhops,  and  flrip- 
"  ping  them  of  their  pofleffions ;  a  crime  which 
"  had  never  been  heard  of  before  in  any  Chrif- 
"  tian  age70."     The  legate  added,  That  if  the 
King  was  not  a  fool,  he  would  come  immediately, 
and  fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  the  clergy,  to 
whom  he  owed  his  crown.     Though  Stephen 
was  greatly  irritated  at  the  report  of  his  com- 
miffioners,  he  fuppreffed  his  refentment,  and 

70  W.  Malmf.  Hift.  Novel.  1.  a.  p.  103. 

Y  2  fent 
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Cent.xu.  fent  them  back  to  the  council,  with  Alberic  de 
Vere,  the  mod  eloquent  pleader  of  that  age,  to 
defend  his  cau.fe ;  which  was  agitated  three  days 
fucceffively,  with  incredible  warmth  on  both  fides; 
and  the  council  broke  up  at  lad  in  confufion, 
without  having  come  to  any  decifion.71 

The  civil  war  between  King  Stephen  and  the 
about  the  Emprefs  Maude  broke  out  immediatly  after  the 
eieaion  of  conclufion  of  the  above  council ;  and  during  its 
f? Arch"  continuance  there  were  but  few  ecclefiaftical 
York.  tranfa6lions  of  importance.  ThurftanArchbiftiop 
of  York  having  died,  February  5th,  A.  D.  1 141., 
the  canons  of  that  cathedral  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  the  choice  of  a  fucceflbr,  without  fo 
much  as  confulting  either  of  the  two  rivals  who 
were  then  contending  for  the  crown  of  England. 
But  thefe  canons  were  unhappily  divided  in  their 
fentiments  on  this  occafion ;  and  while  one  part 
of  them  declared  for  William,  treafurer  of  the 
church  of  York,  and  nephew  to  King  Stephen, 
being  the  fon  of  his  filler  Emma,  the  other 
made  choice  of  Henry  Murdak,  Abbot  of  Foun- 
tains, in  Yorkftiire.  -This  difpute,  inftead  of 
being  carried  to  the  court  of  England,  was  im- 
mediately carried  to  the  court  of  Rome,  where 
it  continued  depending  no  lefs  than  five  years, 
at  an  immenfe  expence  and  trouble  ;  and  was  at 
laft  determined  in  favour  of  the  Abbot,  by  the 
influence  of  his  friend  St.  Bernard71.  So  much 

7'  W.  Malmf.  Hift.  Novel,  l.a.  p.  103. 
71  H. Stubs  apud  X  Script,  col.iyai. 

had 
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had  the  influence  of  the  crown  loft,  and  that  of  Cent.xn. 
the  papacy  gained,  hy  the  civil  wars,  which  then 
raged  with  uncommon  fury. 

An  event  which  happened  in  thefe  wars,  on  The  clergy 
February  2d,  A.  D.  1141.,  gave  the  legate,  ^ilof 
Henry  Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  an  opportunity  of  Wmchef- 
gratifying  his  refentment  againft  his  brother  King 
Stephen,  in  its  utmoft  extent.  That  prince 
having  then  been  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of 
Lincoln,  the  legate  openly  joined  the  party  of 
his  rival,  and  by  his  legantine  authority  fum- 
moned  a  council  to  meet  at  xWinchefter  the  week 
after  Eafter,  in  order  to  bring  over  all  the  reft  of 
the  clergy  to  embrace  the  fame  party.  The  le- 
gate fpent  the  firft  day  of  the  council  in  private 
confultations  with  the  feveral  different  orders  of 
the  clergy  feparately,  in  order  to  difcover  their 
inclinations.  On  the  fecond  day  he  made  a  long 
harangue  to  the  council,  in  which  he  loaded  his 
unhappy  brother  with  reproaches,  and  greatly 
magnified  all  the  misfortunes  and  errors  of  his 
government.  After  which  he  concluded  in  this 
manner:  "  That  the  kingdom  might  not  be 
"  ruined  for  want  of  a  head,  I,  by  virtue  of  my 
"  legantine  authority,  have  fummoned  you  all 
"  to  this  council.  Yefterday  this  great  queftion, 
"  Which  of  the  two  claimants  hath  the  beft  right 
"  to  the  crown  ?  was  canvafied  privately  by  the 
"  clergy  of  England,  to  whom  it  chiefly  belongs 
"  to  elect  and  ordain  kings.  And  now,  having 
"  invoked  the  divine  direction,  we  elect  .and 

Y  3  "  chufe 
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Cent.xn.  "  chufe  the  daughter  of  the  late  pacific,  glorious, 
rich,  good,  and  incomparable  King  Henry, 
"  to  be  the  miftrefs  of  England  and  Normandy, 
"  and  we  promife  her  our  obedience  and 
"  fealty73."  All  who  were  prefent  gave  their 
affent  to  this,  either  by  gentle  acclamations  or 
by  filence.  On  the  third  day  the  deputies  of  the 
city  of-  London  were  introduced  to  the  council, 
and  petitioned  the  legate,  the  Archbrfhop,  and 
all  the  clergy,  to  procure  the  liberty  of  their 
King.  To  convince  them  that  this  could  not  be 
granted,  the  legate  repeated  the  oration  he  had 
made  the  day  before ;  and  then  added,  "  That 
"  it  very  ill  became  the  citizens  of  London,  who 
"  were  regarded  as  a  kind  of  nobles  in  England, 
"  to  favour  that  party  of  the  nobility,  who  had 
"  abandoned  their  prince  in  battle,  who  had 
"  perfuaded  him  to  difhonour  holy  church,  and 
"  who  feemed  to  court  the  Londoners  with  no 
"  other  view  than  to  fqueeze  money  from 
"  them74."  The  council  broke  up  on  the 
fourth  day,  after  excommunicating  fome  of  the 
moft  active  barons  of  the  King's  party. 

The  war  between  the  parties  of  the  Emprefs 
council  of  anc^  King  Stephen  having  taken  a  different  turn 
Weftmin-  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  and  that  prince  having 
declare  for  ODtamed  his  liberty,  in  exchange  for  the  Earl  of 
KingSte-  Gloucefter,  the  legate  changed  his  party  once 
phen.  more,  and  openly  declared  for  the  King  and 

»  W.Malmf.  Hift.  Novel,  t.a.  p.ioo.  ^  Id.  ibid. 
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againft  the  Emprefs.  In  confequenee  of  this  Cent.xn. 
change  he  called  a  national  council,  which  met 
at  Weftminfter  in  the  beginning  of  December. 
The  King  being  introduced  into  the  council, 
made  bitter  complaints  of  the  rebellion  of  his 
fubjects,  and  of  the  injuries  that  he  and  his 
friends  had  fuftained.  The  legate  exerted  all 
his  eloquence  to  excufe  his  former  conduct,  de- 
claring, that  every  thing  he  had  done  in  favour 
of  the  Countefs  of  Anjou  (the  name  he  now 
gave  the  Emprefs)  had  been  the  effect  of  con- 
flraint  and  force.  Though  few  believed  him, 
none  ventured  to  contradict  him  but  one  layman, 
who  flood  up,  and  boldly  affirmed,  that  the  Em- 
prefs had  come  into  England  in  confequenee  of 
his  frequent  and  earneft  folicitations,  and  had 
done  nothing  but  by  his  direction  and  advice. 
The  legate,  without  loling  his  temper,  or  making 
any  anfwer,  proceeded,  with  a  grave  face,  to  ex- 
communicate all  the  difturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  and  favourers  of  the  Countefs  of  Anjou.75 
The  legate  held  a  council  at  London  about  the 
middle  of  Lent  this  year,  in  order  to  provide  Council  at 
fome  fecurity  to  the  perfons  and  pofieffions  of  on( 
the  clergy,  from  that  violence  to  which  they 
were  expofed  in  the  civil  wars.  With  this  view 
the  following  canon  was  made :  "  That  none 
"  who  violated  a  church  or  church-yard,  or  laid 
"  violent  hands  on  a  clerk,  mould  be  abfolved 
"  from  excommunication  by  any  but  the  Pope." 

7>  W.  Malmf,  Hift.  Novel.  1.  z.  p.  Jo8,  109. 
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Cent.xn.  By  this  canon  (fays  a  contemporary  hiftorian)  the 
*"" ""* '  rapacity  of  the  kites  was  a  little  reflrained.76 

1145.         The  legate,  elated  by  his  legantine  authority, 
Scheme  for  atl(j  m's  great  intereil  at  the  court  of  Rome,  is 
wincifefter  &"!  to  nave  formed  a  fcheme  of  getting  Winchef- 
an  arch-     ter  erected  into  an  archbifliopric  by  the  Pope. 
This  fcheme,  if  we  may  believe  an  ancient  hif- 
torian, was  carried  fo  far,  that  Pope  Lucius  fent 
the  legate  a  pall,  and  intended  to  have  affigned 
him  feven  bifliops  for  his  fuffragans 77.     However 
this  may  be,  this  defign  was  difappointed  either 
by  the  death  of  the  Pope,  the  confufions  of  the 
times,  or  fome  other  caufe. 

"48.  Theobald  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  had  been 
Council  of  great]y  mortified  by  that  fuperiority  of  rank  and 
power  which  his  fuffragan  the  Bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter  pofleffed,  by  his  legantine  com  million, 
and  his  near  relation  to  the  King.  Many  difputes 
arofe  between  thefe  two  prelates,  which .  were 
carried  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  profecuted 
with  great  eagernefs78.  Pope  Eugenius  III. 
propofed  to  hold  a  council  at  Rheims  in  Lent, 
A.D.  1148.,  to  which  he  fummoned  the  Arch- 
bifhop of  Canterbury  and  feveral  Englifli 
bifhops.  The  legate  perfuaded  his  brother  King 
Stephen  to  prohibit  the  primate  from  attending 
that  council ;  hoping,  that  if  the  archbifhop 
flighted  that  prohibition,  he  would  offend  the 

76  R.  Hoveden.  Annal.  p. 2 80.  col.  i. 

77  Anglia  Sacra,  1. 1    p.  300.     Diceto  apud  X  Script,  col.  5  08. 
73  Gervas  apud  X  Script,  col.  1665. 
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King;  and  if  he  obeyed  it,  he  would  incur  the  Cent.xiL 
difpleafure  of  the  Pope.  In  this  dilemma,  Theo- 
bald, chufing  rather  to  difobey  his  fecular  than 
his  fpiritual  fovereign,  made  his  efcape  out  of 
England,  and  was  honourably  received  by  the 
Pope  at  Rheims.  If  ever  Theobald  received  a 
commiffion,  as  fome  authors  affirm,  of  being 
legatus  natus9  as  it  was  called,  it  was  probably  at 
this  time  79.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
fo  ill  received  by  Stephen,  that  he  thought  proper 
to  retire  again  to  France,  till  a  kind  of  recon- 
ciliation was  patched  up,  that  was  never  cordial 
on  either  fide.80 

Theobald  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury  being  1151. 
now  reftored  to  his  fee,  and  alfo  inverted  with  Appeals  to 
the  legantine  authority,  held  a  general  council  of 
the  Englifti  clergy,  at  London,  about  the  middle 
of  Lent,  A.  D.  1 1 5 1 .  We  hear  of  no  canons  that 
were  made  in  this  council ;  and  though  King 
Stephen,  his  eldeft  fon  Prince  Euftace,  and  the 
chief  nobility  of  England,  were  prefent,  its  peace 
was  much  difturbed,  and  its  authority  diminiftied, 
by  appeals  to  Rome  from  its  decrees,  of  which 
no  fewer  than  three  were  taken s'.  This  practice 
of  appealing  to  Rome  from  an  Engliih  council, 
had  only  been  introduced  a  few  years  before,  by 
the  late  legate,  Henry  Bimop  of  Winchefler ; 
and  fo  great  progrefs  had  it  already  made,  that 

79  Antiquit.  Britan.  p.  1 27. 

*•  GervasapudX  Script,  col. 1 666.         "'  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  8.  p.izj. 
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Cent.xn.  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes  of  importance  were  finally 
*     *     '  determined  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
"54.         England,  in  the  three  laft  years  of  King  Ste- 
s°te-  Pnen's  feign,  was  a  fcene  of  fo  great  confufion, 


phen.  that  no  ecclefiaftical  councils  were  held  ;  and  the 
dilputes  which  then  began  to  arife  between  fe- 
veral  rich  abbeys,  and  the  bifhops  of  thofe  dio- 
cefes  in  which  they  lay,  about  their  exemption 
from  epifcopal  jurifdiction,  will  fall  more  properly 
to  be  related  in  the  next  fection.  Death  put  an 
end  to  the  unfortunate  life  and  unhappy  reign  of 
this  prince,  October  25,  A.  D.  1  154. 
Encroach-  Jn  the  period  we  have  been  now  delineating, 
the^apa  the  papacy  made  great  encroachments,  both  on 
on  the  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the  privileges 
of  the  church  of  England.  On  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  by  depriving  the  King  of  the 
right  of  granting  inveftiture  to  his  prelates,  and 
diminifhing  his  influence  in  their  election  ;  on 
the  privileges  of  the  church  and  clergy,  by 
eftablifhing  the  legantine  authority,  —  by  enfor- 
cing celibacy  on  the  inferior  clergy,  —  and  by 
drawing  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes  of  importance  to 
Rome,  by  appeals. 

Ecdefiaf-        AUTHENTIC  materials  for  a  church-hiftory  of 
Scotland  are  (till  very  fcanty  in  this  period,  and 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  Englifh  hiflorians. 
Turgot  Bi-  After  the  fee  of  St.  Andrew's  had  continued  a 
(hop  of  St.  Confiderable  time  vacant,  Turgot  Prior  of  Dur- 
ham was  recommended  to  Alexander  I.  King  of 

Scotland 
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Scotland  by  Henry  I.  and  elected  to  fupply  that  Cent.xn. 
vacancy,  A.  0.1107.  But  a  difpute  having »  ' 
arifen  between  King  Alexander  and  Thurftan 
Archbifhop  of  York,  about  the  independency  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  the  confecration  of  Tur- 
got  did  not  immediately  take  place.  When  this 
difpute  had  fubiifted  above  a  year,  Henry  I.  in- 
terpofed,  and  prevailed  upon  Thurftan  to  confe- 
crate  the  elecl;  of  St.  Andrew's,  without  exaciing 
a  profeflion  of  canonical  obedience,  leaving  the 
rights  of  all  parties  entire,  to  be  determined  on 
fome  future  occaiion  ".  Turgot  was  accordingly 
confecrated  at  York,  Auguft  ift,  A.D.  1109. ; 
from  whence  he  went  into  Scotland,  and  go- 
verned that  church  for  fome  years  with  prudence, 
and  in  peace S:.  At  length,  fome  difference  break- 
ing out  between  the  King  and  him,  he  obtained 
leave  to  pay  a  vifit  to  his  friends  in  England ; 
where  he  died,  at  Durham,  March  3oth,  A.  D. 
iii5.84 

One  William,  a  monk  of  St.  Edmundfbury,  A.D.HZO. 
feems  to  have  fucceeded  Turgot  in  the  fee  of  Difputes 
St.  Andrew's ;  but  he  either  refigned  or  was  de-  ^^n 
prived  before  his  confecration  :  after  which  there  of  Scotland 
was  a  vacancy  of  confiderable  duration85.     At  andEa<*; 

merus  Hi- 

length  King  Alexander  fent  a  letter  to  Ralph  fhopofSt. 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  A.  D.  1 120.,  defiring  Andrew's, 
him  to  fend  Eadmerus,  one  of  the  monks  of  his 


Sim.  Dunelm.  apud  X  Script,  col.  307. 

Chron.  Melrof.  adann.  1109.  8;  Sim.  Dunelm.  col.  zo3. 

JJadmer,  p.  13  a. 
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Cent. xii.  cathedral,  of  whom  he  had  heard  a  high  cha- 
racter, into  Scotland,  to  be  raifed  to  the  primacy 
of  his  kingdom.  With  this  defire  the  Arch- 
biftiop,  having  alfo  obtained  the  confent  of  King 
Henry,  joyfully  complied  ;  and  Eadmerus  was 
difpatched  with  a  very  ftrong  letter  of  recom- 
mendation. He  was  kindly  received  by  the 
King ;  and,  on  the  third  day  after  his  arrival,  he 
was  elected  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  with  much 
unanimity.  But  on  the  very  day  after  his  elec- 
tion, an  unhappy  difpute  arofe  between  the  King 
and  him,  in  a  private  conference  about  his  con- 
fecration.  Eadmerus  having  been  a  conftant 
companion  of  the  late  and  of  the  prefent  Arch- 
bifhops  of  Canterbury,  was  a  violent  ftickler  for 
the  prerogatives  of  that  fee.  He  therefore  told 
the  King,  that  he  was  determined  to  be  confe- 
crated  by  none  but  the  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  he  believed  to  be  the  primate  of  all 
Britain.  Alexander,  who  was  a  fierce  prince, 
and  fupported  the  independency  of  his  crown 
and  kingdom  with  great  fpirit,  was  fo  much 
offended  that  he  broke  off  the  conference  in  a 
violent  paflion,  declaring  that  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury had  no  pre-eminency  over  that  of  St.  An- 
drew's86. This  breach  between  the  King  and 
the  biihop-elecT;  became  daily  wider,  till  at 
length  Eadmerus,  defpairing  of  recovering  the 
royal  favour,  fent  his  paftoral  ring  to  the  King, 
and  laid  his  paftoral  ftaff  on  the  high  altar,  from 

86  Eadmer,  p.  1311. 
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whence  he  had  taken  it,  and,  abandoning  his  Cent.xil. 
bifhopric,  returned  to  England.  He  was  kindly  '  /"~-J 
received  by  the  Archbifhop  and  clergy  of  Can- 
terbury, though  they  difapproved  of  his  fliff- 
nefs,  and  thought  him  too  hafly  in  forfaking  the 
honourable  flation  to  which  he  had  been  called. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  Eadmerus  became  fenfible 
of  his  error,  and  defirous  of  correcting  it.  With 
this  view  he  wrote  a  long  fubmiffive  letter  to  the 
King  of  Scotland,  intreating  his  leave  to  return 
to  his  bifhopric,  promifing  compliance  with  his 
royal  pleafure  in  every  thing  refpecting  his  con- 
fecration,  which  was  accompanied  by  an  epiflle 
to  the  fame  purpofe  from  the  Archbifhop87.  But 
thefe  letters,  which  were  written  A.D.  1122., 
did  not  produce  the  defired  effect. 

King  Alexander  I.  had  fucceeded  fo  ill  in  his  AJXna- 
applications  to  England,  that  he  determined  to  Robert  Bi 
raife  one  of  his  own  fubjects  to  the  primacy  of 
his  kingdom  ;  and  Robert,  Prior  of  Scone,  was 
elected  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's  in  January,  A.  D. 
ii24.88  But  the  fame  difficulties  occurring 
about  his  confecration,  it  did  not  take  place  till 
long  after  the  death  of  King  Alexander,  which 
happened  April  26th  this  year.  This  prince  was 
a  confiderable  benefactor  to  the  church,  founded 
the  abbeys  of  Scone  and  St.  Columbe,  was  at 
much  expence  in  collecting  relics  and  clerical 
ornaments  j  and  though  naturally  haughty  in  his 

87  Eadmer,  p.  139, 140. 

88  Sim.  Dunelm.  apud  X  Script,  col.  251. 
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Cent.Xli.  deportment,  behaved  with  much  condefcenfion 

J  to  the  clergy.59 

A.D.U26.  The  reign  of  St.  David,  who  fucceeded  his 
StDavid  brother  Alexander,  was  the  golden  age  of  the 
a  I"?  bf"  church  and  churchmen  in  Scotland.  The  fa- 

nefaclor  to 

the  church,  mous  John  de  Crema  arrived  in  Scotland,  A.  D. 
1 1 26.,  as  legate  from  the  Pope,  and  held  a  coun- 
cil at  Rokefborough,  in  which  the  King  was 
prefent.  But  the  decrees  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
many  other  Scotch  councils,  are  loft,  though  it 
is  probable  they  were  much  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  the  council  which  was  celebrated  foon  after 
at  London,  and  chiefly  intended  to  enforce  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy90.  In  the  courfe  of  his 
reign,  King  David  erected  the  four  bifhoprics 
of  Rofle,  Brechin,  Dunkeld,  and  Dumblane  ; 
founded  and  endowed  the  abbeys  of  Jedburgh, 
Kelfo,  Melrofe,  Newbottle,  Holyroodhoufe, 
KinlofTe,  Cambufkenneth,  Dundrennan,  and 
Holmcuttram  in  Cumberland ;  befides  feveral 
religious  houfes  in  Newcaftle,  Carlifle,  Berwick, 
and  other  places.91  The  performance  of  all  this 
in  twenty-nine  years,  by  the  fovereign  of  fo  fmall 
a  ftate  as  Scotland,  was  certainly  too  great  an 
exertion,  and  muft  have  greatly  diminiihed  the 
lands  and  revenues  of  the  crown.  This  pious 
prince  died  at  Carlifle,  May  25th,  A.  D.  1154., 


'?»  Ethelred,  apud  X  Script,  col.  368. 

90  Simeon  Dunelm.  col.  25  a,  253. 

91  Chron.  de  Mailros,  p.  165, 166, 167.     Simeon  Dunelm.  col  281. 
Ailred  apud  X  Script,  col.  348. 
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exactly  five  months  before  the  death,  of  King  Cent.xn. 
Stephen.93 


SECTION  III. 

The    ecdejtajiical    hi/lory    of   Great    Britain,   front 
A.  0.1154.   to  A.  D.I  1 89. 

'THHOUGH  the  court  of  Rome    had  made     u54. 
-*-    great   encroachments   both  on   the   inde-  Violent 
pendency  of  the  church,  and  the  prerogatives  of  tweenthr 
the  crown  of  England,  in  the  preceding  period,  crown  and 
that  court  was  far  from  being  fatisfied  with  its  * 
aequifitions,  but  continued  to  profecute  its  am- 
bitious fchemes  with  unwearied  ardour  and  con- 
ftimmate  policy.     This  occasioned  fuch  violent 
collifions  between  the  crown  and  mitre,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  as  very  much  diflurbed  the 
government,  and  even  (hook  the  throne,  of  that 
great  prince. 

One  of  the  firft  ecclefiaftical  affairs  that  gave      ltss, 
Henry  II.    any  trouble,  was   the  claim   which  Abbeys 
fome   of  the   richefl  abbeys  began  about  this  J^g^J. 
time  to  advance,  to  an  exemption  from  the  ju-  copal  ju- 
rifdiaion  of  their  bifhops.     A  difpute  on  this  rifdi<ftion- 
fubjec~l  between  Walter  Abbot  of  Battle  abbey, 
and  his  diocefan  Hilary  Biftiop  of  Chichefter, 
was  agitated  in  feveral  councils  in  this  and  the 
two  fucceeding  years ;  and  at  length  was  deter- 

*3  Simeon  Dunelm.  col.  281. 
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Cent.xn.  mined  in  favour  of  the  Abbot,  who  pleaded  a 

' ^~~^  charter  of  exemption  granted  to  his  abbey  by  its 

founder  William  the  Conqueror '.  The  fuccefs 
of  this  abbot  encouraged  the  hopes  and  enflamed 
the  ambition  of  his  brethren,  fbme  of  whom  did 
not  fcruple  to  forge  charters  of  exemption.  But 
thefe  forgeries  were  fo  ill  executed,  that  they 
were  generally  detected*.  This  engaged  others 
to  apply  to  Rome  for  bulls,  fubje6Hng  them- 
felves  immediately  to  the  Pope,  and  exempting 
them  from  the  jurifdi6lion  of  their  ordinaries. 
Robert,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  was  the  firft  who 
obtained  fuch  a  bull  from  Pope  Adrian  IV.  an 
Engliftiman,  who  had  fpent  fome  years  of  his 
youth  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans 3.  Abbot 
Robert  did  not  owe  his  fuccefs  entirely  to  this 
circumftance :  for  his  hiftorian  acquaints  us,  that 
he  prefented  his  holinefs  with  three  mitres  and  a 
pair  of  fandals  of  exquifite  workmanfhip,  and 
divided  two  hundred  marks  among  the  blood- 
fuckers  of  the  court.  This  abbot  foon  after  ob- 
tained, by  the  fame  means,  two  other  bulls ;  the 
one  granting  him  and  his  fucceffors  permiffion  to 
wear  the  epifcopal  ornaments,  and  the  other  ap- 
pointing the  parochial  proceffions  and  offerings 
of  Hertfordfhire,  at  Whitfuntide,  to  be  made 
to  the  church  of  St.  Albans,  and  not  to  the 
cathedral  of  Lincoln  4.  Thefe  bulls,  which  di- 


1  Spelman  ConciL  t.a.  p.  53 — 58. 

3  Petr.  Blefenf.  Epift.  68.  p.ioa. 

J  M.Paris,  Vit.  Abbat.  p. 46.  4  Id.  p. 47. 
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miniflied  both  the  power  and  revenues  of  the  Cent.  xir. 
Bilhop  of  Lincoln,  gave  rife  to  violent  difputes  ^~~v  J 
with  that  prelate,  which  by  the  mere  force  of 
bribery,  terminated  in  favour  of  the  abbey s. 
Many  other  abbots,  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land, made  fimilar  applications  to  the  court  of 
Rome ;  and  by  employing  the  fame  means,  ob- 
tained the  fame  exemptions,  and  became  mitred 
abbots.  This  innovation  very  much  difturbed 
the  ancient  order  of  church-government,  by  di- 
miniming  the  epifcopal,  and  increafing  the  papal 
power.  But  none  felt  the  fatal  effects  of  thefe 
exemptions  fo  fenfibly  as  thofe  who  had  obtained 
them.  For  the  exempted  abbots  were  fo  much 
baraiTed  by  expenfive  journies  to  Rome,  and  by 
the  various  exactions  of  that  infatiable  court,  that 
they  had  great  reafon  to  lament  the  fuccefs  of 
their  ambition. 

Henry  II.,  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  in-     1156. 
advertently  contributed  to  exalt  the  power  and  IIenfy  IL 

,.  r   i       -rt  ,        i  1-11  11*     obtains  a 

pretentious  or  the  rope  (under  which  he  and  his  grant  Of 
fucceflbrs  fo  feverely  fmarted),  by  accepting  a  Ireland 
grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  from  Adrian  IV.    °™ 
For  the  foliciting  or  even  accepting  of  this  grant, 
was  a  plain  acknowledgment,  that  the  Pope  had 
a  right  to  deprive  the  Irifh  princes  of  their  do- 
minions and  to  beftow  them  upon  another  :  and 
in  the  body  of  the  grant,  His  Holinefs  takes  care 
to  mention  this  acknowledgment.     "  For  it  is 
«*  undeniable  (fays  he),  and  Your  Majefty  ac- 

5  M.  Paris,  Vit.  Abbat.  p.4$— 53- 

rdL.  v,  z  "  know- 
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Cent.  XII;  "knowledges  it,  that  all  iflands  on  which  Chrift, 
"  the  fun  of  righteoufnefs,  hath  mined,  and 
"  which  have  received  the  Chriftian  faith,  be- 
"  long  of  right  to  St.  Peter,  and  the  mod  holy 
"  Roman  church V  A  dangerous  propolition, 
to  which  a  king  of  England  ought  never  to  have 
given  any  countenance.  But  the  wifeft  princes 
are  fometimes  fo  blinded  by  their  ambition,  as 
not  to  fee  the  mofl  obvious  confequences  of  their 
conduct. 

"59.         A  company  of  about  thirty  men  and  women, 

ome  per-  wno  fpOke  the  German  language,  appeared  in 

demned     England  at  this  time,  and  foon  attracted  the  at- 

and  pu-     tention  of  government  by  the  fingularity  of  their 

nilhed  for  _  J     .    .  .     .     , 

religious  practices  and  opinions.  It  is  indeed 
very  difficult  to  difcover  with  certainty  what  their 
opinions  were,  'becaufe  they  are  recorded  only 
by  our  monkim  hiftorians,  who  fpeak  of  them 
with  much  afperity.  They  were  apprehended, 
and  brought  before  a  council  of  the  clergy  at 
Oxford.  Being  interrogated  about  their  reli- 
gion, their  teacher,  named  Gerard^  a  man  of 
learning,  anfwered,  in  their  name,  that  they 
were  Chriftians,  and  believed  the  doctrines  of 
the  apoftles.  Upon  a  more  particular  enquiry 
it  was  found,  that  they  denied  feveral  of  the  re- 
ceived doctrines  of  the  church,  as  purgatory, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  invocation  of 
faints  ;  and,  refufing  to  abandon  thofe  damnable 
herefies,  as  they  were  called,  they  "were  con- 

'  M.  ParU,  Hift.  p.  67. 
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demned  as  incorrigible  heretics,  and  'delivered 
to  the  fecular  arm  to  be  punifhed.  The  King, 
at  the  inftigation  of  the  clergy,  commanded 
them  to  be  branded  with  a  red-hot  iron  on  the 
forehead,  to  be  whipt  through  the  ftreets  of  Ox- 
ford, and  having  their  clothes  cut  Ihort  by  their 
girdles,  to  be  turned  out  into  the  open  fields,  all 
perfons  being  forbidden  to  afford  them  any  fhelter 
or  relief  under  the  fevered  penalties.  This  cruel 
fentence  was  executed  in  its  utmoft  rigour  ;  and 
it  being  the  depth  of  winter,  all  thefe  unhappy 
perfons  perimed  with  cold  and  hunger  7.  Thefe 
feem  to  have  been  the  firft  who  fuffered  death 
in  Britain  for  the  vague  and  variable  crime  of 
herefy  ;  and  it  would  have  been  much  to  the 
honour  of  our  country  if  they  had  been  the  lad. 

On  the  death  of  Adrian  IV.,  September  id, 
A.  D.  1159.,  there  happened  another  fchifm  in 
the  papacy  ;  O6tavian,  who  affumed  the  name  of 
Viftor  III.,  being  chofen  by  one  part  of  the 
cardinals  ;  and  Roland,  who  took  the  name  of 
Alexander  III.,  by  another.  The  firft  of  thefe 
was  received  as  pope  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  ; 
while  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  afte. 
fome  deliberation,  acknowledged  the  latter  8. 
This  fchifm  continued  about  fifteen  years,  and 
was  the  occafion  of  much  confufion  in  the 
church. 


1160. 

hifmin 


7  W.Neubrig.  La.  0.13.   Item,  p.  63  1.     J.Brompt.  col.  1050. 
"  Du  Pin,  cent.  14.  p.  116. 
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Cent.  xii.  Theobald  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  died, 
^^JT1-'  April  i8th,  A.  D.  1161.,  in  the  twenty-fecond 
Archbifhop  year  of  his  pontificate  ;  and,  after  a  vacancy  of 
Theobald  more  than  a  year,  was  fucceeded  by  one  who 
fucceeded  makes  a  moil  confpicuous  figure  in  the  eccleli- 
by Thomas  aftical  annals  of  England.  This  was  the  fa- 
mous Thomas  Becket,  who  was  the  occafion  of 
much  political  contention  during  his  life,  and 
the  object  of  much  fuperftitious  veneration  after 
his  death.  He  was  born  in  London,  A.  D. 
1119.;  and  iludied  in  the  univerfities  of  Oxford, 
Paris,  and  Bononia,  the  moft  celebrated  feats  of 
learning  in  thofe  times 9.  Having  got  into  the 
family  and  favour  of  Archbifhop  Theobald,  he 
•was  made  archdeacon  of  Canterbury  and  proved 
of  Beverly ;  and,  by  the  earneil  recommenda- 
tion of  that  prelate  to  Henry  II.,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  England,  A.  D.  1158.'° 
In  this  ftation  he  paid  his  court  fo  fuccefsfully  to 
his  royal  matter,  not  only  by  his  dexterity  in  bu- 
finefs,  butalfo  by  hisfplendid  manner  of  living, 
and  agreeable  converfation,  that  he  became  his 
greatefl  favourite,  and  his  chief  companion  in 
his  amufements.  The  King  was  in  Normandy 
when  he  heard  of  Theobald's  death,  and  imme- 
diately refolved  to  raife  his  chancellor  to  the 
primacy,  in  hopes  of  governing  the  church  of 
England  by  his  means  in  perfect  tranquillity. 

'  J.  Brompt.  apud  X  Script,  col.  1052.     Gervas,  ibid.  col.  1668. 
le  J.Brompt.  col.  1057,  10,58. 
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The  Emprefs  Maude,  the  King's  ntother,  en-  Cent.  xii. 
deavoured  to  diffuade  her  fon  from  this  defign,  c  '""v~— ' 
and  the  dergy  and  bifhops  of  England  oppofed 
the  promotion  of  Becket,  which  retarded  it  above 
a  year11.  But  fuch  was  Henry's  fondnefs  for  his 
favourite,  that  he  was  deaf  to  all  advice,  and 
overcame  all  oppofition,  and  the  Chancellor  was 
ele6led  archbifhop  at  Weflminfler,  June  3d,  and 
was  confecrated  at  Canterbury,  June  6th,  A.D. 
1162.'* 

As  foon  as  Becket  found  himfelf  firmly  feated     n6a. 
in  the  archiepifcopal  chair  of  Canterbury,  he  5S? 

*  •  diiobliges 

fuddenly  changed  his  whole  deportment  and  the  King, 
manner  of  life,  and  from  the  gayefl  and  mofl 
luxurious  courtier,  became  the  mofl  auftere  and 
folemn  monk13.  One  of  his  firfl  aclions  after 
his  promotion,  equally  irritated  and  furprifed  the 
King.  This  was  his  refignation  of  the  chan- 
cellor's office,  without  having  confulted  the  in- 
clination of  his  beneficent  matter,  by  whom  he 
had  been  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours14. 
Before  Henry  returned  to  England,  in  January 
A.D.  1 163.,  he  had  received  fo  many  complaints 
of  the  feverities  of  the  new  primate,  that  he  be- 
came fenfible,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  he  had 
made  a  wrong  choice.  When  Becket  therefore 
waited  upon  him  at  Southampton,  it  was  ob- 
ferved  by  the  whole  court,  that  though  he  was 
treated  with  refpe6l,  he  was  not  received  with  the 

11  Epift.  Divi.  Thomse,  1.  i.  Epift.  126.  p.  190. 

12  Gervas,  col.  1669.  '*  Id.  ibid 
*4  Quadrilog.  L  i.  c.22. 
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Cent.  Xii.  fame  marks  of  friendfhip  as  on  former  occa- 
v~"~v  '  lions'5.  The  King  at  the  fame  time  gave  a  ftill 
plainer  proof  of  his  diflatisfa6lion  with  the  pri- 
mate, by  obliging  him  to  refign  the  archdea- 
conry of  Canterbury,  which  he  did  with  great 
reluclance. " 

1163.  Alexander  III.,  the  pope  acknowledged  by  the 
Breach  be-  fcings  of  France  and  England,  held  a  general 
King  and  council  of  the  prelates  of  his  party  at  Tours,  in 
Becket.  April  A.D.  n63.17  The  Archbiftiop  of  Can- 
terbury was  prefent  at  this  council ;  and  was 
treated  with  every  poffible  mark  of  refpecl;  and 
honour  by  the  Pope  and  cardinals,  who  were  not 
ignorant  that  vanity  and  the  love  of  admiration 
were  his  predominant  paffions19.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  at  this  interview  Becket  was  ani- 
mated by  the  Pope  in  his  defign  of  becoming  the 
champion  for  the  liberties  of  the  church  and 
the  immunities  of  the  clergy.  This  much  at 
lead  is  certain,  that,  foon  after  his  return,  he 
began  to  profecute  this  defign  with  lefs  referye 
than  formerly,  which  produced  an  open  breach 
between  him  and  his  fovereign. 9 

Nothing  could  be  more  oppofite  than  the  fen- 
the  King  timents  and  views  of  the  King  and  primate,  con- 
andfiecket.  cerning  the  immunities  and  independency  which 
began  to  be  claimed  by  the  clergy  about  this 
time.  The  former  was  determined  to  be  the 


15  Diceto  apud  X  Script,  col.  534.  l6  Id.  ibid. 

17  Du Pin, cent.  12.  p.ai3.          l8  Vita  S. T.Becket,  c.  14.  p.a8. 

'»  Inett's  Church  Hift.  b.a.  c.  ia.  p.asS. 
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fovereign  of  all  his  fubjefts,  clergy  as  well  as  Cent.xii. 
laity ;  to  oblige  them  to  obey  his  laws,  or  to  *     y 
anfwer  for  their  difobedience  in  his  courts  of 
juftice:  the  latter  maintained  that  the  clergy 
were  fubjecl;  only  to  the  laws  of  the  church, 
were  to  be  judged  only  in  fpiritual  courts,  and 
to  be  punifhed  only  by  ecclefiaftical  cenfures.20 

The  difiblute  lives  of  the  clergy  at  this  time,  Council  of 

and  the  atrocious  crimes  committed  by  fome  of 

-  n- 

them,  made  it  neceuary  to  bring  this  queltion  to 

a  fpeedy  iffue".  In  order  to  this,  the  King 
called  a  council  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  at 
Weftminfter ;  which  he  opened  with  an  excel- 
lent fpeech,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  mif- 
chiefs^  occalioned  by  the  thefts,  robberies,  and 
murders,  committed  by  the  clergy  with  impu- 
nity; and  concluded  with  requiring,  that  the 
Archbifliop  and  the  other  bimops  would  confent, 
that  when  a  clerk  was  degraded  for  any  crime, 
he  mould  be  immediately  delivered  to  the  King's 
officers,  that  he  might  be  punifhed  for  the  fame 
crime,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land".  The 
primate,  dreading  the  compliance  of  the  other 
bimops  with  fo  reafonable  a  demand,  earneftly 
intreated  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  hold  a 
private  conference  amongft  themfelves  before 
they  returned  an  anfwer;  which  was  granted. 
In  this  conference,  the  other  bifliops  acknow- 

20  Gervas    apud   X  Script,  col.  1670.      Vita   S.  Thorn*,  p.  33. 
R.  Hoveden,  pars  pofterior,  p.  382.  col.  a. 
"  W.  Neubrigenf.  1.  a.  c.i6.  p.  158. 

"  Stephanides,  Vita  S.  Thomae,  p.  29. 

z  4  ledged* 
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Cent. xii.  ledged,  that  the  King's  demand  appeared  to 
* — *"""""''  them  to  be  agreeable  to  reafon,  law,  and  Scrip- 
ture. But  the  primate  infilled  with  fo  much 
warmth  and  obftinacy  on  the  immunities  granted 
to  the  clergy  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  that 
he  lilenced  all  his  brethren,  and  perfuaded  them 
to  return  this  anfwer  to  the  King, —  That  they 
could  not  comply  with  his  demand.  On  this  the 
council  broke  up  in  confufion.23 

1164.         Though  Henry  had  not  been  fuccefsful  in  his 
Becket       firft  attempt  to  perfuade  the  clergy  to  relinquifli 
obe^the10  *ne  pernicious  immunities  to  which  they  laid 
conftitu-      claim,  he  determined  to  carry  his  point,  if  pof- 
c°arendon   ^^ej  anc^  had  frequent  conferences  with  the  pri- 
mate and  other  prelates,  in  which  he  employed 
every  art  to  prevail  upon  them  to  comply  with 
his  defire.     At  length,  by  the  earnefl  intreaties 
of  his  friends,  Becket  began  to  yield  a  little  ; 
and  waiting  upon  the  King  at  Oxford,  he  con- 
fented  to  promife  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  without  annexing  to  this  promife,  as  he 
had  always  done  before,  a  faving  of  the  privi- 
leges of  his  order24.     The  King,  highly  pleafed 
with  this  fuccefs,  and  refolving  to  have  this  con- 
fent  of  the  prelates,  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land 
without  referve,  ratified  in  the  mod  folemn  man- 
ner, called  a  parliament  or  great  council  of  the 
clergy  and  barons  to  meet  at  Clarendon,  on 
the  feftival  of  St. Hilary,  A.D.  1164.^      But 

!i  Stephanldes,  Vita  S.  Thomae»  p.  31. 
24  Vita  S.  Thomae,  c.  ao.  p.  3  7. 
n  Cervasapud  X  Script.  001.1385. 
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before  the  meeting  of  this  aflembly,  Becket  had  Cent.xn 
again  changed  his  mind,  and  when  he  appeared  "  "~r""" 
before  the  council,  he  obftinately  refufed  to  pro- 
mife  obedience  to  the  laws  in  the  terms  to  which 
he  had  agreed  at  Oxford.     At  this  the  King  was 
equally  difappointed  and  enraged,  the  mod  vio- 
lent debates  between  the  bilhops  and  the  barons 
enfued,  which  continued  three  days,  in  which 
time  every  poffible  mean  was  ufed  to  overcome 
the  obftinacy  of  the  primate,  and  even  threats 
of  immediate  violence  were  not  ipared.     At  laft, 
by   the  tears    and   intreaties    of  two    knights- 
templars,  Richard  of  Haflings  and  Hofteus  of 
Bolonia,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  efteem,  he  was 
again  foftened,  and  appearing  before  the  coun- 
cil, he,  with  all  the  other  bifhops,  folemnly  pro- 
mifed  and  fwore,   in  the  words  of  truth,  and 
without  any  referve,  to  obey  all  the  royal  laws 
and  cuftoms  which  had  been  eftablifhed  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  His  Majefty's  grandfather 
Henry  I.2'      Thefe   laws    and   cuftoms,    com- 
monly called  the  Conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  were 
put  in  writing,  read  in  the  council,  and  one 
copy  of  them  delivered  to  the  primate,  another 
to  the  Archbifliop  of  York,  and  a  third  depo- 
fited  among    the    records    of  the    kingdom 27. 
Thefe  famous  conftitutions,  which  were  fixteen 
in  number,  reduced  ecclefiaftics  of  all  denomi- 
nations to  a  due  fubjection  to  the  laws  of  their 

36  Vita  S.  Thorns,  1. 1.  c.  ai.  p.  39. 
"  Gervas  apud X  Script.  001.1386. 1388. 

country, 
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Cent.xu.  country,  limited  the  jurifdiction  of  fpiritual 
""v~~'  J  courts,  guarded  againft  appeals  to  Rome,  and 
the  pronouncing  of  interdicts  and  excommuni- 
cations, without  the  confent  of  the  King  or  his 
judiciary28.  In  a  word,  they  were  in  all  re- 
Ipecls  wife  and  juft  j  but  at  the  fame  time  fo 
evidently  calculated  to  put  a  flop  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  to  fet  bounds 
to  the  extravagant  immunities  of  the  clergy, 
that  they  were  equally  odious  to  both  ;  who 
never  fpeak  of  them  but  in  the  harmeft  terms19. 
Henry  made  fome  attempts  to  prevail  upon  the 
Pope,  who  was  under  great  obligations  to  him, 
to  give  his  fanction  to  the  conftitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon ;  but  in  vain.  30 

Becket  at-       p^  \^  was  wj^h  vifible  reluctance  that  Becket 


leave  Eng-  had  fworn  to  obey  thofe  hated  conftitutions  ;  fo 
land,  but  he  foon  began  to  give  indications  of  his  repent- 
'  ance,  by  extraordinary  ac~ls  of  mortification,  and 
by  refraining  from  performing  the  facred  offices 
of  his  function  3I.  He  alfo  difpatched  a  ipecial 
meflenger,  with  an  account  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, to  the  Pope  ;  who  fent  him  a  bull,  re- 
leafing  him  from  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  and 
enjoining  him  to  refume  the  duties  of  his  facred 
office32.  But  though  this  bull  reconciled  his 
confcience  to  the  violation  of  his  oath,  it  did 


18  Gerva*  apud  X  Script,  col.  1386.  1388.     M.  Paris,  p.  71. 
Spelman.  Con.  t.  a.  p.  63,  64.  *9  M.  Paris,  p.  71. 

30  Epiftolae  Tho.  Cantuar.  1. 1.  Ep. 4.  p.  12. 

31  Vita  S.  Thomse,  c.  22.  p.  40.  32  M.  Paris,  p.  71,  74. 

not 
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not  difpel  his  fears  of  the  royal  indigpation  ;  to  Cent.xu. 
avoid  which  he  determined  to  retire  privately  *"" 
out  of  the  kingdom.  With  this  intention  he 
went  to  the  port  of  Rornney,  accompanied  only 
by  two  faithful  friends,  and  there  embarked  for 
France.;  but  being  twice  put  back  by  contrary 
winds,  he  landed,  and  returned  to  Canterbury. 
About  the  fame  time  the  King's  officers  came  to 
that  city,  with  orders  to  feize  his  goods  and 
revenues ;  but,  on  his  appearing,  they  delifted 
from  executing  thefe  orders 33.  Confcious  that 
he  had  tranfgrefled  thofe  laws  which  he  had 
fworn  to  obferve,  by  attempting  to  leave  the 
kingdom  without  permiffion,  he  waited  upon  the 
King  at  Woodftock  ;  who  received  him  without 
any  other  expreffion  of  difpleafure,  than  alking 
him,  if  he  had  left  England  becaufe  he  thought 
it  too  little  to  contain  them  both  ? 34 

Soon  after  this  interview,  frefh  mifunderfland-  Tranfac- 
ings  arofe  between  the  King  and  the  primate,  who  tfms  of 
publicly  protected  the  clergy  from  thofe  punifh-  iiament  at 
ments  which  their  crimes  deferved,  and  flatly  North- 
refufed  to  obey  a  fummons  to  attend  the  King's 
court.     Henry  was  fo  much  enraged  at  thofe 
daring  infults  on  the  laws  and  the  royal  authority, 
that  he  determined  to  call  him  to  an  account  for 
them  before  his  peers,  in  a  parliament  which  he 
fummoned  to   meet  at  Northampton,    October 


33  M.  Paris,  p.  71,  72.       Vita  S.  Thomse,  c.  21.  p.  22.      Diceto 
apud  X  Script.  001.537. 
3«  Vita  S.  Thorns,  p.  43, 

1 7th, 
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Cent.Xii.  1 7th,  A.  D.  1164. 3S  This  parliament  was  un- 
""v~" '  commonly  full,  as  the  whole  nation  was  deeply 
interefted  in  the  ifTue  of  this  conteft  between  the 
crown  and  the  mitre'6.  On  the  firfl  day,  the 
King  in  perfon  accufed  the  Archbifliop  of  contu- 
macy, in  refufing  to  attend  his  court  when  he 
was  fummoned :  againft  which  accufation  hav- 
ing made  only  a  very  weak  defence,  he  was  un- 
animoufly  found  guilty,  by  the  bifhops,  as  well 
as  by  the  temporal  barons,  and  all  his  goods  and 
chattels  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  ".  To  this 
fentence  Becket,  with  much  reluctance,  fub- 
mitted  ;  and  the  King  agreeing  to  accept  of  five 
hundred  pounds  for  the  forfeiture,  the  bifhops 
became  fureties  for  their  primate.  On  the  fecond 
day  of  the  parliament,  the  King  made  a  demand 
of  five  hundred  pounds  which  he  had  lent  to 
Becket  when  he  was  chancellor ;  who  alleged, 
in  his  own  defence,  that  this  Aim  had  been  given 
to  him,  and  not  lent.  But  not  being  able  to 
produce  any  evidence  of  this  grant,  he  was  ad- 
judged to  repay  the  money.  To  this  fentence  he 
alfo  fubmitted ;  and  prevailed  upon  five  of  his 
vaffals  to  become  his  fureties,  the  bifhops  declin- 
ing to  be  any  further  bound38.  But,  on  the 
third  day,  being  Saturday,  a  much  heavier  de- 
mand was  made  on  the  Archbifhop  by  the  King, 

35  M.  Paris,  p.  74. 

36  See  Appendix  to  Lord  Lyttleton's  Hiftory  of  Henry  II.  vol.  4. 
oftavo,  p.  428. 

"  Vita  S.  Thomse,  1. 1.  0.25.  p.  47.      *  Id.  ibid.  c.  a6.  p.  48. 
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who  gave  in  a  charge  of  no  lefs  a  fum  than  two  Cent.  xn. 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand   marks,  which   he 
affirmed  that  prelate  had  received  from  vacant 
benefices  while  he  was  chancellor,  and  required 
the  parliament  to  oblige  him  to  account  for  that 
fum.    Becket,  aftonifhed  at  this  demand,  begged 
leave  to  confult  with  his  brethren  the  bilhops 
apart,  before  he  returned  an  anfwer;  which  was 
granted.     When  thefe  prelates  had  retired  into  a 
feparate  room,  and  their  primate  had  demanded 
their  advice,  they  differed  very  widely  in  their 
opinions ;  fome  (who  were  in  the  intereil  of  the 
court)  advifing  him  to  reiign  his  fee,  as  the  only 
means  of  appealing  the  King's  wrath  and  pre- 
ferving  himfelf  from  ruin  j  while  others  oppofed 
this  as  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  too  great  an 
a6l  of  fubmifiion  to  the  civil  power.     When  they 
could  not  come  to  any  unanimous  refolution, 
Becket  fent  meflengers  to  the  King  and  barons, 
to  crave  a  fliort  delay  ;  which  was  granted  till 
Monday 39.     The  proceedings  of  this  day  flruck 
terror  into  fo  many  of  Bectet's  retainers,  that 
when  he  returned  to  his  lodgings,  he  was  attended 
by  very  few.     On  Monday  he  was  feized  with  a 
violent  colic,  which  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
appear   in   parliament ;    but    he  fent  a  folemn 
promiie  that  he  would  appear  on  the  next  day, 
though  he  mould  be  carried  in  his  bed.     Early 
on  Tuefday  morning  many  of  the  bifhops  waited 
upon  him  in  his  chamber,  and  earneftly  intreated 

39  Vita  S.  Thotnte,  1. 1.  c.  tj,  p.  48,  491  50. 

him 
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Cent  xii.  him  to  refign  his  office;  afluring  him,  that  if  he 
v-  T~  -  did  not,  he  would  be  tried  for  perjury  and  high 
treafon.  But  he  reproached  them  bitterly  for 
deferring  him  in  this  contefl ;  charged  them  not 
to  prefume  to  fit  in  judgment  upon  their  pri- 
mate ;  and  aflured  them,  that  though  he  Ihould 
be  burnt  alive,  he  would  not  abandon  his  ftation, 
nor  forfake  his  flock.  Having  celebrated  mafs, 
he  fet  out  from  his  houfe,  drefled  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  with  a  confecrated  hofl  in  one  hand  ;  and 
when  he  approached  the  hall  where  the  King  and 
parliament  fat,  he  took  the  crofs  from  the  bearer, 
and  carried  it  in  the  other  hand  4°.  When  the 
King  was  informed  of  the  pofture  in  which  the 
primate  was  advancing,  he  retired  haflily  into 
an  inner  room,  commanding  all  the  bifhops  and 
barons  to  follow  him.  Here  he  complained  in 
very  fevere  terms  of  the  intolerable  audacity  of 
Becket;  and  was  anfwered  by  the  barons,  "  That 
"  he  had  always  been  a  vain  and  obftinate  man, 
"  and  ought  never  to  have  been  raifed  to  fo  high 
66  a  flation  :  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  high 
*c  treafon,  both  againfl  the  King  and  kingdom; 
"  and  they  demanded  that  he  fhould  be  imme- 
"  diately  punifhed  as  a  traitor41. "  The  cla- 
mours of  the  barons  againfl  Becket  became  fo 
loud  and  vehement,  that  Roger  Archbifhop  of 
York,  apprehending  that  they  would  proceed  to 
acts  of  violence,  retired  haflily,  that  he  might 
not  be  a  witnefs  of  the  bloody  fcene.  The 

<°  Vita  S.  Thorn*,  L  i.  c.  30.  4'  Id.  ibid.  c.  51. 

12  Bifhop 
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Bifhop  of  Exeter  went  into  the  great  hall,  where  Cent.  xii. 
the  primate  fat  almoft  alone,  and,  falling  at  his 
feet,  conjured  him  to  take  pity  on  himfeif  and 
on  his  brethren,  and  preferve  them  all  from 
definition,  by  complying  with  the  King's  will. 
But,  with  a  ftern  countenance,  he  commanded 
him  to  be  gone.  The  bifhops,  apprehenfive  of 
incurring  the  indignation  of  the  Pope,  if  they 
proceeded  to  fit  in  judgment  on  their  primate, 
and  of  the  King  and  barons  if  they  refufed, 
begged  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  hold  a 
private  cpnfultation ;  which  was  granted.  After 
deliberating  fome  time,  they  agreed  to  renounce 
all  fubje6lion  to  Becket  as  their  primate ;  to 
profecute  him  for  perjury  before  the  Pope  j  and, 
if  poffible,  to  procure  his  depofition.  This  refo- 
lution  they  reported  to  the  King  and  barons  j 
who,  not  knowing  that  Becket  had  already  ob- 
tained a  bull  from  the  Pope,  abfolving  him  from, 
his  oath,  too  raftily  gave  their  confent ;  and  the 
bifhops  went  into  the  hall  in  a  body,and  intimated 
their  refolution  to  the  Archbifhop  j .  who  not 
deigning  to  give  them  any  anfwer,  except 
"  I  hear,",  a  profound  filence  enfued 41.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  King  and  barons  came  to  a  refo- 
lution, that  if  the  Archbifhop  did  not  imme- 
diately give  in  his  accounts,  they  would  declare 
him  guilty  of  perjury  and  treafon  ;  and  fent  out 
certain  barons  to  communicate  this  refolution. 
Robert  Earl  of  Leicefter,  who  was  at  the  head  of 


41  Vita  S.  Thorn*,  l.i.  c.a».  p.  55,  56. ' 
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Cent.  XII.  thefe  barons,  addreffing  himfelf  to  Becket,  faid, 
"  The  King  commands  you  to  come  imme- 
"  diately,  and  give  in  your  accounts  ;  or  el{'e 
"  hear  your  fentence."  "  My  fentence  !"  cried 
he,  flarting  to  his  feet,  "  No!  my  ion,  hear  me 
"  firfl.  I  was  given  to  the  church  free,  and 
"  difcharged  from  all  claims,  when  I  was  elected 
"  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  and  therefore  I 
"  never  will  give  any  account.  Befides,  my 
"  fon,  neither  law  nor  reafon  permits  fons  to 
"judge  their  father.  I  decline  the  jurifdiction 
"  of  the  King  and  barons,  and  appeal  to  God, 
"  and  my  lord  the  Pope,  by  whom  alone  I  am 
"  to  be  judged.  For  you,  my  brethren  and 
"  fellow-biftiops,  I  fummon  you  to  appear  be- 
"  fore  the  Pope,  to  be  judged  by  hi  in  for  hav- 
"  ing  obeyed  men  rather  than  God.  I  put 
"  myfelf,  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and  all  that 
"  belongs  to  it,  under  the  protection  of  God, 
"  and  the  Pope,  under  whofe  protection  I  depart 
"  hence."  On  this  he  walked  out  of  the  hall  in 
great  ftate,  leaving  the  whole  aflembly  fo  much 
difconcerted  by  his  boldnefs,  that  none  had  the 
courage  to  flop  him43.  Some  indeed  purfued 
him  with  opprobrious  language,  which  he  re- 
turned. When  he  reached  the  ftreet,  he  was 
received  by  a  prodigious  mob,  who  conducted 
him  to  his  lodgings  with  loud  acclamations.  A 
circumllance  which  flattered  his  vanity,  and  in- 
creafed  his  obftinacy. 

43  Vita  S.  Thomse,  l.i.  c.  33.  p.jj. 

In 
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In  the  evening,  Becket,  in  order  to  conceal  Cent.xn. 
his  intention  of  making  his  efcape,  fent  three  j^v" 
biihops  to .  the  King,  to  afk  his  permiffion  to  makes  his 
retire  out  of  the  kingdom  j  about  which  Henry  ejf*ne  out 
faid  he  would  deliberate  with  his  council  next  iand. 
day.     The  primate,  who  never  intended  to  wait 
the  refult  of  this  deliberation,  arofe  about  mid- 
night, and  paffing  through  a  poilern  gate,  left 
Northampton  with  only  two  monks  in  his  com- 
pany.    After  lurking  in  different  places,  and 
travelling  only  by  night,  he  arrived  at  Sand- 
wich, where  he  embarked  on  board  a  fimer-boat 
before    dawn,    on    Tuefday,    November    zoth 
(exactly  two  weeks  after  he  left  Northampton), 
and  towards  evening  landed  at  Boulogne.  ** 

The  flight  of  the  Archbifhop  occafioned  no  Parliament 
fmall  buftle  as  foon   as  it   was  known.      His  ^fto 

fend  3. 

friends     either   concealed  themfelves  or  fled.  fpiendid 
The  King  convened  the  bifhops  and  barons,  to  embaflyto 

n  u  u      j  !u   j.  the  Pope, 

conuder  what  was  proper  to  be  done  on  that  to  pr0cure 
event,  which  feems  to  have  been  unexpected.  Beckers 
After  fpending  fome  time  in  confultation,  it  was 
agreed  to  fend  a  fpiendid  embafly,  confiding  of 
five  biihops,  and  feveral  noblemen  of  the  firft 
rank  to  the  Pope,  to  profecute  the  Archbiftiop, 
and,  if  poffible,  to  procure  his  depofition. 
Thefe  ambafladors  were  furnifhed  with  a  large 
fum  of  money  (which  was  well  known  to  be 
the  mod  prevailing  advocate  in  the  papal  court), 
and  with  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Flanders  and  the 

<4  Vita  S. Thorn*,  Li.  0.35.  La.  c.a. 

VOL.  v.  A  A  King 
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Cent.xn.  King  of  France,  intreating  thofe  princes  not  to 
"""*  '  afford  the  fugitive  prelate  an  afylum  in  their 
dominions.  It  was  alfo  agreed  to  protect  the 
friends  and  property  of  the  primate  from  all  vio- 
lence, till  the  iffue  of  this  embaffy  ftiould  be 
known ;  and  a  proclamation  was  iffued  for  that 
purpofe 4S.  The  King's  ambaffadors  failed  from 
Dover  about  the  fame  time  that  Becket  failed 
from  Sandwich,  and  they  both  arrived  at  St. 
Oraer's  on  the  fame  day,  November  nth46. 
Here  the  latter  lay  concealed  in  a  hermitage  be- 
longing to  the  abbey  of  St.  Bertin,  till  the  de- 
parture of  the  former ;  when  he  threw  off  his 
difguife,  refumed  his  own  name  (which  he  had 
exchanged  for  that  of  Brother  Chrifliari),  and  was 
treated  with  the  greateft  reipedt  and  kindnefs  by 
the  clergy  and  people  of  thofe  parts. 47 
111  fuccefs  When  the  Englrfh  ambaffadors  arrived  in  the 
!Hh!anfngta  ^renc'1  court,  which  was  then  at  Compeigne, 
bafiadorsat  they  met  with  a  very  cold  reception.  Louis, 
nut  of  wno  was  a  fuperftitious  bigot,  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Becket,  with  whom  he  held  a  private 
correfpondence,  was  much  fhocked  at  the  fol- 
lowing expreffionin  the  King  of  England's  letter: 
— "  Thomas,  late  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury." 
"  Late  archbimop  !"  exclaimed  he: — "Who 
"  hath  depofed  him  ?  I  am  a  king  as  well  as 
"  your  mafter,  and  yet  I  have  no  power  to  de- 
pofe  the  meaneft  clerk  in  my  dominions." 


(C 


4S  Vita  S.  Thomse,  1.  z.  c.  r.  p.  63.     Stephanidis  Vita  Thoma 
Cant.  p.  48. 

415  Vita  S.Thomsj,  I.  a.  c.j.  p.  68.  "7  Id.  ibid,  c.j,  6. 
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He  rejected  all  the  requifitions  of  the  ambaffa-  Cent.  xn. 
dors  ;  and  plainl}7  intimated,  that  he  would  pro- 
te6l  the  perfecuted  prelate  with  all  his  power48. 
The  two  monks  who  had  accompanied  Becket 
in  his  flight,  followed  the  Englifh  ambaffadors 
from  St.Omer's  to  the  court  of  France  ;  where 
they  were  received  in  the  kindeft  manner  by  the 
King,  who  promifed  their  mailer  his  friendfhip 
and  protection ;  adding,  "  That  it  had  always 
"  been  the  glory  of  the  kings  of  France,  to  pro- 
"  tect  the  perfecuted  of  all  nations,  eipecially  . 
"  the  clergy."49 

From  Compeigne  the  ambaffadors  proceeded  Becket's 
to  Sens,  where  the  Pope  then  refided ;  being 
followed  in  this  journey  alfo  by  the  above  two  an 
monks ;  who  were  firft  admitted  to  an  audience 
of  His  Holinefs.  Herbert,  one  of  thofe  monks, 
began  his  harangue  in  this  canting  drain: 
"  Holy  father,  your  fon  Jofeph  no  longer  reigns 
"  in  Egypt,  but  the  Egyptians  have  aim  oft 
"  killed  him,  and  forced  him  to  flee."  When 
he  defcribed  the  perfecutions  which  his  mafter 
had  endured  in  England,  and  the  toils  and  dan- 
gers of  his  efcape,  the  father  of  fathers  (as  he 
tells  us)  burft  into  tears,  ,and  faid,  "  And  doth 
"  your  mafter  (till  live  ?  He  may  claim  the  glory 
"  of  a  martyr,  though  he  is  in  the  flefh."  s° 

The  Englifti  ambaffadors  were  admitted  to  an  Speeches 
audience  of  the  Pope  and  cardinals  the  day  after. 

48  Vita  S.  Thomse,  1.  a.  c.  7.  «  Id.  ibid. 

*•  Id.  ibid.  c.8.  p.?a. 
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Cent.xn.  Robert  Foliot  Bifhop  of  London,  who  fpoke  firft, 
ambafla-  ufing  fome  fcvere  expreffions  concerning  the 
dors  to  the  Archbifhop,  was  interrupted  by  the  Pope ; 
which  difconcerted  him  fo  much  that  he  could 
not  proceed.  Hilary  Bifhop  of  Chichefler,  who 
was  very  vain  of  his  eloquence,  had  no  better 
fortune ;  for  happening  to  pronounce  a  Latin 
word  wrong  (oportuebatfor  oportebaf),  foloud  a 
laugh  was  raifed,  that  he  was  quite  confounded 
and  put  to  filence.  The  other  three  bilhops  ob- 
ferving  the  ill  fuccefs  of  their  brethren,  faid  but 
little.  The  Earl  of  Arundel,  having  apologized 
for  his  ignorance  of  the  Latin  language,  made  a 
fpeech  in  Englifh ;  in  which  he  artfully  extolled 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  before  which,  he  faid, 
all  the  world  bowed ;  he  magnified  the  venera- 
tion of  his  fovereign  for  the  perfon  and  character 
of  His  Holinefs,  of  which,  he  obferved,  the  pre- 
fent  embafly,  confifting  of  the  moft  honourable 
perfons  in  his  kingdom,  was  a  proof;  he  even 
ipoke  in  very  refpectful  terms  of  the  Archbifhop, 
and  faid,  that  England  might  have  been  perfectly 
happy  under  a  good  prince  and  an  excellent 
paftor,  if  an  unfortunate  difference  had  not 
broken  out  between  them  ;  and  concluded,  with 
intreating  the  Pope  to  reftore  peace  between 
thefe  two  perfonages,  by  commanding  the  Arch- 
bifhop to  return  to  England,  and  by  fending  a 
legate  thither  to  terminate  all  their  difputes. Sl 

SI  Vita  S.Thomae,  La.  0.9.  p. 74,  75. 
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This  foothing  fpeech  was    very  favourably  Cent.xn. 
heard;  and  the  Pope,  having  confulted  with  the  L-~p"  -f 
cardinals,  told  the  ambafladors,  that  no  anfwer  anfWer.Pe 
could  be  given  to  their  petition  till  the  Archbi-  T^f am- 
fhop  had  been  heard.     But  the  ambafladors  in-  return  to 
lifting  on  an  immediate  anfwer,  becaufe  their  England. 
mafler  had  commanded  them  to  Hay  only  three 
days,  His  Holinefs  was  thrown  into  great  per- 
plexity.    Some  of  the  cardinals,  who  had  been 
fecretly  gained    by  the   ambafladors,  pleaded 
earneftly  for  granting  their  petition  j  and,  as  the 
fchifm  ftill  fubfifted,  the  Pope  was  apprehenlive, 
that  if  he  gave  a  flat  denial,  the  King  of  England 
might  abandon  his  party,  and  embrace  that  of 
his  opponent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  thought 
equally  imprudent  and  dilhonourable,  to  aban- 
don the  Archbifhop,  who  had  fuffered  fo  much 
for  the  immunities  of  the  clergy.     The  Pope, 
therefore,  after  fome  deliberation,  adhered  to 
his  former  anfwer :  on  which  the  ambafladors  left 
his  court,  and  haftened  back  to  England,  where 
they  arrived  about  Chriftmas  A.  D.  1 1 64. sz 

As  foon  as  Becket  was  aflured  of  the  favour  Reception 
and  protection  of  the  King  of  France,  he  col-  °f  Beck<* 
lected  his  fcattered  followers,  and  fet  out  from  King  of 
St.  Omer's.     When  he  arrived  at  Soiflbns,  where  France 
the  French  court  then  refided,  the  King  paid  pnope. e 
him  the  firft  vifit,  embraced  him  in  the  moil  The  con- 
affectionate  manner,  and  obliged  him  to  accept  of  S^. 

of  an  order  on  the  royal  treafury  for  every  thing  don  con- 
demned. 


52  Vita  S. Thorns,  l.a.  0.9.  p.  75,  7*. 
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Cent. xii.  he  needed  while  he  remained  in  France.  Hav- 
ing fpent  three  days  at  Soiffons,  he  departed 
with  a  numerous  retinue  for  Sens,  which  he  en- 
tered in  a  kind  of  triumph,  and  was  received  with 
the  greateft  refpecl  and  kindnefs  by  the  Pope. 
Next  day  a  folemn  council  of  all  the  cardinals 
and  prelates  was  held,  in  which  he  was  feated  on 
the  Pope's  right  hand,  and  defired  to  explain  his 
caufe  without  rifing  from  his  feat.  He  made  a 
very  artful  fpeech ;  in  which  he  magnified  the 
high  favour  in  which  he  had  long  flood  with  the 
King  of  England,  which  he  faid  he  could  recover 
when  he  pleafed,  if  he  would  abandon  the  caufe 
of  the  church,  and  fubmit  to  the  conftitutions  of 
Clarendon.  He  then  produced  a  copy  of  thefe 
conftitutions,  which  he  defired  might  be  read. 
Nothing  could  be  better  contrived  than  this  to 
fecure  the  favour  of  the  Pope  and  cardinals,  as 
feveral  of  thefe  conftitutions  were  directly  calcu- 
lated to  abridge  their  power  and  abolifh  their 
ufurpations.  Accordingly,  they  were  no  fooner 
read,  than  the  whole  alfembly  broke  out  into  the 
ftrongeft  expreffions  of  their  abhorrence  of  them, 
and  into  the  higheft  encomiums  on  the  Arch- 
bifhop,  declaring,  that  his  caufe  was  the  caufe  of 
God  and  the  church,  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
fupported53.  On  the  day  after,  in  a  private  con- 
fiftory,  Becket,  ftill  further  to  ingratiate  himfelf, 
refigned  his  fee  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  pre- 
tending, that  his  confcience  was  much  difquieted 

"  Vita  S.  Thorn*,  L  a.  p.  77,  78. 
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for  his  having  been  advanced  to  that  dignity  by  Cent.xn. 
the  influence  of  the  King.  Some  of  the  cardinals,  l  —  *"'-' 
who  were  fecretly  in  the  intereft  of  the  court  of 
England,  and  by  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times  are 
called  the  pharifees,  propofed  to  accept  of  this 
refignation,  as  the  beft  way  of  terminating  this 
difpute  ;  but  the  majority  rejected  this  propofal 
with  difdain,  declaring,  that  if  Becket  was 
abandoned,  no  bifhop  would  dare  to  refift  his 
prince,  and  the  church  would  be  ruined.  By 
their  advice,  the  Pope  reftored  the  archbifhopric 
to  Becket,  with  high  encomiums  on  his  piety 
and  fortitude,  at  the  fame  time  appointing  him 
to  take  up  his  refidence  in  the  abbey  of  Pontigni 
in  Burgundy.54 

When  Henry  received  the  report  of  his  am-  AJX  116.5. 
baffadors    on  their   return  from  Sens,  he  was  Severe 
highly  offended  both  with  the  Pope   and  the 


Archbifhop,  and  refolved  to  make  them  feel  the  B«*et 
weight  of  his  refentment.  In  order  to  this,  he 
prohibited  the  payment  of  Peter-pence,  and 
commanded  all  clerks  who  prefumed  to  appeal 
to  the  Pope,  to  be  imprifoned  5S.  He  alfo  com- 
manded all  the  goods  and  revenues  of  the  Arch- 
bifliop,  and  of  all  the  clergy  who  adhered  to  him, 
to  be  feized.  He  did  not  even  flop  here,  but 
confifcated  the  eftates,  and  banifhed  the  perfons, 
of  all  the  primate's  friends,  retainers,  and  rela- 


M  Vita  S.  Thorn*,  c.i  a.  p.  7  9,  80. 

55  Epiftoke  Divi  Thorns,  1. 1.  ep.  13,  14,  15.      Hoveden  Annal. 
0.285.  col. i. 
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Cent.Xil.  tions,  to  the  number  of  about  four  hundred, 
""*"""  ^  obliging  them  to  take  an  oath  to  prefent  them- 
felves  before  Becket,  in  hopes  that  the  fight  of 
fo  many  perfons  involved  in  ruin  on  his  account, 
would  ihake  his  refolution,  and  induce  him  to 
fubmit.  But  this  flep  was  as  imprudent  as  it 
was  unjuft.  For  it  made  the  King  appear  in 
the  light  of  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  excited  univerfal 
companion  towards  the  Archbimop  and  his  exiled 
friends,  who  were  fo  hofpitably  entertained  by 
the  King  of  France,  and  his  nobility  and  clergy, 
that  they  lived  more  happily  than  in  their  own 
country.56 

interview  The  kings  of  France  and  England  had  an  in- 
Henry and  tervicw  at  Gizors,  in  Eafter  week,  A.  D.  i  j  65.,  in 
the  King  which  the  affair  of  Becket  was  the  chief  fubjec~l 
of  their  negotiations.  But  as  Henry  infilled  on 
the  fubmiffion  of  the  Archbimop  to  the  con- 
ilitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  Louis  refufed  to 
withdraw  his  protection  from  him,  nothing  was 
concluded57.  An  interview  waspropofed  about 
the  fame  time  between  King  Henry  and  the  Pope ; 
which  did  not  take  place  j  becaufe  the  King  pro- 
pofed  that  the  Archbiftiop  mould  not  be  prefent ; 
to  which  His  Holinefs  returned  this  haughty 
anfwer :  "  That  no  man  had  a  right  to  exclude 
"  any  perfon  from  the  prefence  of  the  fovereign 
"  pontiff,  whofe  prerogative  it  had  always  been, 
"  to  protect  oppreffed  exiles  from  the  violence 

s*  Stephanid.  in  Vita  S-Thomse,   p.ja.      Vita  S.Thomae,  La. 
C.I4-  p. 82.  »  J.Sarilbur.  Epift.3i. 
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"  of  the  wicked,  and  even  from  the  rage  of  Cent.xn. 
"  princes."58 

Henry  was  fo  much  engaged  for  the  greateft 
part  of  this  year,  after  his  return  from  the  con- 
tinent,  in  his  wars  againft  the  princes  of  Wales,  Becket, 
that  he  had  no  leifure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
the  church,  or  of  the  exiled  Archbifhop,  who 
continued  to  refide  in  the  abbey  of  Pontigni.  In 
this  retreat,  his  hiflorians  tell  us,  he  fpent  his 
time  in  reading  the  fcriptures,  and  in  devout 
exercifes,  and  fometimes  amufed  himfelf,  by 
affifting  the  monks  in  their  rural  labours59.  But 
there  is  fufficient  evidence,  that  he  was  far  from 
being  unmindful  of  his  fecular  interefts.  For  in 
this  interval  he  wrote  many  letters  to  different 
perfons  in  England,  in  which  he  praifes  fome  for 
their  adherence  to,  and  reproaches  others  for 
their  apoftafy  from,  the  caufe  of  God  ;  with  which 
honourable  appellation  he  dignified  his  own  fide 
of  the  queflion  in  his  difpute  with  the  King60. 
He  alib  engaged  the  Pope  to  write  letters  to 
feveral  perfons  in  England,  exhorting  and  com- 
manding them  to  efpoufe  his  caufe  '.  He  had 
alfo  agents  in  the  courts  of  Rome  and  France, 
as  well  as  in  England,  who  laboured  to  increafe 
the  number  of  his  friends,  and  to  raife  up  ene- 
mies to  his  foveriegn62.  At  his  inftigation  the 
Pope  publilhed  a  bull,  annulling  the  fentence 

s9  Vita  S.  Thomas, !.».  c.i6.  p.  84. 

59  Gervas  apud  X  Script,  col.  1400. 

60  Vide  Epiilolas  Thomse  Cantuaren.Epift.34.4O.  ja.&c.  &c. 
*'  Id.  ibid.  *'  Baron.  AnaaJ.  ann.n68. 
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Cent.xir.  pronounced  in  the  firft  feffion  of  the  parliament 

' — ' '  of  Northampton  againft  Becket  for  contumacy, 

on  this  infolent  pretence,  that  it  did  not  become 
inferiors  to  judge  their  fuperior63.  In  the  fame 
ilrain  Becket  wrote  feveral  letters  to  Henry,  in 
which  he  plainly  tells  him, — That  kings  received 
all  their  power  from  the  church  ;  but  priefts  re- 
ceived their  power  from  Chrift,  and  were  the 
undoubted  fathers  and  mailers  of  kings  and 
princes64.  On  thefe  and  other  accounts,  Henry 
was  fo  much  offended,  both  with  the  Archbifhop 
and  the  Pope,  that  he  began  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  abandoning  the  party  of  Alexander,  and  of 
embracing  that  of  his  rival  Pafchal ;  which  he 
intimated  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbilhop  of  Co- 
logne.65 . 

A.D.H66.      Henry  having  returned  to  the  continent  in  the 
Becket       fpring  of  this  year,  his  difpute  with  Becket  be- 

excommu-  /,_  _,        *  „     . 

nkates       came  more  violent,     ror  that  furious  prelate, 

many  per-  finding  that  his  monitory  and  threatening  letters 

threatens     had  produced  no  effect,   became  impatient  to 

to  excom.    ftrike  the  lad  decifive  blow,  by  pronouncing  the 

the  King,    fentence  of  excommunication  againft  his  King 

and  benefactor;  a  fentence  which,  in  thofe  times, 

made   the  greateft    princes    tremble   on   their 

thrones.     But  from  this  he  was  reftrained,  for 

fome  time,  by  the  greater  timidity  or  greater 

policy  of  the  Pope,  who  advifed  him  to  exercife 

a  little  longer  forbearance  with  the  Prince,  per- 

*3  Epiftol.  S.  Thomse,  Ep.49.  *+  Id.  Ep.  64*  651  66. 

«5  Id.  Ep.69- 
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mitting  him  to  do  as  he  pleafed  with  others66.  In  cent.xir. 
confequence  of  this  permiffion  he  excommuni-  '—  »~  — 
cated  John  of  Oxford,  who  had  been  much  em- 
ployed by  the  King,  and  fufpended  the  Biftiop  of 
Salifbury,  for  admitting  John  into  the  deanry  of 
that  church.  He  alfo  excommunicated  Richard 
de  Lucy,  chief  jufticiary,  and  Joceline  de  Baliol, 
becaufe  they  had  been  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
conflitutions  of  Clarendon  ;  with  Ralph  de  Broc, 
Hugh  de  St.  Clare,  and  Thomas  Fitz- Bernard, 
becaufe  they  had  feized  the  pofleffions  of  the 
church  of  Canterbury.  All  thefe  cenfures  he 
notified  in  a  letter  directed  to  all  the  bifhops  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury ;  acquainting  them  at 
the  fame  time,  that  he  had  delayed  a  little  the 
excommunication  of  the  King,  in  hopes  of  his 
repentance ;  but  that  if  he  did  not  repent  very 
foon,  he  would  delay  no  longer.67 

,i  >,'Not  only  the  Biftiop  of  Salifbury,  but  all  the  Letter  of 
other  bifhops  and  clergy,  were  alarmed  at  thefe  ^  ^"g" 
.violent  proceedings,  and  more  violent  threaten-  fcops  to 
ings  ;  and  wrote  a  letter  in  the  name  of  all  the  Becket- 
clergy  of  his  province  to  their  primate  ;  in  which 
they  reprefented,  with  great  freedom, — his  in- 
gratitude  to    his  gracious  fovereign,  who'  had 
raifed  him  from  a  low  condition  to  the  higheft 
honours ; — the  uncanonical  means  by  which  he 
had  obtained  his  fee ;  —  the  informality  and  fe- 
verity  of  his  cenfures  already  pronounced ; — the 
injuftice  and  danger  of  thofe  which  he  meditated 

*  Epiftol.  S.Thom«,  Ep.54.  «7  Id.  Ep.96.  too. 
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Cent.  Xli.  againft  the  King;  —  and  concluded  with  an  ap- 

1  "  '  '  -f  peal  to  the  Pope  againft  all  his  proceedings63. 
But  Becket  was  fo  far  from  being  reftrained  by 
this  letter,  to  which  he  wrote  a  very  long  and 
ipirited  anfwer,  that  he  prepared  in  earn  eft  to 
execute  his  threats.  With  this  refolution  he  ac- 
quainted the  Pope,  by  a  letter,  in  which  he 
painted  the  King  of  England  in  the  mod  odious 
colours,  as  a  cruel,  impious,  unrelenting  per- 
fecutor,  who  had  tried  and  condemned  Chrift, 
at  Northampton,  in  his  perfon.  69 

Hcnry'»  When  Henry  heard  of  Becket'  s  defign,  he  was 
much  alarmed;  and  called  a  council  of  his 

gainft  the  barons  and  prelates  at  Chinon  in  Touraine,  to 
conlider  what  was  to  be  done  to  prevent  his  ex- 

ened  ex-  communication,  or  to  guard  againft  its  confe- 
mum-  querices.  At  the  opening  of  this  council,  the 
King  is  faid  to  have  been  much  agitated,  to  have 
even  fried  tears,  and  to  have  fpoken  with  much 
bitternefs  againft  Becket,  who,  he  faid,  feemed 
to  be  determined  to  ruin  both  his  foul  and  body. 
After  long  deliberation,  the  council  could  think 
of  no  better  expedient  than  an  appeal  to  the 
Pope  ;  and  two  bifhops  were  fent  to  Pontigni  to 
notify  that  appeal.  When  thefe  prelates  reached 
the  place  of  his  retreat,  they  were  told,  that  the 
Archbiftiop  had  gone  a  few  days  before  to  Soif- 
fons,  to  perform  his  devotions  at  the  fhrine  of 
St.  Dranfius,  the  patron  of  combatants,  to  im- 
plore his  protection  in  that  dangerous  conflict  in 


Epiftol.  S.Thomse,  p.ia«.  *9  Id.  Ep.i»9. 
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which  he  was  engaged  againft  the  King  of  Eng-  Cent.xn. 
land.     This  prevented  their  giving  him  a  regular  '  —  "•—  •* 
notification  of  the  appeal70.     Henry,  ftill  appre- 
henfive  that  nothing  would  flop  the  furious  zeal 
of  Becket,  fent  orders  into  England,  to  guard 
the  fea-coafts  with  the  greateft  care,  to  fearch 
all  who  came  from  the  continent,  and  if  letters     . 
of  excommunication  or  interdict  were  found 
upon  any  perfon,  to  punifh  him,  if  he  was  a 
clergyman,  by  caftration  ;   if  he  was  a  layman, 
by  death71.     So  terrible  to  the  greateft  princes 
were  the  thunders  of  the  church  in  thofe  days  of 
darknefs  and  fuperftition  ! 

Becket,  in  his  return  from  the  fhrine  of  St. 


Dranfius,  full  of  confidence  in  the  protection  of  Prevfnted 
that  courageous  faint,  halted  at  Vizelay,  where  King  of 


he  defigned  to  pronounce  the  dreaded  anathema 
againft  his   fovereign,    on  Whitfunday  A.  D. 
1 1 66. ;  but  was  prevented  by  a  meflage  from  his  ^tins 
great  friend  the  King  of  France,  who  acquainted 
him,  that  Henry  had  fallen  into  a  dangerous  cates  bis 
ficknefs,  and  advifed  him  to  delay  the  final  fen-  n 
tence  againft  him  for  fome  time.    Not  daring  to 
difregard  this  advice,  and  yet  determined  to  do 
fomething  decifive,  he  mounted  the  roftrum  on 
Whitfunday,  and,  before  a  crowded  audience, 
publilhed  fentences  of  excommunication  againft 
all  the  King  of  England's  minifters  and  chief 
confidents,  by  name  j  declaring,  that  he  would 

70  Epift.  S.  Thorn*,  Ep.  140. 

71  See  Lord  Lyttleton's  Hift.  Henry  U.  oftaro,  vol.  4.  p. 4  71- 
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Centxn.  in  a  ihort  time  pronounce  a  fimilar  fentence 
~"y"~""J  againft  the  King  himfelf  if  he  did  not  fpeedily 
repent,  and  repair  the  injuries  he  had  done  to 
the  church.  At  the  fame  time,  he  declared  the 
impious  conflitutions  of  Clarendon  null  and 
void,  abfolved  all  the  bifhops  of  England  from 
the  unlawful  oath  they  had  taken  to  obey  them, 
and  excommunicated  all  perfons  who  paid  them 
any  regard7*.  Henry  was  fo  much  offended  at 
thefe  prefumptuous  proceedings,  that  he  threat- 
ened the  monks  of  the  Ciftertian  order,  that  he 
would  expel  them  out  of  all  his  dominions,  if 
they  entertained  his  enemy  the  Archbifliop  of 
Canterbury  any  longer  at  Pontigni ;  which  ob- 
liged him  to  remove  to  Sens  about  Martinmas 
A. D.I 1 66.,  where  an  honourable  afylum  was 
provided  for  him  by  the  King  of  France.73 
change  in  In  the  mean  time  the  agents  of  both  parties 
*et^)litic8  were  negotiating  with  great  eagernefs  at  the 
court  of  court  of  Rome  ;  and  thofe  of  the  Archbifliop, 
Rome.  October  22d,  A.  D.  1166.,  obtained  for  their 
mailer  a  legantine  commiffion  over  the  province 
of  Canterbury74.  This  was  not  only  a  mark  of 
the  Pope's  favour,  but  a  great  addition  of 
power  to  the  Archbifhop,  which  he  was  pre- 
paring to  ule  with  vigour,  when  the  balance 
fuddenly  turned  againft  him  at  the  court  of 
Rome.  This  change  in  the  papal  politics  was 
owing  to  feveral  circumftances  which  are  but 

•*  Epift.  S.  Thomse,  Li.  Ep.i4o.  »  Vita  S.Thomse,  U» 

74  Epift.  S.Thomae,  l.i.  Ep.iig. 
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imperfectly  known.  The  Emperor  had  gained  Cent.xn. 
fome  advantages  in  Italy,  which  made  His  '  r~~ 
Holinefs  fet  a  greater  value  on  the  favour  of  the 
King  of  England:  and  the1,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
f  errat,  who  was  one  of  the  Pope's  moft  powerful 
allies,  had  afked  one  of  Henry's  daughters  in 
marriage  for  his  fon,  and  warmly  feconded  the 
felicitations  of  the  royal  agents ;  who  were  alfb 
better  provided  with  money  than  thofe  of  the 
Archbimop75.  Thefe  agents  obtained  a  very 
foothing  letter  from  the  Pope  to  their  mafter  the 
King  of  England,  dated  December  aoth,  A.  D. 
1 1 66. ;  in  which  he  acquaints  him,  that  he  had 
given  a  commiffion  to  two  cardinals  to  determine 
all  controverfies  between  him  and  the  Archbimop 
of  Canterbury,  and  between  that  prelate  and  the 
bifliops  of  England  ;  and  that  thefe  legates  would 
fet  out  on  their  journey  in  January; — that  he 
had  given  his  legates  authority  to  abfolve  all  the 
King's  fervants  and  fubjecls  who  had  been  ex- 
communicated ; — and  that  he  had  inhibited  the 
Archbifliop  from  ifiuing  any  cenfures  again  ft 
him,  or  any  of  his  fubje6ts,  while  this  caufe  was 
depending.76 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  confirmation  of     1167. 
Becket  when  he  heard  of  this  bull,  efpecially  as  Confter- 
he  was  informed  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  King's  Becket° 
agents,  John  of  Oxford,  John  Cumin,  and  Ralph 
Tamiwurde,  had  obtained  copies  of  all  the  letters 

75  Epift.  S.Thomae,  Ep.  130. 

76  See  Lord  Lyttleton's  Hift.  Henry  II.  vol4.  o&avo,  p.  478,  479. 
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Cent.xn.  that  he  and  his  friends  had  written  to  the  Pope 
v""""v againft  the  King77.  Unwilling  to  believe  fo 
much  ill  news,  he  wrote  to  John  of  Poitou,  his 
agent  at  the  court  of  Rome,  earneftly  intreating 
him  to  difcover  the  truth,  and  acquaint  him 
with  it ;  adding,  "  If  thefe  things  which  are 
"  reported  be  true,  my  lord  the  Pope  hath  fuf- 
"  focated  and  flrangled  not  only  me,  but  alfo 
"  himfelf  and  all  the  clergy."  He  tells  him 
further,  that  fince  thefe  reports  arofe,  the  Englifh 
bifhops  and  clergy  paid  no  regard  to  his  com- 
mands, looking  on  his  depolition  as  unavoid- 
able ;  and  that  the  French  nobility  and  prelates, 
who  had  hitherto  entertained  his  exiled  friends, 
now  began  to  difcard  them.78 

He  Js  fup-  The  truth  is,  the  affairs  of  Becket  were  in  a 
y  very  bad  condition  at  this  time ;  and  it  is  highly 
rance,  probable  that  Henry  would  have  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory  in  this  famous  conteft,  if  the  King 
of  France  had  not  interpofed.  But  that  prince, 
whofe  reigning  paflions  were  bigotry  in  religion, 
and  enmity  to  the  King  of  England,  was  more 
difpleafed,  if  poffible,  than  Becket  himfelf,  with 
the  Pope ;  declaring,  that  he  would  not  fuffer 
the  legates  to  enter  his  dominions ;  and  that  he 
was  as  much  offended  with  them  as  if  they  had 
come  to  pull  the  crown  off  his  own  head79.  The 
ftrong  remonflrances  of  Louis,  the  loud  com- 
plaints and  importunities  of  Becket,  together 

77  Epift.  S.Thomae,  1. 1.  Ep.i64.  's  Id.  ibid.  Ep.i65. 

79  Id.  ibid.  Ep.i66. 
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with  fome  changes  in  the  political  ffete  of  ELI-  Cent.  xn. 
rope,  gave  a  new  turn  to  this  affair  lei's  favour- 
able  to  Henry.80 

Though  the  legates  (who  were  William  of  Duplicity 
Pavia,  a  cardinal  prieft,  and  a  declared  friend  of 
the  King  of  England,  and  Otto,  a  cardinal  dea- 
con, who  was  fufpected  to  be  of  a  venal  difpofi- 
tion,)  fet  out  from  Rome  in  January,  they  met 
with  fo  many  interruptions  in  their  journey,  from 
the  wars  in  Italy  and  other  caufes,  that  they  did 
not  reach  Montpellier  till  the  end  of  October 
A.D.  1167. SI  On  their  arrival  in  France,  a 
correfpondence  commenced  between  them  and 
Becket  on  the  fubject  of  their  commhTion  ;  in 
which  the  latter  difcovers  the  moll  intolerable 
arrogance  and  inflexible  obftinacy,  denying  that 
they  had  any  authority  to  a6l  as  judges,  but  only 
as  mediators  between  him  and  the  King Sz.  This 
mifunderftanding  about  the  nature  of  their  com- 
miffion,  was  owing  to  the  artful  din'ngenuous 
conduct  of  the  Pope,  who,  in  order  to  pleafe 
both  parties,  had  reprefented  it,  in  his  letters  to 
the  King,  as  a  commiffion  to  judge  and  deter- 
mine, but  in  his  letters  to  the  Archbimop  as  a 
commiffion  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation53.  The 
truth  feems  to  have  been,  that  the  Pope  had  given 
the  legates  a  commiffion  to  act  as  judges,  but  had 
given  them  alfo  fecret  inftructions  to  act  only  as 
mediators.84 

*°  Vita  S.  Thomse,  La.  c.  44.         "  Epift.  S.  Thomse,  La.  Ep.4. 

*'  Id.  1.  a.  Ep.  9, 10,  n,  12, 13. 
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Cent.xii.  When  the  legates  had  an  interview  with  the 
'  King  of  England  in  the  city  of  Maine,  foon  after 
fccnfionof  their  arrival  in  France,  and  communicated  their 
the  King.  jnftru&ions  to  that  prince,  he  expreffed  great 
difpleafure  that  thefe  inftruclions  were  different 
from  what  the  Pope  had  given  him  reafon  to 
expect.  He  complained  alfo,  that  the  Arch- 
bilhop  had  ftirred  up  both  the  King  of  France 
and  the  Earl  of  Flanders  to  make  war  upon 
him.  He  affirmed  likewife,  that  the  account 
which  had  been  given  to  the  Pope  by  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  was 
falfe ;  which  the  Englifh  bifhops  then  prefent 
alfo  attefted.  He  added  further,  that  if  any  laws 
had  been  made  in  his  own  time  inconfiflent  with 
the  laws  of  the  church,  he  was  willing  that  they 
fhould  be  abolifhed  j  and  at  the  requeft  of  the  • 
Englifh  bifhops  he  confented  that  the  legates 
fhould  act  either  as  judges  or  mediators  between 
him  and  the  Archbifhop.85 

inflexibi-  After  thefe  conceffions,  which  feemed  to  lay  a 
Beck*.  foundation  for  an  agreement,  the  legates,  with 
fome  difficulty,  procured  an  interview  with 
Becket,  November  ijrth,  A.D.  1167.;  at  which 
he  behaved  with  great  haughtinefs  and  inflexibi- 
lity, refuling  to  fubmit  to  them  as  judges,  and 
declining  to  give  them  any  ground  to  proceed 
upon  as  mediators  with  the  leafl  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs.  For  to  all  his  feeming  conceffions  he  con- 
itantly  added,  —  a  faving  of  the  honour  of  God, 

15  Epift.  S.  Thomse,  1.5.  Ep.  38. 
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—  of  the  apoftolic  fee, —  and  of  his  own  perfon,  Cem.xn. 

—  of  all  the  liberties  and  of  all  the  poffeffions  of 
the  church,  which   they  knew  the  King  would 
not  admit,  as  it  would  be  a  fource  of  endlefs 
difputes.86 

When  the  legates  reported  what  had  paffed  at  The  King 
this  interview  to  the  King  and  the  Englifli 
bifhops,  who  were  with  him  in  Normandy,  that 
prince  and  thefe  prelates  protefted,  that  they  had 
performed  their  part,  in  offering  to  fubmit  to 
them  either  as  judges  or  mediators,  and  that  the 
Archbifhop  had  not  performed  his  part,  as  he  had 
not  made  a  fimilar  fubmiffion ;  and  further,  in 
order  to  fcreen  themfelves  from  the  fevere  cen- 
fures  which  they  dreaded  from  that  enraged  pre- 
late, they  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  put  them- 
felves and  the  kingdom  of  England  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  holy  fee,  until  the 
feaft  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  year  following.  The 
King  and  biftiops  alfo  requefted  the  legates  to 
notify  their  appeal  to  the  Archbifhop,  and  to  in- 
hibit him  from  ifluing  any  cenfures  againft  them 
in  the  interval.  With  this  requeft  the  legates 
complied,  and  prohibited  the  Archbiihop,  in 
their  own,  and  in  the  Pope's  name,  from  in- 
fli6ling|any  cenfures  on  the  King  or  kingdom  of 
England  during  the  time  of  the  appeal87.  No 
hungry  lion  was  ever  more  enraged  at  having 
his  prey  torn  from  him  when  he  was  ready  to 
devour  it,  than  Becket  was  at  this  prohibition. 

•*  Epift. S.  Thorn*,  La.  Ep.aS.  30.  I?  Id. La.  Ep.29. 
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Cent. xii.  He  complained  of  it  to  the  Pope  and  cardinals 
^""^        in  the  bittereft  terms,  painting  the  King  of  Eng- 
land in  the  blacked  colours,  and  accufing  the 
legates  of  having  been  bribed  by  that  prince.88 
1168.         The  prohibition  of  the  Pope's  legates  produced 
Attempt  to  a  fufpenf}on  of  hoftilities  for  fome  time  between 

reconcile  x 

the  King     the  King  and  Becket,  who  was  restrained,  much 
and  Becket  againft  his  wiH}  from  launching  the  thunders  of 
the  church  againft  his  fovereign.     The  Earl  of 
Flanders  made  an  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  this 
long  and  violent  difpute,  and  in  order  to  this, 
he  brought  Becket  with  him,  about  Midfummer 
A.  D.  1168.,  to  the  place  appointed  for  a  con- 
ference between  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land.   But  Henry,  fecured  from  the  cenfures  of 
the  church  by  the  prohibition  of  the  legates, 
and  ftill  farther  by  a  bull  he  had  about  that  time 
received  from  the  Pope,  fufpending  the  Arch- 
bifhop's  fpiritual  authority  over  him  and  his  fub- 
je6ls  till  he  had  recovered  his  favour,   would 
make  no  advances  towards  a  reconciliation,  nor 
fo  much  as  admit  Becket  into  his  prefence.  That 
prelate  was  therefore  obliged  to  return  to  the 
place  of  his  retirement,  tormented  with  mortified 
pride  and  impotent  refentment.89 
1169.         The  kings  of  France  and  England  had  another 
Another     interview,  January  6th,  A.  D.  1169.,  at  which  a 
ward?!10"  treatv  of  peace  was  concluded.     Two  abbots, 
reconcilia-   with  Bernard   de  Corillo,  a   monk,    who  had 
*lon  "nr~ ,    acted  as  a  kind  of  mediators  between  the  two 

fuccefifuL 
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monarchs,  brought  Becket  with  them  to  the  Cent.  xn. 
place  of  this  interview,  in  hopes  of  bringing 
about  a    reconciliation  between   him   and    his 
fovereign.      To  accomplifh  this,  they  were  at 
great  pains  to  perfuade  that  haughty  prelate  to 
behave  in  the  mod  humble  and  refpe6tful  man- 
ner to  his  much-offended  prince,   in  order    to 
appeafe  his  anger,  and  facilitate  an  accommoda- 
tion ;  in  which,  being  feconded  by  the  King  of 
France,  and  all  the  princes  and  prelates  who 
were  prefent,  they  at  length  prevailed.      Ac- 
cordingly, when  he  was  introduced  to  Henry, 
he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  faid,   "  I  fubmit  my- 
"  felf  to  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  King,  to  the 
"  honour  of  God  and  the  King;"  a  form  of 
words  that  were  very  artfully  contrived,  and  full 
of  ambiguity.     This  did  not  efcape  the  penetra- 
tion of  Henry,  who  expreffed  his  diffatisfaciion 
with  this  form  of  fubmiffion,  and  inlifted  that 
the  Archbifhop  fliould  promife,  in  plain  words, 
"  That  he  would  obey  thofe  laws  and  cuftoms 
"  which  the  holy  archbifhops  of  Canterbury  had 
"  obeyed  in  the  times   of  former  kings,  and 
"  which  he  had  folemnly  fworn  to  obey."     This 
Becket  refufed  to  do  ;  alleging  that  his  prede- 
ceflbrs  had  not  been  preffed  to  make  fuch  a  pro- 
mife.    But  the  King  infilling  upon  it,  and  many  ' 
of  the  nobles  and  bifhops  vehemently  urging 
him  to  comply,  he  at  laft  confented  to  make  the 
promife  required,  with  a  faving  of  the  honour 
of  God  and  of  the  rights  of  his  order90.     The 

»°  Epift.  S.Thomae,  1.4.  Ep.  8. 
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Cent.  xn.  King,  well  knowing  what  was  intended  by  thefe 
favings,  rejected  this  offer;  and,  addreffing  him- 
felf  to  the  King  of  France,  faid,  with  an  af- 
fecling  air  and  tone  of  voice,  "  My  liege  lord, 
"  I  earneftly  entreat  your  attention.  I  know 
"  that  whatever  happens  to  difpleafe  him,  he 
"  will  fay  is  contrary  to  the  honour  of  God,  and 
"  the  rights  of  his  order.  But  that  it  may  ap- 
"  pear  to  all  the  world  that  I  do  not  oppofe  the 
"  honour  of  God,  or  the  real  rights  of  his  order, 
"  I  here  make  this  offer :  —  There  have  been 
"  many  kings  of  England  before  me,  fome 
"  weaker  and  others  greater  than  I  am  j  there 
"  have  been  alfo  many  great  and  holy  men, 
"  archbifhops  of  Canterbury  before  him  ;  let 
"  him  behave  towards  me  as  the  greateft  and 
"  moft  holy  of  his  predeceflbrs  behaved  towards 
"  the  weakefl  of  mine,  and  I  am  fatisfied91." 
This  fpeech  had  no  little  influence  on  the  au- 
dience, who  cried  out,  that  the  King's  conce£ 
fions  were  fufficient ;  and  the  Archbifliop  re- 
maining filent,  the  King  of  France  added, "  My 
"  Lord  Archbifliop,  why  do  you  hefitate  ?  Peace 
"  is  now  in  your  offer."  But  Becket,  with  an 
invincible  firmnefs,  that  could  not  be  fhaken, 
either  by  the  threats  of  his  enemies,  nor  the 
moft  earneft  intreaties  of  his  friends,  adhered  to 
his  former  favings ;  and  the  conference  broke  off 
without  effe6l92.  This  gave  many  of  the  French 
nobility  unfavourable  impreflions  of  him  as  a 

»'  Vita  S.  Thomae,  L  a.  c.  45;  *  Id.  ibid. 
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perfon  of  intolerable  pride  and  obftirracy  ;  and  Cent.  xn. 
even  his  great  friend  and  patron  Louis  was  for  a 
little  time  difgufted. 

At  a  fecond  interview  between  the  two  kings,  A  third  at- 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  another  attempt  ^J^ 
was  made  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  be-  the  King 
tween  Henry  and  Becket ;  and  in  order  to  render  ^  Beck€t 
the  former  more  tractable,  a  bull  was  delivered 
to  him,  in  which  the  Pope  declared,  that  if  he 
was  not  reconciled  to  the  Archbifhop  before  the 
beginning  of  next  Lent,  he  would  reftore  that 
prelate  to  the  full  exercife  of  his  fpiritual  autho- 
rity over  him  and  his  kingdom.  Henry,  well 
knowing  what  ufe  would  be  made  of  that  autho- 
rity if  it  was  reflored,  propofed  to  the  two 
priors,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  be 
mediators  in  this  negotiation,  that  he  would 
permit  the  Archbifliop  to  return  into  England, 
and  enjoy  all  the  emoluments  of  his  fee,  if  he 
would  only  promife  to  behave  towards  him  as 
former  archbifhops  had  behaved  towards  former 
kings.  When  that  was  reported  to  Becket,  he 
confented  to  make  that  promife  with  a  faving 
of  the  rights  of  his  order  ;  and  as  the  King  obfli- 
nately  perfifted  in  rejecting  this  faving,  and  the 
prelate  as  obftinately  perfifted  in  adhering  to  it, 
all  the  efforts  of  the  mediators  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  were  in  vain.93 

After  this  negotiation  had  terminated  without  Becket  ex- 
effecl;,  both  parties  became  more  exafperated  commum' 
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Cent.xn.  than  ever,  and  all  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  feemed 
UT~V'7~~'  to  be  at  an  end.      Becket,  in  his  letters  to  the 

ral  perions  .  .       .  *»  '  '    t         /•  TT  i       i  • 

of  high  lope,  at  this  time,  fpeaks  or  Henry  in  the  bit- 
rank,  tereil  terms,  as  a  more  cruel  tyrant  and  perfecu- 
tor  than  Herod94.  As  foon  as  Lent  commenced, 
he  refumed  the  exercife  of  his  fpiritual  autho- 
rity ;  and,  without  confulting  the  Pope,  thun- 
dered out  fentences  of  excommunication  againft 
many  of  the  greateft  men,  both  among  the  cler- 
gy and  laity,  particularly  againft  the  Bilhops  of 
London  and  Saliibury,  the  Archdeacon  of  Can- 
terbury, and  his  vicar,  Hugh  Earl  of  Chefter, 
Richard  de  Lucy,  chief  jufticiary,  Negil  de 
Sackville,  Thomas  Fitzbernard,  William  Giffard, 
&c.  &c.05 

Two  nun-  While  Becket  was  thus  employed  in  launching 
ciosfrom  the  thunders  of  the  church,  Henry  was  not  idle, 
endeavour  ^e  gave  orders  to  his  ambaffadors  at  Beneven- 
to  make  turn,  where  the  Pope  then  reiided,  to  labour 
1*  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs  to  perfuade  His 
Holinefs  to  tranflate  Becket  from  Canterbury  to 
fome  other  fee.  As  this  feemed  to  be  the  only 
expedient  for  terminating  this  fatal  difpute,  and 
the  King's  heart  was  greatly  fet  upon  it,  he  gave 
them  authority  to  otter  the  Pope  a  prefent  often 
thoufand  marks, — to  procure  him  peace  with  the 
Emperor  and  Roman  nobility,— and  to  allow  him 
to  fill  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  all  the  other 
'  fees  that  were  then  vacant  in  England 96.  But 

94  Epift.  S.ThomzE,  Ep.  79.  1.3. 
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thefe  tempting  offers  were  rejected,  *the  Pope  Cent.  XII. 
fufpe6ling  that  they  were  too  great  to  be  faith-  l v 
fully  performed ;  and  all  that  the  ambafladors 
could  obtain  was  a  promife,  that  His  Holinefs 
would  fend  two  nuncios  into  Normandy,  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace  between  the  King  and  the  Arch- 
bifhop.  Accordingly  Vivian  Archdeacon  of 
Rome,  and  Gratian  fubdeacon,  were  nominated; 
and  having  received  their  commiffion  and  in- 
ftruc"bions,  they  fet  out  for  Normandy,  and  were 
received  with  great  refpect  by  the  King,  at  Dam- 
front,  Auguft  23d,  A.  D.  1169. 97  Thefe  nun- 
cios had  feveral  long  conferences  with  Henry,  at 
different  places,  in  the  months  of  Auguft  and 
September;  but  though  they  feemed  to  be  fome- 
times  on  the  very  point  of  making  peace,  new 
difficulties  ftill  arofe,  and  all  their  labours 
proved  finally  unfuccefsful :  on  which  they  left 
Normandy  foon  after  Michaelmas. 9S 

After  the  departure  of  the  nuncios,  Henry's  Term^of 
apprehenfions  of  an  excommunication  and  inter-  rfconcjlia- 
di6t  increafed  fo  much,  that  he  fent  a  meffenger  pofed  by 
after  Vivian,  with  a  letter,  earneftly  intreatinsr  Becketare 

i  .  :  .  &  rejected  by 

him  to  return,  and  relume  his  negotiations,  giv-  Henry, 
ing  him  ftronger  affurances  that  they  would  be  and  thofe 
crowned  with  fuccefs.     With  this  requeft  Vivian  by°Henry 
complied,  to  the  great  difiatisfacTion  of  Becket,  Reeled  by 
who  was  impatient  to  proceed  to  extremities M.  E 

97  Epift.  S.  Thomae,  Ep.  6. 1. 3. 

91  Gervas,  apud  X  Script,  col.  1407. 

"  Epift.  S.  Thomse,  Ep.  9, 10. 1. 3. 

But 
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Cent.  xn.  But  he  did  not  venture  to  difobey  a  letter  fent  him 
by  the  nuncio,  requiring  him  to  attend  an  inter- 
view of  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  which 
was  to  be  at  St.  Deny s,  November  i5th,  A.D. 
1 169.  Having  come  to  Paris,  he  lent  a  petition 
to  the  King,  containing  the  conditions  on  which 
he  was  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  his  fovereign, 
which  amounted  to  a  full  reftoration  of  himfelf, 
and  of  all  who  had  followed  his  fortunes,  to  all 
the  rights  and  pofieffions  which  they  had  enjoyed 
before  they  left  England.  He  alfo  claimed  all 
the  churches  and  prebends  belonging  to  the 
church  of  Canterbury  that  had  become  vacant 
fince  his  retreat,  that  he  might  difpofe  of  them  as 
he  pleafed  I0°.  This  laft  article  was  very  di£ 
agreeable  to  Henry,  as  it  would  have  produced 
the  expulfion  of  his  own  friends  from  many  valu- 
able livings,  to  make  way  for  thofe  of  the  Arch- 
bifhop ;  and  the  whole  petition  was  couched  in 
fuch  ambiguous  terms,  that  he  declined  to  grant 
it ;  but  propofed  the  following  plain  and  fhort 
terms,  to  which  he  was  willing  to  give  his  con- 
fent:  "  That  the  Archbifhop  (hould  have  his 
"  church,  and  all  the  pofleflions  of  it  that  had 
"  been  held  by  his  predeceffors,  and  as  they  had 
"  been  held  by  them  I0f."  This  form,  for  very 
obvious  reafons,  was  rejected  by  the  Archbifliop ; 
elpecially  as  the  King  had  declared  his  refolution 
not  to  give  him  the  kifs  of  peace,  which  in  thofe 
times  was  efleemed  an  eflential  ceremony  in  all 

*"  Epift.  S. Thorn*,  1. 3.  Ep.  62.  I01  Id.  ibid. 

recon- 
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reconciliations  10%     Vivian  having  thifs  failed  in  Cent.  xii. 
his   fecond    attempt  to   bring    about  a    peace  '      ^"^ 
between  thofe  two  jealous  and  inflamed  oppo- 
nents, returned  to  Italy  in  great  difcontent. 

As  Henry  now  dreaded  that  a  fentence  of  ex-  Precau- 
communication    would    be    immediately    pro-tlonsto 

.  prevent 

nounced  againft  himfelf,  and  an  interdict  laid  on  the  fen- 
his  kingdom,  by  the  Archbifhop,  he  made  hafte  tenceof 
to  take  the  moft  effectual  meafures  to  prevent 


thefe  fentences  from  being  executed,  or  even  being  pub- 
publifhed  in  England.  With  this  view  he  fent  England. 
over  his  royal  injunctions,  forbidding  all  inter- 
courfe  between  his  fubjects  and  the  Pope  or 
Archbifhop  ;  declaring  it  high  treafon  to  bring 
any  interdict  from  either  of  them  into  England, 
or  to  pay  any  obedience  to  fuch  interdict  ;  con- 
fifcating  all  the  poffeffions  of  all  who  fhould  in 
any  way  favour  the  Pope  and  Archbifhop,  toge- 
ther with  the  poffeffions  of  all  their  relations;  and 
finally  commanded  Peter-pence  to  be  paid  into 
the  royal  treafury,  and  not  to  the  Pope163.  To  ren- 
der thefe  injunctions  more  effectual,  an  oath  was 
required  from  all  perfons,  that  they  would  obferve 
them  j  which  was  cheerfully  given  by  the  laity  of 
all  ranks,  but  generally  refufed  by  the  clergy.  I04 
This  was  not  the  only  means  employed  by 
Henry  to  prevent  or  guard  againft  the  cenfures 
of  his  adverfary.  He  fent  directions  to  his  agents  tion  fettled 

in  the 
court  of 
101  Du  Cange,  doff.  voc.  Ofculum  Pacis.  Rome. 

IOJ  Gervas  Chron.  apud  X  Script.  coL  1409. 
"»  Epift.  S.  Thorn*,  1.  3.  Ep.  65. 

at 
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Cent,  .xii  at  the  papal  court,  to  fettle  the  terms  of  an 
"~""v '  accommodation  between  him  and  Becket,  with 
the  Pope  in  perfon,  which  they  at  length  accom- 
plifhed  ;  and  the  following  form  of  pacification 
propofed  by  them  was  approved  of  by  His  Holi- 
nefs :  "  That  for  the  love  of  God,  of  the  Pope, 
"  and  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  King  would 
"  permit  the  Archbifliop  to  return  to  his  church 
t;  in  fafety,  and  to  have  and  hold  it  in  peace, 
"  together  with  all  the  pofTeffions  he  had  before 
"  he  left  England.  The  lame  to  all  who  were 
"  in  exile  on  his  account I05."  To  bring  about 
an  accommodation  on  this  plan,  the  Pope 
gave  a  commiffion  to  the  Archbimop  of  Rouen 
and  the  Biftiop  of  Nevers ;  and  as  he  appre- 
hended fome  difficulty  would  occur  about  the 
kifs  of  peace,  which  the  King  had  fworn  in  his 
anger  he  would  never  give  to  Becket,  he  abfolved 
him  from  his  oath,  and  inflru6led  thefe  com- 
miflioners  to  prefs  him  as  much  as  poffible  to 
give  it ;  but  if  they  could  not  prevail,  they  were 
then  to  perfuade  the  Archbimop  to  accept  of  it 
from  Prince  Henry.  Thefe  prelates  were  alfo 
authorifed  to  abfolve  all  thofe  whom  Becket  had 
excommunicated. 105 

Commif-        The  King  of  England's  agents  were  at  this  time 
fionofthe  £Q  fuccefsfui  in  their  negotiations  at  the  court  of 

.rope  to  ° 

crown        Rome,  that  they  obtained  another  favour    for 
Pnnc«       fam  from  His  Holinefs.     This  was  a  bull  im- 

Henry. 

powering  Roger,  Archbifhop  of  York,  to  crown 

'•»  Epift,  S.  Thomse,  1.  5.  F.p.  i.  '*  Id.  ibid.  Ep.  a,  3, 4. 

Prince 
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Prince  Henry;  a  project  which  his  tod>indulgent  Cent.  xir. 
father  had  very  much  at  heart,  but  had  been  v  "**"* 
prevented  from  executing  by  his  quarrel  with 
Becket,  who  claimed  an  exclufive  right  to  per- 
form that  office  I07.  Richard  Barre  brought  this 
bull,  with  the  commiffion  to  the  Archbifhop  of 
Rouen  and  the  Bifhops  of  Nevers,into  Normandy, 
in  February  A.  D.  1  1  70.  ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  Henry  failed  into  England  to  carry 
his  favourite  defign  of  crowning  his  fon  into 
execution.  Thefe  fuccefles  of  the  royal  agents 
put  Becket  into  a  rage,  that  feems  to  have 
approached  to  madnefs.  In  his  letters  to  the 
Pope  and  cardinals,  he  tells  them  in  the  plained 
terms,  —  that  they  had  been  bribed,  —  that  they 
had  abfolved  the  devil  and  crucified  Chrifl,  — 
and  that  he  would  make  no  more  applications  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  where  none  but  wicked  men 
prevailed.108 

The  departure  of  Henry  from  the  continent,  Reconci- 
prevented  the  papal  nuncios  from  commencing 


their  negotiations  for  a  peace  between  him  and  Henry  and 
Becket  fo  foon  as  they  intended.     This  ferved  Becket' 
ftill  further  to  inflame  the  fury  of  that  prelate,  to 
which  he    gave   vent,    by  writing  threatening 
letters  to  the  bifliops  of  England  to  deter  them 
from  crowning  the  young  King,  and  by  laying 
an  interdict  upon  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  ports 
were  fo  carefully  guarded,  and  the  danger  of 


IC7  See  Appendix,  No.  16.  to  Lord  Lyttleton's  Hjft.  Hen.  II.  vol.  4. 
o&avo,  p.  498.  Io3  Epift.  S.  Thorn*,  I.  5.  Ep.ao,  ai. 

bringing 
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Cent.  XII.  bringing  over  thefe  letters  was  fo  great,  that 
none  of  them  were  made  public,  01  produced  any 
effect  J°9.  The  King  having  accomplifhed  the 
coronation  of  his  fon,  and  fettled  his  other  affairs 
in  England,  returned  to  the  continent,  and  held 
feveral  conferences  with  the  nuncios,  in  which 
all  the  articles  of  reconciliation  between  him  and 
Becket  were  agreed  upon,  except  that  of  the  kifs 
of  peace.  This  Henry  ftruggled  earneflly  to 
avoid  promiiing,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  invincible  pertinacity  of  the  prelate; 
and  thought  himfelf  very  happy,  that  by  the 
mod  earned  intreaties  he  obtained  a  delay  of  that 
ceremony  at  their  firfl  interview,  becaufe  it  was 
to  be  in  the  territories  of  France  "°.  All  pre- 
liminaries being  thus  adjufted,  the  Archbifhop 
was  conducted  in  great  date  to  an  audience  of  his 
fovereign,  July  22d,  A.D.  1170.,  in  a  meadow 
near  Fretvile  (in  which  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  had  held  conferences  the  two  preceding 
days),  where  the  French  and  Englifh  courts, 
with  a  prodigious  multitude  of  people  of  all  ranks, 
were  aflembled.  As  foon  as  the  King  faw  the 
Archbifhop  approaching,  he  put  fpurs  to  his 
horfe,  and  advanced  to  meet  him,  with  his  head 
uncovered.  The  prelate  intended  to  have  fpoken 
firft,  'but  the  King  prevented  him,  by  a  mod 
gracious  addrefs  ;  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
led  him  afide,  and  entered  into  a  familiar  conver- 


Epift.  S.  Thomae,  1.  4.  Ep.  44»  45  >  46.  1.  5-  Ep-  3°-  35>  3*>  &c. 
Id.  1.  5.  Ep.  iz.     Stephanides  Vita  S.  Thorn*,  p.  68. 
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fation  with  him.  But  all  this  condefceniion  of  Cent.xii. 
his  fovereign  feems  to  have  made  little  or  no 
impreffion  on  the  heart  of'Becket.  For,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  of  this  tranfa6lion,  he 
made  a  long  difcourfe,  enumerating  all  the 
injuries  the  King  had  done  to  the  church ; 
dwelling  long  on  that  greateft  injury  of  per- 
mitting his  fon  to  be  crowned  by  the  Archbiihop 
of  York ;  and  infifting,  that  he  mould  make 
ample  reparation  for  all  thefe  injuries,  and  per- 
mit thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in  them  to  be 
duly  cenfured;  to  which  the  King  affented.  On 
which  the  Archbifhop  difmounted,  in  order  to 
throw  himfelf  at  his  feet :  but  in  this  alfo  he  was 
prevented  by  Henry,  who  (looped  fo  low  as  to 
hold  his  ftirrup,  and  aflift  him  in  remounting. 
After  this  the  terms  of  the  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion, as  they  had  been  fettled,  were  publicly 
read  by  the  Archbifhop  of  Sens,  and  ratified  by 
the  King ;  on  which  the  other  exiles,  who  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Becket,  were  introduced, 
and  gracioufly  received.  Henry  then  deured  the 
Archbifhop  to  declare  his  forgivenefs  of  all  thofe 
who  had  incurred  his  difpleafure  in  the  late  dif- 
pute,  as  he  had  now  forgiven  all  who  had  in- 
curred his  refentment.  But  to  this  mod  reafon- 
able  propofal,  the  artful  prelate,  who  meditated 
revenge  againfl  all  his  adverfaries,  returned  an 
evafive  anfwer  ;  pretending  that  fome  of  thefe 
perfons  were  more,  and  fome  of  them  lefs  cri- 
minal ;  fome  of  them  were  excommunicated  by 
the  Pope,  and  fome  of  them  by  other  prelates  ; 

and 
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Cent.  xii.  and  therefore  he  could  only  promife  in  general, 
' — r~"-'  that  if  any  of  them  failed  of  obtaining  forgive- 

nefs  in  the  end,  it  would  be  his  own  fault.111 
Becket's          After  this  Iong-expe6led  peace  was  thus  con- 
agents  m     eluded,  the  Archbifliop  difpatched   his  agents 
England.     *nt°  England,  who   carried  with   them  letters 
from  Henry  to  the  young  King,  acquainting  him 
with  the  concluiionof  the  peace,  and  command- 
ing, that  all  their  eftates  and  poffeffions  mould 
be  reflored  to  the  Archbiihop  and  the  other 
exiles I!Z.     When  thefe  agents  had  been  fome 
time  in   England,  they  wrote  to  Becket,  that 
they  had  met  with  a  very  cold  reception; — that 
every  body  fhunned  their  company,  and  difbe- 
lieved  their  report  of  the  peace; — that  when  they 
prefented  the  royal  mandate  to  theyoung  King  on 
the  Monday  after  Michael  mas,  he  appointed  them 
to  return  ten  days  after  to  receive  an  anfwer ;  — 
and  concluded  with  advifing  him  not  to  return 
to  England  until  he  had  really  regained  the  favour 
of  the   King"3.     The  truth   is,  that   Henry's 
reconciliation  to  Becket  was  far  from  being  cor- 
dial, and  therefore  he  was  not  very  preffing  for 
the  immediate  execution  of  the  conditions  of  it; 
and  few  imagined  it  would  be  of  long  continu- 
ance.    That  prelate,  however,  made  bitter  com- 
plaints to  the  King  of  this  delay  of  reftoring  the 
pofleffions  of  his  fee,  and  tranfmitted  the  letters 

111  Epift.  S.  Thomse,  I.  5.  p.  46,  47« 
12  Gervas  apud  X  Script,  col.  1413. 
J-  Epift.  S.  Thorn*,  1. 5.  Ep.  53. 

of 
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of  his  agents  to  the  Pope,  with  whom  he  flood  Cent.xn. 
in  the  very  highefl  degree  of  favour,  and  from        *""" 
whom  he  obtained  authority  to  inflict  the  higheft 
cenfures  on  his  adverfaries,  particularly  on  the 
Archbilhop  of  York  for   crowning   the  young 
King,  and  on  the  bilhops  of  London,  Salifbury, 
Rochefter,  &c.  for  affifting  at  that  folemnity114. 
This  laft  favour  was  verv  agreeable  to  his  vin- 

*/        o 

dietive  temper,  and  he  refolved  to  ufe  it  in  the 
mod  effectual  manner;  and  he  even  folicited  a 
power  of  inflicting  the  fame  cenfures  on  the 
King1!5.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  was 
granted. 

Becket  had  two  conferences  with  the  King  Becket, 
after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace ;  but  as  they  ^™%ef 
were  fpent  in  mutual  complaints,  they  contri-  him  fen- 
buted  nothing  to  the  refloration  of  real  friend-  tences  of 

a  '  it'  -i  -i  ft-     excommu- 

niip"6.     At  length  having  taken  leave  or   his  nication 

Heady  friend  and  patron  the  King  of  France,  and  andfufpen- 

of  the  prelates  and  nobles  who  had  generoufly 

fupported  him  and  his  friends  in  their  exile,  he 

fet  out  from  Sens  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 

ber,  under  the  conduct  of  John  of  Oxford,  one 

of  his  greateft  enemies,  who  was  appointed  by 

Henry  to  attend  him  into  England,  and  arrived 

at  Whitfand,  a  fea-port  in  Flanders,  towards  the 

end  of  that  month"7.     While  he  waited  there  for 

a  fair  wind,  he  found  means  to  fend  over  three 

"*  Epift.S.Thomz,  l.j.     Ep.52-54.  66,  67. 

115  Id.  ibid.  Ep.ja.  "6  Stephanides  Vita  S.  Thomae,  p.yo, 

117  Vita  S.Thomw,  1.3.  c.3.  p.  no. 

VOL.  y.  -     c  c  bulls, 
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Cent.Xir.  bulls,  one  for  fufpending  the  Archbifhop  of  York, 
"~V~~""J  and  the  other  two  for  excommunicating  the 
bifhops  of  London  and  Salifbury,  which  were 
actually  conveyed  to  thefe  prelates.  Nothing 
could  be  more  inexcufable  than  this  conduct,  as 
it  was  declaring  war  at  the  very  moment  he  pre- 
tended to  return  in  peace.  Accordingly  this 
action  excited  univerfal  indignation  againft  him, 
and  proved  the  caufe  of  his  ruin.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  laft  day  of  November  he  failed  from 
Whitfand,  and  landed  next  day  at  Sandwich,  from 
which  port  he  had  departed  fix  years  and  three 
weeks  before ;  all  which  time  he  had  fpent  in 
exile1'8.  John  of  Oxford,  though  no  real  friend, 
protected  him  from  the  infults  of  fome  armed 
men  at  his  landing,  who  commanded  him  in  a 
threatening  tone  to  abfolve  the  excommunicated 
bifhops.  "9 

Troubles  The  day  after,  he  entered  Canterbury  in  a 
excommu-  kind  °^  triumpnj  attended  by  a  great  crowd  of 
nicated  the  clergy  and  common  people ;  and  next  morn< 
ing  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  agents  of  the 
bifhops  who  had  been  excommunicated,  demand- 
ing their  abfolution,  which  he  refufed120.  On 
the  return  of  their  agents  to  Dover  with  this 
anfwer,  thefe  prelates  determined  to  go  over  into 
Normandy,  to  implore  the  protection  of  their 
fovereign  againft  the  violence  of  their  primate. 
The  young  King  was  no  lefs  incenfed  againft 

118  Vita  S.  Thomse,  1. 3.  c.  4.    Stephanides  Vita  S.  Thorn*,  p.  7  2. 
;»  Epift.S.Th.gmjB,1.5.  Ep.75.  '»  Id.  ibid. 

Becket, 
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Becket,  as  the  fevere  cenfures  which  he  had  Cent.xn. 
inflicted  on  thofe  prelates  for  afiifting  at  his  co-  v      v"~" 
ronation  feemed  to  call  in  queftion  its  validity. 
He  fent  fome  of  the  officers  of  his  court  to  Can- 
terbury to  demand  the  abfolution  of  the  bilhops; 
but  in  vain.  *! 

When  Becket  had  refted  about  eight  days  at  Becket's 
Canterbury,  where  he  had  been  vifited  by  very  Progrel^d 
few  perfons  of  rank,  he  fet  out  with  a  detign  to  return  to 
wait  upon  the  young  King  at  Woodftock,  in  Canter- 
order  to  appeafe  his  anger,  and  regain  his  favour, 
by  valuable  prefents,  and  other  means.  As  he 
approached  London,  of  which  he  was  a  native, 
prodigious  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
came  out  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him 
through  the  city  to  his  lodgings  in  Southwark 
with  loud  acclamations ;  in  return  for  which  he 
fcattered  amongll  them  both  money  and  epifco- 
pal  benedictions.  But  his  vanity  was  foon  after 
mortified  by  a  meffage  from  the  young  King,  for- 
bidding him  to  proceed  any  further,  or  to  enter 
any  royal  town  or  caftle  ;  and  commanding  him 
to  return  immediately  to  Canterbury,  and  confine 
himfelf  within  the  precincls  of  his  church122. 
After  hefitating  fome  time,  he  refolved  to  com- 
ply with  this  meflage ;  and  returned  to  Canter- 
bury, efcorted  by  a  company  of  armed  men,  to 
protect  him  from  any  fudden  aflault.  Here  he 
refided  about  a  week  in  great  folitude,  receiving 

111  Epift.  S.Thomae,  1.5.  Ep.73. 

ta  Stephanides  Vita  S.  Thoraae,  p.  75. 
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Cent.xn.  daily  accounts  of  frefh  infults  offered  tohisfriends, 
""* ^  and  depredations  committed  on  his  eftates ; 
which  made  him  fay  to  one  of  his  greatefl  con- 
fidents. That  he  was  now  convinced  this  quarrel 
would  not  end  without  blood  ;  but  that  he  was 
determined  to  die  for  the  liberties  of  thechurch  "3. 
On  Chriftmas  day  he  preached  in  the  cathedral ; 
and  at  the  end  of  his  fermon  pronounced  a  fen- 
,  tence  of  excommunication  againil  Ranulph  de 
Broc  (his  great  enemy),  Robert  de  Broc,  and 
almoil  all  the  King's  mod  familiar  fervants,  with 
vifible  marks  of  the  mod  violent  anger  in  his 
voice  and  countenance.124 

Paffionate  When  the  Archbifhop  of  York,  with  the 
of  AC  W  bifliops  of  London  and  Salifbury,  arrived  in 
King.  Normandy,  they  threw  themfelves  at  the  King's 
feet,  and  implored  his  protection  from  that  dif- 
grace  and  ruin  with  which  they  were  threatened 
by  the  primate,  painting  the  violence  of  his  pro- 
ceedings againft  themfelves,  and  others,  in  fuch 
flrong  colours,  that  Henry  fell  into  one  of  thofe 
violent  fits  of  pafiion  to  which  he  was  liable.  In 
the  height  of  his  fury  he  cried  out. — "  Shall 
"  this  fellow,  who  came  to  court  on  a  lame 
"  horfe,  with  all  his  eftate  in  a  wallet  behind 
"  him,  trample  upon  his  King,  the  royal  family, 
"  and  the  whole  kingdom  ?  Will  none  of  all 
"  thofe  lazy  cowardly  knights  whom  I  main- 
"  tain,  deliver  me  from  this  turbulent  prieft?"125 

IW  Stephanides  Vita  S.  Thorn*,  p.  78. 

"*  Vita  S.Thomse,  1.3.  c.io.  p.n8.  I2S  Id.  ibid.  p.  119. 
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This  paffionate  exclamation  made  too  deep  an  Cent.xu. 
impreffion  on  fome  of  thofe  who  heard  it,  par- 
ticularly  on  the  four  following  barons,  Reginald  killed. 
Fitz-Urfe,  William  cle  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Mor- 
vile,  and  Richard  Breto,  who  formed  a  refolu- 
tion,  either  to  terrify  the  Archbifhop  into  fub- 
miffion,  or  to  put  him  to  death.  Having  laid 
their  plan,  they  left  the  court  at  different  times, 
and  took  different  routes,  to  prevent  fufpicion  j 
but  being  conducted  by  the  devil,  as  fome 
monkifh  hiftorians  tell  us,  they  all  arrived  at  the 
,  caftle  of  Ranulph  de  Broc,  about  fix  miles  from 
Canterbury  on  the  fame  day,  December  28th, 
and  almoft  at  the  fame  hour126.  Here  they 
fettled  the  whole  fcheme  of  their  proceedings, 
and  next  morning  early  fet  out  for  Canterbury, 
accompanied  by  a  body  of  refolute  men, '.  with 
arms  concealed  under  their  clothes.  Thefe  men 
they  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  city  to  pre- 
vent any  interruption  from  the  citizens.  The 
four  barons  above  named  then  went  unarmed 
with  twelve  of  their  company,  to  the  archiepifco- 
pal  palace,  about  eleven  o'clock  forenoon,  and 
were  admitted  into  the  apartment  were  the 
Archbifhop  fat  converfing  with  fome  of  his 
clergy.  After  their  admiflion  a  long  filence 
enfued,  which  was  at  length  broken  by  Regi- 
nald Fitz-Urfe,  who  told  the  Archbifliop,  that 
they  were  fent  by  the  King  to  command  him  to 
abfolve  the  prelates,  and  others,  whom  he  had 

"*'  Stephanides  Vita.  S.  Thomw,  9.78,  79. 
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Cent.xn.  excommunicated  ;  and  then  to  go  to  Winchefter, 
and  make  fatisfadliori  to  the  young  King,  whom 
he  had  endeavoured  to  dethrone127.  On  this  a 
very  long  and  violent  altercation  followed,  in 
the  courfe  of  which  they  gave  feveral  hints,  that 
his  life  was  in  danger  if  he  did  not  comply.  But 
he  remained  undaunted  in  his  refufal.  At  their 
departure  they  charged  his  fervants  not  to  allow 
him  to  flee  j  on  which  he  cried  out  with  great 
vehemence, — "  Flee !  I  will  never  flee  from  any 
"  man  living.  I  am  not  come  to  flee,  but  to 
"  defy  the  rage  of  impious  affaffins'28."  When 
they  were  gone,  his  friends  blamed  him  for  the 
roughnefs  of  his  anfwers,  which  had  inflamed  the 
fury  of  his  enemies,  and  earneftly  prefTed  him  to 
make  his  efcape  j  but  he  only  anfwered, — "  I 
«c  have  no  need  of  your  advice. — I  know  what  I 
"  ought  to  do."  The  barons  with  their  accom- 
plices, finding  their  threats  were  ineffectual,  put 
on  their  coats  of  mail ;  and  taking  each  a  fword 
in  his  right  hand,  and  an  ax  in  his  left,  returned 
to  the  palace  ;  but  found  the  gate  fhut.  When 
they  were  preparing  to  break  it  open,  Robert  de 
Broc  conducted  them  up  a  back  flair,  and  let 
them  in  at  a  window.  A  cry  then  arofe,  "  they 
66  are  armed !  they  are  armed !"  on  which  the 
clergy  hurried  the  Arehbifhop  almoft  by  force 
into  the  church,  hoping  that  the  facrednefs  of 
the  place  would  protect  him  from  violence. 

127  Stephanides  Vita  S.  Thorase,  p.  81.  » 

118  Vita  S.  Thorns,  I.3.  c.i*. 
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They  would  alfo  have  flmt  the  door,  but  he  Cent.xn. 

cried  out, — "  Begone,  ye  cowards!  I  charge  you  *•  •-v-1-' 

"  on  your  obedience,  do  not  fhut   the  door. 

"  What!    will  you  make  a  caftle  of  a  church?" 

The  confpirators  having  fearched  the  palace, 

came  to  the  church,  and  one  of  them  crying, — 

"  Where  is  that  traitor  ?    where  is  the  Arch- 

"  bifliop  ?"    Becket  advanced  boldly  and  faid, 

"  Here  I  am,  an  archbifhop,  but  no  traitor  1*' 

"  Flee,"  cried  the  confpirator,  "  or  you  are  a 

"  dead   man."     "  I  will  never  flee,"  replied 

Becket.     William  de  Tracy  then  took  hold  of 

his  robe,  and  faid,  "  You  are  my  prilbner  ;  come 

"  along  with  me."     But  Becket  feizing  him  by 

the  collar,  (hook  him  with  fo  much  force,  that  he 

almoil  threw  him  down.     De  Tracy  enraged  at 

this  refiftance,   aimed  a  blow  with  his  fword, 

which  almoil  cut  off  the  arm  of  one  Edward 

Grim,  a  prieft,  and  flightly  wounded  the  Arch- 

bifhop  on  the  head.     By  three  other  blows  given 

by  the  other  three  confpirators,  his  fcull  was 

cloven  almoft  in  two,  and  his  brains  fcattered 

about  the  pavement  of  the  church.129 

Thus  fell  Thomas  Becket,  December  29th,  Beckett 
A.D.  1170,,  in  the  fifty -third  year  of  his  age, chara(ftfir* 
and  ninth  of  his  pontificate.     He  was  evidently 
a  man  of  very  great  abilities,  particularly  of  con- 
fummate  cunning, undaunted  courage,  and  invin- 
cible conitancy  in  the  profecution  of  his  defigns. 

IJ»  Vita  S.  Thomse,  1. 3    c.  14 — 18.     Stephanides  Vita  S,  Thome, 
p.8i— 87- 
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Cent.xii.  But  his  fchemes  were  of  a  mod  pernicious  ten- 
dency, to  emancipate  the  minifters  of  religion 
from  the  reftraints  of  law,  and  to  fubject  his 
king  and  country  to  a  foreign  power.  He  was 
vain,  obflinate,  and  implacable  ;  as  little  affecled 
by  the  intreaties  of  his  friends  as  by  the  threats 
of  his  enemies.  His  ingratitude  to  his  royal 
benefactor  admits  of  no  excufe,  and  hath  fixed 
an  indelible  Ham  upon  his  character.  Though 
his  murderers  were  highly  criminal,  his  death 
was  very  feafonable,  and  probably  prevented 
much  mifchief  and  confufion. 

Few  events  in  hiftory  have  made  a  greater 
e  than  the  murder  of  Archbifhop  Becket.     It 


Becket's  was  generally  imputed  to  the  commands  of  the 
King  of  England,  and  reprefented  as  the  moft 
execrable  deed  that  ever  had  been  perpetrated. 
The  King  of  France,  the  Earl  of  Blois,  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Sens,  and  feveral  other  prelates,  wrote 
accounts  of  it  to  the  Pope,  in  the  mod  tragical 
flrains,  calling  upon  him  to  draw  the  fword  of 
St.  Peter,  arid  inflic"l  fome  exquifite  puniftiment 
on  "  that  horrible  perfecutoV  of  God,  who  ex- 
"  ceeded  Nero  in  cruelty,  Julian  in  perfidy,  and 
"  Judas  in  treachery130.'*  But  none  exprefled 
greater  grief  and  horror  at  this  deed  than  Henry 
himfelf,  who  broke  out  into  the  loudeft  lament- 
ations, refufed  to  fee  any  company,  to  take  any 
food,  or  admit  of  any  confolation  for  three  days  ; 
of  which  he  took  care  to  have  a  pathetic  narrative 

'*•  Epift.  S.Thoma,  1.5.  Ep.  78.  80,  81. 
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tranfrnitted  to  the  Pope  by  the  Bifhop  of  Lizieux,  Cent.xii. 
declaring  his  innocence  in  the  ilrongeft  terms,  *      *——' 
and  entreating  His  Holinefs  to  fufpend  all  cen- 
fures  till  he  had  examined  into  the  truth.131 

Not  long  after  he  fent  a  numerous  and  fplendid  Negotia- 
embafly  to  the  papal  court,  to  endeavour  to  pre-  ^ '°,s 
vent  the  dreaded  fentences  of  an  interdid  and  ambaflk- 
excommunication.  When  the  Englifh  ambaffa-  ^j^f 
dors  arrived  at  Frefcati,  where  the  Pope  then  fuccefsful. 
refidedj  they  met  with  nothing  but  frowns  and 
threats.  His  Holinefs  refufed  to  permit  them  to 
kifs  his  feet,  and  few  of  the  cardinals  would  ad- 
mit them  to  an  audience.  They  were  alfo  in- 
formed, that  the  Pope  defigned  to  denounce  the 
fentence  of  excommunication  againft  the  King, 
and  of  an  interdict  againft  his  dominions,  on 
Maunday  Thurfday,  which  was  then  approach- 
ing. To  avert  this  terrible  blow,  they  exerted 
themfelves  with  fo  much  vigour,  and  in  parti- 
cular laid  out  a  very  great  fum  of  money  with  fo 
much  judgment,  that  they  gained  many  friends, 
and  even  obtained  feveral  audiences  of  the  Pope, 
in  which  they  pleaded  their  prince's  caufe  fo 
well,  that  the  intended  fentences  were  not  pro- 
nounced131. Before  they  obtained  this  very 
eflential  favour.,  four  of  the  ambaffadors  took  a 
folemn  oath,  that  the  King  would  fubmit  to  the 
pleafure  of  His  Holinefs ;  and  the  Pope  engaged 
to  fend  two  legates  into  Normandy,  to  fettle  the 
terms  of  his  reconciliation  to  the  church.  In  a 

131  Epilt.  S. Thorns,  l.j.  Ep-79.1  3*  Id.  ibid.  Ep.83,84. 
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Cent.  xii.  word,  the  difpofitions  of  the  papal  court  were  fo 

*"" ~~v~*~J  entirely  changed,  that  the  Pope  was  prevailed 

upon  to  write  a  letter  to  Henry,  in  very  friendly 

terms,  and  to  abfolve  the  Engliih  bifliops  whom 

Becket  had  excommunicated.'33 

\l^^.          Henry  being  thus  relieved  from  his  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  thunders  of  the  church,  which  in 
between     thofe  days  of  darkiicfs  and  fuperftition  made  the 
Henry  and  greateft  monarchs  tremble,  left  Normandy,  and 
of  Rome,    arrived  in  England  (Auguft  7th),  where  he  found 
every  thing  in   profound   tranquillity'34.      His 
expedition  into  Ireland,  in  which  he  immediately 
engaged,    engrofied  all  his  thoughts,   and  fui- 
pended  his  negotiations  with  the  papal  court  for 
almoft  a  whole  year.     In  the  mean  time  His 
Holinefs  nominated  the  two  cardinals,  Albert 
and  Theodwin,  to  be  his  legates,  for  terminating 
this  long  and  violent  contell  with  the  King  of 
England.     Though  Henry  had  made  great  pro- 
grefs  in  the  conquefl  of  Ireland,  and  earneflly 
defired  to  flay  fome  months  longer  in  that  iilands 
in  order  to  finifli  that  important  bulinefs ;  yet  he 
no  fooner  heard  of  the  arrival  of  thefe  legates  in 
his   continental   dominions,    than  he  haftened 
through   England   into   Normandy,    where   he 
landed  in  the  beginning  of  September.     In  the 
firft  conferences  the  terms  propofed  by  the  two 
cardinals  appeared  fo  hard,  that  Henry  threatened 
to  break  off  the  treaty,  and  return  to  Ireland. 

133  Epift.  S.  Thomse,  1.5.  Ep.84. 
'M  Gems  apudX  Script.  001.1419. 
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But  at  length,  all  the  conditions  were  amicably  Centxn. 
fettled  at  Avranches,  September  1 8th,  A.  D. 
1172.,  when  the  King,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
legates,  and  of  a  great  aflembly  of  princes,  pre- 
lates, nobles,  and  others,  fwore  on  the  gofpels, 
and  the  relics  of  the  faints,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Andrew,  "  that  he  had  neither  commanded  nor 
"  deiired  the  death  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Can- 
"  terbury,  and  that  when  he  heard  it  he  was  very 
"  much  grieved."  But  as  he  was  afraid  that  his 
paffionate  expreffions  had  excited  the  murderers 
of  the  Archbifhop  to  perpetrate  that  horrid  deed, 
he  confented  to  the  following  conditions  to  atone 
for  his  offence,  and  to  procure  a  full  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  church :  j.  To  give  to  the  knights 
templars  as  much  money  as  would  pay  two  hun- 
dred knights  for  one  year  to  ferve  in  the .  Holy 
Land  ;  and,  at  next  Chriftmas,  to  take  the  crofs, 
and  go  in  perfon  into  the  Holy  Land  the  follow- 
ing fummer,  unlefs  he  obtained  a  difpenfation 
from  the  Pope.  2.  To  permit  appeals  to  be 
made  to  the  Pope,  in  good  faith,  and  without 
fraud;  but  if  he  fufpected  any  of  the  appellants 
of  ill  intentions,  he  might  oblige  them  to  give 
fecurity  that  they  would  attempt  nothing  to  the. 
detriment  of  him  or  his  kingdom.  3.  To  abolifh 
fuch  evil  cuftoms  againft  the  church  as  had  been 
introduced  in  his  own  time.  4.  To  reftore  all 
the  poffeffions  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and 
of  all  the  clergy  and  laity  of  both  fexes  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  eftates  on  account  of  the 
late  Archbilhop.  Both  the  King  and  his  fon  at 

the 
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Cent.xn.  the  fame  time  fw^ore,  that  they  would  adhere  to 
u  *""""*  Pope  Alexander  as  long  as  he  treated  them  as 
Chriilian  and  Catholic  kings l35.  Thus  termi- 
nated this  memorable  ft  niggle  between  the  crown 
and  mitre,  lefs  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  former 
than  could  have  been  expected. 

Difputcs  The  next  ecclefiaftical  affair  that  engaged  the 
•kaionof  a^ention  of  the  King  and  kingdom,  was  the 
anarch-  choice  of  an  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  and 
primate  of  England,  towards  which  fome  fteps 
were  taken  immediately  after  the  young  King's 
return  from  Normandy.  Odo  Prior  of  Canter- 
bury was  called  to  court  to  confult  about  this 
matter ;  but  he  pretended,  that  the  monks  of 
that  cathedral  had  the  fole  right  of  electing  an 
archbifhop,  to  the  exclulion  both  of  the  King 
and  the  bifhops  of  the  province.  On  this  he  was 
fent  home  to  deliberate  more  maturely  on  this 
matter,  with  the  monks  of  his  convent,  and  to 
report  the  refult  of  their  deliberations.  At  his 
return  to  court,  about  three  weeks  after,  he 
reported  that  the  monks  would  not  relinquish 
their  claim.  He  was  then  commanded  to  wait 
upon  the  old  King  in  Normandy;  with  which  he 
complied.  On  his  arrival  there,  Henry,  dread- 
ing, that  if  the  choice  of  an  archbiftiop  was  left 
to  the  monks,  who  were  profefied  admirers  of 
Becket,  it  would  fall  upon  fome  perfon  of  the 


135  Epift:  S.Thomse,  1.5.  Ep.88.,  89.  Vita  S.Thoma,  p.i47» 
148.  Hoveden.  Annal.  fol.  303,  304.  Gervas  apud  X  Script, 
col.  J4M,  1422. 
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fame  principles,  exerted  every  art  in  his  power  Cent.xn. 
to  prevail  upon  Odo  to  confent  to  the  election  of 
the  Bifhop  of  Baieux,  who  was  a  man  of  a  gentle 
and  flexible  difpofition.  He  even  defcended  to 
the  mofl  humble  and  earneil  intreaties,  that  he 
would  take  pity  upon  him,  and  not  drive  him  to 
commit  fome  greater  crime  than  he  had  yet 
committed.  But  all  his  intreaties  were  in  vain  : 
the  hard-hearted  monk  remained  inflexible,  and 
returned  to  England.  About  the  end  of  this  • 
year  an  affembly  was  held  at  London  for  the 
election  of  an  archbiftiop  ;  but  the  monks  flill 
infifling  on  their  exclufive  right  to  elect,  it  broke 
up  without  effect. I36 

When  the  monks  returned  to  Canterbury,  be- 
ginning  to  fear  that  if  they  continued  to  adhere  Severai  va- 
flrictly  to  their   claim,  fome  violent  meafures  mied^OTd 
would  be  adopted,  they  held  a  chapter,  in  which  Richard 
it  was  agreed  to  propofe  three  perfons  to  the  j^e° 
King,  of  which  he  might  chufe  one  to  be  the  elefted 
archbifhop.      This    propoial    was    accordingly  archbiflloP- 
made  to  Richard  de  Lucy,  high  jufticiary  and 
regent  of  the  kingdom  ;  who  embraced  it  with 
joy,  and  called  an  afiembly  of  the  bifliops  and 
monks  at  London  in  February;  in  which  Roger 
Abbot  of  Bee  was  unanimoufly  elected.  But  this 
election,  after  it  had   been  confirmed  by   the 
King,  was  defeated  by  the  obftinate  refufal  of 
the  Abbot  to  accept  of  the  dignity  to  which  he 

***  Gems  apud  X  Script,  eel.  14*3, 1433. 
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Cent.xn.  had  been  chofen'37.    On  this  another  affembly  of 
the  biftiops  and  monks  met  at  London,  about  the 
end  of  April,  in  which  the  fix  fees  of  Winchef- 
ter,  Ely,  Hereford,  Bath,  Chichefter,  and  Lin- 
coln, were  filled  up  by  the  following  perfons, 
Richard  de  Iviceftre  Archdeacon  of  Poicliers, 
Geoffrey  Redel  Archdeacon  (commonly  called 
by  Becket,  archdevil)  of  Canterbury,  Robert 
Foliot,  Reginald,  fon  of  Joceline  Bilhop  of  Salif- 
bury,Johnof  Greenford,  and  Geoffrey,  the  King's 
natural  fon  by  the  fair  Rofamond.  Thefe  perfons 
were  all  very  agreeable  to  the  King,  and  fome  of 
them  had  been  the  moft  active  enemies  of  the 
late  primate.   But  when  the  aifembly  proceeded 
to  elect  an  archbifhop,  the  difpute  between  the 
monks  and  biftiops  revived,  and  though  various 
expedients  were  propofed,  it  could  not  be  com- 
promifed.     The  chief  jufticiary,    having  taken 
fome  private  meafures  to  make  the  choice  of  the 
monks  to  fall  upon  a  perfon  who  he  knew  would 
not  be  di&greeable  to  the  King,  ventured  to  call 
a  third  affembly  to  meet  at  London  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June.     After  feveral  feffions,  and 
very  warm  debates,  the  monks,  June  8th,  pro- 
pofed Richard  Prior  of  Dover  to  be  their  arch- 
bifliopj  who  being  approved  of  by  the  bifhops, 
and  by  the  chief  jufticiary,  in  the  King's  name, 
was  declared  duly  elected.  The  Archbimop-elecl 
made  his  public  entry  into  Canterbury,  on  Sa- 


137  Gervas  apud  X  Script,  col.  1423? 
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turday,  June  i4th;  and  was  to  have  been  con-  Cent.xn. 
fecrated  the  day  after  ;  which  was  prevented  by  '  -  '  —  J 
a  very  unexpected  obftacle.  The  bifliops  who 
attended  to  affift  at  the  confecration,  received  a 
letter  from  the  young  King,  who  was  then  in 
open  rebellion  againft  his  father,  protefting 
againft  the  late  election,  and  acquainting  them 
that  he  had  appealed  againft  it  to  the  Pope. 
After  fome  debate,  it  was  agreed  to  delay  the 
confecration,  and  that  the  Archbiftiop-elect 
mould  go  to  Rome  to  profecute  his  own  caufe, 
and  the  caufe  of  the  other  bifhops  lately  elected, 
againft  whom  the  young  King  had  alfo  protefted 
and  appealed.  13S 

When   the  elect   of  Canterbury   arrived    at     1J74t 
Rome,  he  found  the  papal  court  very  much  di-  Richard, 
vided  between  the  parties  of  Henry  and  his  re-  j?eu 
bellious  fons.     After  he  had  waited  long,  and  Rome,  re- 
fpent  much  money,  his  election  was  confirmed  ;  ^rnsto 
and  he  was  confecrated  on  the  Sunday  after 
Eafter  A.D.  1174.,  by  the  Pope,  who  alfo  ap- 
pointed him  his  legate  in  England139.      On  his 
return  from  Rome,  he  had  an  interview  (which 
feems  to  have  been  accidental)  with  the  King,  in 
the  month  of  Auguft,  at  a  public  houfe  near 
Caen  in  Normandy,  where  they  dined  together, 
and  then  feparated.     The  Archbilhop  made  his 
public   entry    into    Canterbury  in   a  kind  of 
triumph,   October  loth,    and   the    next    day 


Gervas   apud  X   Script,  col.  J4»4»   *4*5»  I4»6.     HoredeH. 
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CentXll.  confecrated  the  bifhops    who  had   been  lately 

' — " '  elected.140 

I:75-         The  civil  wars  being  now  happily  terminated 
Tranfac-     ^y  a  pacjficatjon  between  Henry  and  his  fons, 

tions  oi  3. 

council  at  the  Archbifhop  held  a  council  of  the  Englifli 
Weflmin-  clergy  at  Weftminfter,  May  28th,  in  which 
eighteen  canons  were  promulgated,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  both  kings  and  of 
the  barons  of  the  kingdom,  who  were  prefent 
in  the  council.  There  was  little  new  or  very  re- 
markable in  thefe  canons.  By  the  firft,  the  ce- 
libacy of  all  the  clergy  above  the  rank  of  fub- 
deacons  was  commanded,  and  the  fucceffion  of 
fons  to  their  fathers  in  the  fame  churches  for- 
bidden :  a  ibfficient  proof  that  all  the  fevere 
canons  that  had  been  made  againft  the  marriages 
of  the  clergy  had  hitherto  been  ineffectual.  By 
the  fourth,  archdeacons  were  authorized  to  crop 
fuch  of  the  clergy  as  wore  long  hair.  By  the 
other  canons,  churchmen  were  forbidden  —  to 
frequent  public  houies, — to  bear  civil  offices,— 
to  take  farms,  —  to  carry  arms,  &c.  &c. Hl  The 
Archbifhop  of  York  was  not  prefent  at  this  coun- 
cil; but  fentfome  of  his  clergy  to  claim  a  right 
to  carry  his  crofs  ere6l  within  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  and  to  demand  the  fubjeftion  of 
the  biftiops  of  Hereford,  Lincoln,  Worcefter, 
and  Chefter,  to  him  as  their  metropolitan  ;  and 
upon  thefe  claims  being  rejected,  they,  in  his 

140  Gervas,  col.  1427, 1428. 
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name,  appealed  to  the  Pope 142.  The  clergy  of  Cent.  xn. 
the  diocefe  of  St.  Afaph  complained  to  the  '  "*" ' 
council  againft  Godfrey,  their  biihop,  for  non- 
refidence,  and  he  was  obliged  to  refigu  his  bi- 
fhopric  I4>.  After  the  council  was  difiblved,  the 
two  kings  accompanied  the  Archbifliop  to  Can- 
terbury, to  return  their  united  thanks  for  the 
late  pacification  to  St.  Thomas  Becket,  who  had 
been  canonized  about  two  years  before,  and  now 
eclipfed  all  the  faints  in  heaven,  by  the  fame  of 
his  miracles  and  the  reputation  of  his  power  '44. 
The  iincerity  of  Henry's  devotion  towards  this 
new  faint,  who  had  long  been  his  moil  dan- 
gerous and  detefted  enemy,  may  be  juftly 
doubted. 

About  the  end  of  October  A.  D.  1175.,  Car-     u76. 
dinal  Hugo,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Legatefent 
Pope  his  legate  a  latere,  landed  in  England  ;  j^  ng" 
and,  with  the  King's  permiffibn,  made  a  progrefs 
into  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  vifiting  the 
richer  churches  and  abbeys.     "  As  his  bufinefs 
"  (fays  a  contemporary  hiftorian)   was,  to  root 
"  out  and  to  plant,  he  performed  it  very  dili- 
"  gently  by  rooting  out  money  from  the  purfes 
"  of  others,  and   planting  it  in  his  own    cof- 
"  fers-45."     The  King  had  folicited  this  lega- 
tion from  the  Pope,  in  order,  as  it  was  given 
out,  to  terminate  the  difputes  between  the  arch- 
bifhops  of  Canterbury  and  York  j  but,  in  rea- 

'+'  Hoveden.  Annal.  p.  311.  143  Id.  ibid. 
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Cent.  xii.  Hty  (as  it  was  furmifed),  to  procure  a  divorce 

c"~ ""» '  from  his  queen,  who  had  inftigated  her  fons  to 

their  late  rebellion.  Towards  this  however  he 
took  no  public  Hep I4  .  The  controverfies  of 
the  two  prelates  were  referred  to  the  Archbifhop 
of  Rouen,  and  fome  foreign  bifliops,  and  they 
were  enjoined  to  fufpend  all  difputes  on  thefe 
fubjec~ls  for  five  years.'47 

Quarrel  But  notwithftanding  this  injunction,  their  ani- 
between  mofity  broke  out  with  the  mod  indecent  vio- 
bifliop°sof  lence,  at  a  council  fummoned  to  meet  at  Weft- 
York  and  minfter  in  the  middle  of  Lent,  A.  D.  1176. 
bu  *e  For  when  the  legate  had  taken  his  feat,  a  ftruggle 
enfued  between  the  two  archbifhops,  about  the 
feat  next  to  him  on  the  right  hand,  in  which  the 
followers  of  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury  inter- 
pofed,  threw  down  his  antagonift  of  York,  and 
trampled  upon  him  with  their  feet.  This  occa- 
fioned  fo  great  a  tumult,  that  the  legate  retired 
in  a  fright,  and  the  council  broke  up  in  confu- 
lion.  Both  prelates  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and 
complained  to  the  King,  who  at  firft  was  much 
incenfed  at  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury  ;  but 
upon  better  information  and  cooler  thought,  he 
laboured  to  reconcile  the  two  enraged  prelates  j 
in  which  he  at  lafl  fucceeded,  both  of  them  with- 
drawing their  appeals,  and  promifing  to  live  in 
peace.  The  legate  was  fo  much  difgufted,  that 
lie  haftened  out  of  England.148 


!*6  Gervas,  col.  143.  I47  Hoveden,  Annal.  p.  313. 
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A  fchifm  which  had  fubfifted  in  the  church  of  Cent.  xn. 
Rome  almofl  eighteen  years,  was  terminated  in      IXL_~ 
the  courfe  of  this  .year  by  the  degradation  of  Schifm  in 
Calextus   the  antipope,    and  the  fubmiffion  of  the  PaPacy 

.  n.Jf,  T»  termmat- 

iredenc  Emperor  of  Germany  to  rope  Alex-  ed. 
ander.  At  an  interview  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope,  in  the  city  of  Venice,  July  24th, 
A.  D.  1 177.,  this  important  tranfaction  was  con- 
cluded ;  and  the  former  paid  certain  honours  to 
the  latter  (fuch  as  giving  him  the  right  hand  in 
all  proceflions,  and  holding  his  ftirrup  when  he 
mounted) ;  with  which  he  was  highly  pleafed, 
and  of  which  he  wrote  a  pompous  account  to 
the  two  Englifli  archbifhops  l49.  The  ecclefiaf- 
tical  events  which  happened  in  England  in  this 
and  the  fucceeding  year,  were  neither  fingular 
nor  important. 

The  extinction  of  the  late  fchifm  which  had      "79- 
fo  long  fubfifted  in    the  church,  added  not  a  Gene"1 

3  111  11  i       council  at 

little  to  the  power  and  wealth,  as  well  as  to  the  Rome, 
fatisfaction  of  the  victorious  pontiff,  who  deter- 
mined to  make  the  bed  ufe  of  this  favourable 
event.  With  this  view  he  fent  his  legates  into 
all  the  countries  in  communion  with  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  particularly  into  Normandy,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  fummon  the 
archbifhops,  bifliops,  and  abbots,  to  attend  a 
general  council  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Lent 
this  year150.  From  feveral  Scotch  and  Irifli 

I4'  Gervas,  col.  1439.     Hoveden,  p.  325.  col.i. 
150  Chron.  J.  Brompt.  inter  X  Script,  col.  1138. 
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Cent.  xii.  biftiopswho  pafled  through  England  in  their  way 
to  this  council,  Henry  exacted  an  oath,  that 
they  would  attempt  nothing  againfl  him,  or  his 
kingdom,  and  that  they  would  return  the  fame 
way5'.  So  attentive  were  princes  in  thofe  times 
to  all  the  motions  of  the  clergy.  Only  four 
EnglrQi  biftiops,  thofe  of  Durham,  Oxford,  Here- 
ford, and  Bath,  repaired  to  this  council,  as 
the  Englifh  prelates  claimed  a  privilege  of  being 
reprefented  by  four  of  their  number  in  all  ge- 
neral councils.  But  this  claim  was  not  fuftained, 
and  the  abfent  prelates  were  obliged  to  pay  con- 
fiderable  fums  of  money  to  prevent  their  being 
cenfured  ;  to  obtain  which  money,  is  faid  by 
contemporary  writers,  to  have  been  one  great 
object  of  calling  this  council  'Sl.  Pope  Alex- 
ander opened  the  council  in  the  church  of  St. 
John  de  Lateran,  March  5th,  A.  D.  1 179.,  with 
great  pomp,  attended  by  the  whole  college  of 
cardinals,  by  the  magiftrates  and  nobles  of  Rome, 
by  the  atnbafladors  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  all 
the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Weftern  church, 
by  three  hundred  and  ten  bifhops,  befides  a  pro- 
digious number  of  abbots  and  inferior  clergy.  In 
the  third  feffion,  which  was  held  March  21  ft, 
thirty-three  canons  were  publiftied,  and  received 
the  fan&ion  of  the  council '".  Thefe  canons 
are  too  long  to  be  here  inferted,  and  have  no 
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particular  reference  to,  the  church  of  England.  Cent.xir. 
Some  of  them  contain  very  wife  and  juft  regu-  '  ~~*r~-' 
lations  j   while  others  cany  the  uftirpations  of 
the  papacy  over  the  prerogatives  of  princes  and 
the  rights  of  confcience,  to  the  mod  impious  and 
daring  height. 

The  fame  of  St.  Thomas  Becket  for  woiking  King  of 

¥-* 

miracles,  increafed  with  fo  much  rapidity,  that  """;,, 
by  this  time  he  was  more  celebrated  on  that  ac-  devotions 
count  than  any  other  faint.  This  brought  pro-  JJ^  rf 
digious  numbers  of  perfons  of  all  ranks,  and  Becket. 
from  different  countries,  to  Canterbury,  to  per- 
form their  devotions,  and  obtain  cures  for  them- 
felves  or  friends.  The  King  of  France,  his  old 
friend  and  patron,  being  in  great  anxiety  about 
the  life  of  his  only  fon  Philip,  who  had  fallen 
into  a  dangerous  ficknefs,  refolved  to  apply  to 
him  for  help,  and  came  into  England,  attended 
by  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  and  many  other  nobles. 
He  was  received  with  great  refpe6l  by  Henry  on 
his  landing  at  Dover,  Augufl  22d,  A.D.  1179., 
and  conducted  to  the  tomb  of  Becket,  where  he 
performed  his  devotions,  and  prefented  a  chalice 
of  gold,  with  a  grant  of  one  hundred  cafks  of 
wine  annually  to  the  monks  of  the  cathedral >s4. 
At  his  return  to  the  continent,  he  received  the 
agreeable  news  of  his  fon's  recovery,  which  was 
univerfally  afcribed  to  the  prayers  and  merits  of 
St.  Thomas,  and  greatly  increafed  his  fame. 
The  church-hiflory  of  England  in  the  three  next 

154  Hoveden,  Annal.  p.  338.  J.  Brompt.  col.  1140. 
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Cent.  xii.  years,  contains  nothing  but  the  fucceffions  of 

~~v""~  J  prelates,  and  matters  of  little  moment. 
AJD.H83.       An  unnatural  war  having  this  year  broken  out 
deaTOin-To   Detween  Henry  and  his  fons,  Richard  Archbifhop 
reconcile     of  Canterbury,    with   Waleran    Bifliop  of  Ro- 
Hemyand  chefter,  and  feveral  Norman  bifhops  and  abbots, 

/us  ions. 

held  a  council  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  by  a  man- 
date from  the  Pope  ;  in  which,  on  Afcenfion- 
day,  they  denounced  a  fentence  of  excommuni- 
cation againfl  all  who  difturbed  the  peace  of  the 
elder  Henry,  except  the  young  king155.  About 
the  fame  time  the  Archbifhop  wrote  a  letter  to 
that  prince,  expoflulating  with  him  on  the  folly 
and  iniquity  of  his  conduct,  earneftly  entreating 
him  to  return  to  his  duty,  and  concluding  with 
an  affurance,  that  if  he  did  not  do  this  in  fifteen 
days,  he,  as  well  as  his  followers,  would  be  ex- 
communicated.156 

n84.  Thefe  were  fome  of  the  laft  tranfa6lions  in 
Archbifhop  which  Richard  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  was 
deathand  engaged.  For  he  died,  after  a  fhort  illnefs, 


February  16.  A.D.   1184.,  in  the  eleventh  year 
°f  his  pontificate'57.     Reappears  to  have  been 
win  Bifhop  a  prelate  of  a  mild  temper,  innocent  life^  and 
of  Wor-      moderate  principles,  condemning  the  unreafon- 
able  immunities  of  the  clergy,  for  which  hispre- 
deceflbr  had  contended  with  fo  much  violence, 
as  equally   pernicious  to  church  and    flate  l58. 

155  Hoveden,  p.  354.  col  i. 
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This  made  him  no  great  favourite  of  the  monks,  Cent.  xn. 
who  reprefent  him  as  too  indolent,  timid,  and 
complying.  Henry  had  been  fo  much  aflifted 
by  the  late  primate,  that  he  was  impatient  to  fee 
his  place  fupplied  by  a  perfon  of  limilar  prin- 
ciples ;  and  having  fixed  on  Baldwin  Biiliop  of 
Worcefter,  he  earneftly  laboured  to  bring  about 
his  election.  In  this  he  met  with  great  oppoli- 
tion  from  the  monks  of  Canterbury;  but  at 
length,  after  feveral  meetings,  this  oppofition  was 
overcome,  and  Baldwin  was  elected.159 

About  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Heraclius, 
patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  with  the  grand-mafter  of 
the  knights-hofpitalers,  arrived  in  England  ;  and  comply 
being  introduced  to   Henry  at  Reading,   and  .Wltht^e 

*  intreaties 

falling  at  his  feet,  moil  earneftly  entreated  him  Of  the  pa- 
to  come  to  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Land,  *****]*  rf 
which  was  in  danger  of  being  loft  ;  prefenting 
him  at  the  fame  time  with  the  keys  of  Jeru- 
falem and  of  the  holy  fepulchre  ;  together  with 
a  moft  pathetic  letter  from  the  Pope,  exhorting 
him  to  undertake  that  expedition.  Henry  raifed 
them  from  the  ground,  with  many  expreffions 
of  kindnefs  and  fympathy,  promifing  to  give 
them  an  anfwer  when  he  had  confulted  his  great 
council,  which  was  to  meet  on  the  firft  Sunday 
of  Lent,  at  London  eo.  By  this  aflembly,  which 
was  very  full,  the  Kiug  was  advifed  not  to  en- 
gage in  an  expedition  into  the  Holy  Land,  till 
he  had  confulted  with  the  King  of  France  ;  which 
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Cent.  xii.  was  given  as  an  anfwer  to  the  two  ambaC- 
~~Y~~  J  fadors  6r.  But  that  they  might  not  have  reafon 
to  complain  that  their  application  had  been  al- 
together unfuccefsful,  Henry  promifed  them  an 
aid  of  fifty  thoufand  marks ;  and  gave  a  per- 
miffion  to  fuch  of  his  fubjedts  as  pleafed  to  take 
the  crofs.'6z 

1186.         About  this  time  a  quarrel  began  between  Bald- 
Dupute      wjn  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  monks 

between  *  J  7 

'*  the  pri-      of  his  cathedral,  which   made  a  mighty  none, 
mate  and    an(j  continued  feveral  years.     The  Archbifhop, 

the  monks  • 

of  Canter-  offended  perhaps  at  the  keen  oppofition  that  had 
bury.  been  made  by  the  monks  to  his  election,  early 
difcovered  a  difpofition  to  diminifh  their  wealth 
and  abridge  their  power.  With  this  view  he  re- 
folved  to  ere6l  a  magnificent  church  and  convent 
at  Hackington,  without  the  walls  of  Canterbury, 
to  dedicate  it  to  St.  Thomas  Becket,  and  to  fill 
it  with  fecular  canons.  For  this  purpofe,  he  not 
only  obtained  the  King's  confent,  but  he  alfo 
procured  a  bull  from  the  Pope,  Urban  III.,  au- 
thorifing  his  intended  ere6lion,  and  granting  him 
a  fourth  of  all  the  oblations  at  the  tomb  of  St. 
Thomas  Becket  to  affifl  him  in  building  the 
church163.  On  this  the  work  was  immediately 
begun,  and  carried  on  with  great  rapidity  ;  at 
which  the  monks  of  Canterbury  were  very  much 
alarmed.  For  they  not  only  grudged  that  mare 
of  the  oblations  granted  by  the  Pope,  but  began 


161  Hoveden,  Annal.  p.  359.     Diceto,  col.  626. 
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to  fufpeft  that  the  Archbiftiop intended  to  remove  Cent.  xii. 
the  feat  of  his  fee,  and  perhaps  the  precious  re-  "  ^~ 
mains  of  their  favourite  faint,  to  his  new  church 
and  convent.  Excited  by  thefe  fufpicions,  they 
filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  their  clamours, 
as  if  the  church,  and  even  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, had  been  in  danger.  They  complained 
to  the  King ;  but  met  with  no  redrefs.  They 
then  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  notified  their 
appeal  to  the  Archbifhop,  December  2oth,  A.D» 
1 186.,  in  hopes  that  he  would  have  defifted  from 
his  works.  But  he  was  fo  far  from  doing  this, 
that  he  fufpended  the  prior  and  monks,  who  had 
notified  the  appeal.  The  King  made  feveral  at- 
tempts to  perfuade  the  monks  to  refer  their  di£ 
putes  with  the  primate  to  him,  or  to  the  bifhops 
of  the  province.  But  all  thefe  attempts  were 
fruitlefsi,  and  they  profecuted  their  appeal  with 
fo  much  vigour,  that  they  obtained  a  bull  from 
the  fame  Pope  Urban,  commanding  the  Arch- 
bifliop  to  reflore  the  prior  and  monks,  and  to 
flop  his  works,  which  was  intimated  to  him, 
March  25th,  A.D.  1187.  This  bull  was  difre- 
garded  by  Baldwin,  who  proceeded  with  greater 
hafte  than  ever  to  finifh  his  buildings,  having  lent 
Peter  of  Blois,  and  fome  other  learned  men,  to 
Rome  to  vindicate  his  conduct.  As  a  perfect 
concord  at  this  time  fubfifted  between  the  King 
and  the  Archbifhop,  the  latter  was  fupported  in 
this  conteft  by  all  the  power  of  the  crown  ;  and 
Ralph  de  Glanvile,  chief  judiciary,  iflued  two 
writs,  one  commanding  the  prior  and  monks  to 

defift 
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Cent.  xii.  defifl  from  profecuting  their  appeal  to  the  Pope, 
and  the  other  citing  them  to  appear  before  him- 
felf  at  London.  Encouraged  by  this  powerful 
patronage,  the  primate  feized  all  the  poffeffions 
of  the  prior  and  monks;  who  lent  a  deputation 
of  their  number  to  complain  to  the  King,  in 
Normandy,  of  this  violence  ;  and  alfo  made 
another  application  to  the  Pope.  Urban,  greatly 
enraged  at  the  contempt  with  which  his  former 
mandate  had  been  treated,  fent  a  thundering  bull 
to  Baldwin  (dated  Oclober  i2th,  A.D.  1187.), 
commanding  him  to  demolifh  all  his  buildings 
at  Hackington,  to  defecrate  the  ground  on  which 
they  had  been  erected,  and  reftore  all  their  pof- 
feffions to  the  monks.  He  fent  at  the  fame  time 
a  mod  infolent  epiftle  to  the  King,  commanding 
him  to  oblige  the  Archbifhop  to  fubmit  to  the 
abo\7e  bull.  When  thefe  letters  were  delivered 
to  the  King  and  primate,  their  countenances  fell 
(fays  the  monkifh  hillorian),  and  they  began  to 
fpeak  to  the  monks  in  a  kind  and  foothing  ftrain. 
But  this  dejection  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
For  in  a  few  days  the  news  arrived,  that  Urban 
\\as  dead,  and  that  Cardinal  Albert,  a  particular 
friend  of  the  Archbifhop,  was  chofen  pope,  and 
had  aiTumed  the  name  of  Gregory  III.  On  this 
the  primate  refumed  courage  ;  and  refolving  to 
bring  the  refractory  monks  to  fubmiffion,  he 
{hut  them  up  prifoners  in  their  convent,  and  ex- 
communicated the  fub-prior,  and  fome  others. 
When  they  were  in  this  confinement,  the  King 
and  the  primate  fent  feveral  agents  to  prevail 

upon 
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upon  them,  both  by  threats  and  promifes,  to  Cent.  xn. 
withdraw  their  appeals,  and  give  their  confer) t  to 
the  new  erection  at  Hackington.  But  they  re- 
mained undaunted  in  their  oppofition,  and  fuf- 
pended  all  divine  fervice  in  the  cathedral,  being 
encouraged  by  the  citizens  of  Canterbury,  who 
fupplied  them  plentifully  with  necefTaries,  and 
even  delicacies.  When  things  had  continued  in 
this  ftate  about  two  months,  the  news  arrived  of 
another  change  at  the  court  of  Rome,  by  the 
death  of  Gregory,  and  the  election  of  Clemen  till., 
who  was  as  great  a  friend  to  the  monks  as  the 
former  had  been  to  the  primate.  The  fcene 
was  now  entirely  changed.  Clement  hTued  a 
bull,  dated  February  26th,  A.D.  1188.,  com- 
manding Baldwin  to  demolifh  all  his  works  at 
Hackington,  and  to  repair  all  the  damages  he 
had  done  to  the  monks  at  Canterbury.  When 
this  bull  was  difregarded,  another  was  hTued, 
dated  March  i6th,  commanding  the  Abbot  of 
Fevermam  to  excommunicate  all  perfons  who 
had  any  of  the  goods  or  eftates  of  the  convent 
in  their  pofleflion  ;  which  that  abbot  performed. 
But  the  excommunicated  were  fo  powerfully  fup- 
ported  by  the  King  and  Primate,  that  they  treated 
that  higheft  cenfure  with  contempt.  Honorius, 
the  prior  of  Canterbury,  who  had  long  refided 
at  the  papal  court  to  profecute  his  appeals,  pre- 
vailed upon  Pope  Clement  to  appoint  the  Bifliop 
of  Oftea  his  legate  a  latere,  and  fend  him  into 
England  to  fee  his  bulls  executed  in  their  full 
extent.  But  when  the  legate  and  prior  were 

pre- 
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Cent.  xii.  preparing  for  their  journey,  they  were  both  feized 
"~  /~""~(  with,  and  died  of  the  plague,  which  then  raged 
with  great  violence  at  Rome.  A  fecond  legate 
was  appointed,  who  died  on  his  journey  at  Pavia, 
in  December  A.D.  1188.  The  partifans  of  the 
Archbifhop  were  much  elated  by  thefe  events, 
giving  out,  that  heaven  had  efpoufed  his  caufe, 
and  that  he  had  wrought  feveral  miracles.  But 
the  irreiiilibie  power  of  the  Pope  at  length  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Archbifhop,  after  a  brave  ftruggle 
of  more  than  three  years,  was  obliged  to  de- 
molifh  all  the  buildings  lie  had  erec~led  at  Hack- 
ington  ;  and  the  pertinacious  monks,  fighting 
under  the  papal  banner,  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  their  fovereign  and  their  primate.164 

Ecciefiaf-  THE  hiftory  of  the  church  of  Scotland  in  the 
ticai  hif-  reigns  of  Malcolm  the  Maiden,  and  William  the 
Scotland.  Lion,  who  were  contemporaries  with  Henry  II., 
is  fo  imperfectly  preferved,  that  it  doth  not  merit 
very  much  attention.  Robert  Bilhop  of  St.  An- 
drew's died  A.D.  1159.,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Arnold  Abbot  of  Kelfo ;  who  furvived  only  one 
year  and  ten  months.  Richard,  one  of  the 
King's  chaplains,  was  chofen  to  fucceed  him. 
But  Roger,  Archbifhop  of  York,  claiming  a 
right  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  confecra- 
tion,  he  was  not  confecrated  till  about  two  years 
after,  by  the  bifhops  of  Scotland  16\  The  Arch- 
bifhop  complained  of  this  to  the  court  of  Rome, 

164  Gervas,  col.  1488— 1550.  "5  Spottifwoode,  p.  36. 
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and  was  appointed  the  Pope's  legate  in  Scotland;  Cent.  xn. 
againft   which    the  Scotch    clergy    made   very  ^  "~v""" 
ftrong  remonftrances,  and  at  length  obtained  a 
bull  from  Alexander  III.,  A.D.  1165.,  divefting 
the  primate    of  York  of  his    legantine  autho- 
rity. 166 

The  independency  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  Anjbifhop 
as  well  as  of  the  kingdom,  was  endangered  by  declared 
the  unfortunate  captivity  of  William  the  Lion,  primate  of 
In  the  treaty  of  peace,  indeed,  A.  D.  1 174.,  on 
which  that  prince  obtained  his  liberty,  it  was 
only  ftipulated,  "  That  the  church  of  Scotland 
"  fliould  yield  that  fubjeclion  to  the  church  of 
"  England  that  it  had  been  accuftomed  to  yield 
"  in  the  reigns  of  former  kings157."  But  though 
by  this  article  of  the  treaty,  the  controverfy  be- 
tween the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland 
feemed  to  be  left  upon  its  former  footing ;  yet 
King  -William  was  prevailed  upon,  by  means 
now  unknown,  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Pope, 
A.  D.  1175.9  acknowledging,  that  the  church  of 
Scotland  had  in  former  times  been  fubjecl;  to  the 
archbifhops  of  York,  and  that  the  church  of 
York  had  been  deprived  of  the  exercife  of  its 
authority  by  force ;  and  praying  His  Holinefs  to 
reftore  that  church  to  the  poffeffion  of  its  rights. 
In  confequence  of  this  letter  the  Pope  iflued  a 
bull,  fubjecting  the  church  of  Scotland  to  the 
primacy  of  the  archbifliops  of  York.168 

466  Spottifwoode,  p.  36.     Wilkin.  Concil.  1. 1.  p.  461. 
167  Diceto,  001.584.     Brompt.  col.  1104. 
'"  Wilkin.  Concil.  t,  i.  p.  481, 48*. 
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Cent.  xn.  The  clergy  of  Scotland  did  not  tamely  ac- 
The  clergy  quiefce  in  this  decifion.  For  at  a  great  council 
of  Scotland  held  at  Northampton,  A.D.  1176.,  by  Cardinal 
Huguzon,  the  Pope's  legate,  where  the  kings  of 
legethe  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  chief  nobility 
°f  ant^  c^er&y  °f  koth  kingdoms,  were  prefent ; 
when  the  Scotch  prelates  were  required  to  make 
their  fubmiffion  to  the  Archbifhop  of  York  as 
their  primate,  agreeable  to  the  article  of  the  late 
treaty,  to  which  they  had  fvvorn,  they  denied  that 
the  clergy  of  Scotland  had  ever  been  accuflomed 
to  pay  fuch  fubmiflion  to  that  fee  ;  and  affirmed, 
that  they  were  not  obliged  to  pay  it I6Q.  One 
Gilbert,  a  young  canon  of  Glafgow,  is  faid  to 
have  gained  great  honour  on  this  ocean* on,  by 
his  bold  and  eloquent  defence  of  the  immunities 
of  the  church  of  Scotland ;  for  which  he  was 
foon  after  made  bilhop  of  Caithnefs  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom  I7°.  Roger  Archbifhop  of 
York  fupported  his  pretenfions  with  much  fpirit, 
and  no  finall  evidence ;  but  by  the  influence  of 
his  great  adverfary  Richard  Archbifliop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  Scotch  prelates  were  allowed  to 
depart  without  making  any  fubmiffion171. 
CouncUof  The  clergy  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  guard 
againft  the  encroachments  of  their  neigbour  of 
York,  folicited  the  Pope  to  fend  a  legate  into 
their  country  to  determine  this  controversy.  In 
compliance  with  this  application,  His  Holinefs 

If'  Hoveden,  Annal.  p.  315. 
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171  Hoveden,  Annal.  p.  315. 
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difpatched  Cardinal  Vivian,  with  a  legantine  Cent.  xn 
commiffion  over  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Nor- 
way71.  When  the  legate  arrived  in  Scotland, 
he  held  a  council  of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of 
that  kingdom  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  then 
called  the  Cqftle  of  Maidens,  Augufl  ifl,  1177. 
The  canons  of  this  council  are  not  preferved, 
though  we  are  told  in  general,  that  it  revived 
fome  old  and  made  fome  new  conllitutions  '". 
Chriftian  Biftiop  of  Withorn  was  fufpended 
from  the  exercife  of  the  epifcopal  office  by  this 
council,  for  refuting  to  come  to  it,  and  pretend- 
ing that  he  was  a  fuffragan  of  the  Archbifhop  of 
York  174.  Immediately  after  the  difmiffion  of 
the  council  of  Edinburgh,  Vivian  was  recalled 
by  the  Pope,  on  many  complaints  of  his  avarice 
and  extortions  from  the  clergy,  in  the  feveral 
countries  of  his  legation.  I7S 

Richard  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's  having  died 


A.D.  1178.,  a  violent  difpute  arofe  about  the 


choice  of  his  fucceffbr,  which  continued  feveral 
years.  The  monks  made  a  hafty  election,  and  " 
chofe  John  Scot,  an  Englifhman,  their  arch- 
deacon, to  be  their  bifliop.  The  King  (Wil- 
liam the  Lion),  much  offended  at  their  prefump- 
tion,  fwore  by  the  arm  of  St.  James,  that  Scot 
ifhould  never  enjoy  that  bimopric,  and  com- 
manded them  to  proceed  to  a  new  election,  re- 
commending Hugo,  one  of  his  chaplains,  and 

m  Brompt.  col.  uio.  '"  Concil.  Wilkin,  1.  1.  p.  486, 
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Cent.  xii.  fending  Joceline  Bifhop  of  Glafgow  to  fuperin- 
tend  their  conduct.  In  obedience  to  the  royal 
mandate,  a  fecond  election  was  made,  in  pre- 
fence  of  Bifhop  Joceline,  am'  Hugo  was  chofen. 
John  Scot,  not  willing  to  relinquifli  his  right, 
appealed  to  the  Pope;  who  confirmed  his  elec- 
tion, and  fent  Alexius,  fubdeacon  of  Rome,  as 
his  legate  into  Scotland,  AD.  1180.,  to  fee 
him  confecrated.  Alexius  met  with  much  oppo- 
lition  in  the  execution  of  his  commiffion  ;  for 
which  he  excommunicated  fome  clergymen  of 
the  royal  party,  and  laid  the  whole  bifliopric  of 
St.  Andrew's  under  an  interdict.  This  legate 
held  a  council  of  the  bifhops,  abbots,  and  clergy 
of  Scotland,  i8th  June  A.  D.  1180.,  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  near  the  caftle  of 
Maidens,  or  Edinburgh,  at  which  John  Scot 
was  confecrated  Bithop  of  St.  Andrew's,  by  Mat- 
thew Bilhop  of  Aberdeen,  his  uncle,  with  great 
pomp,  and  Hugo  his  competitor  was  depofed l'6. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  papal  legate 
to  give  the  revenues  of  the  fee  of  St.  Andrew's 
to  the  new  bifhop ;  who,  finding  himfelf  with 
only  the  name,  without  the  power  or  pofleffions 
of  a  biftiop,  and  expofed  to  the  indignation  of 
the  King  and  his  courtiers,  left  the  country,  and 
returned  to  Rome  to  renew  his  complaints; 
which  were  favourably  heard177.  For  Alexander 
III.,  irritated  at  the  oppoiition  that  had  been 
given  to  his  legate,  excommunicated  Hugo  for 

'"  Hoveden,  Annal.  p.  341.  <77  Chron.  Mailrosi  p.  174, 175. 
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refuting  to  refign  his  pretenfions,  and  to  furren-  Cent.xn. 
der  thepafloral  ftaiFand  ring1'8.  The  Pope  alfo 
appointed  Roger  Archbifhop  of  York  and  Hugo 
Bifhop  of  Durham  his  legates  in  Scotland,  with 
authority  to  excommunicate  the  King  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  lay  his  whole  kingdom  under  an 
interdict,  if  he  refufed  to  admit  John  Scot  to 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  bifhopric.  He 
alfo  wrote  to  the  King,  acquainting  him  with  the 
authority  he  had  given  to  his  legates,  and  threat- 
ening to  confirm  their  fentences  of  excommuni- 
cation and  interdict,  if  he  did  not  receive  Bifhop 
Scot  into  his  favour,  within  twenty  days  after  he 
received  that  letter.  William  was  fo  far  from 
complying  with  thefe  papal  dictates,  that  he  ba- 
niflied  Biftiop  Scot,  Matthew  Bifhop  of  Aber- 
deen, who  had  confecrated  him,  and  all  the 
clergy  who  acknowledged  him  for  their  bifhopr 
together  with  all  their  friends  and  relations :  on 
which  the  legates  pronounced  the  dreaded  fen- 
tences of  excommunication  and  interdict179. 
When  William  King  of  Scotland  was  in  Nor- 
mandy, A.  D.  1 18 1.,  he  fent  ambaffadors  to 
Rome  with  the  following  propofals  for  an  ac- 
commodation,.— That  the  Bifhop  of  Aberdeen 
fhould  be  reflored  to  all  his  pofTeffions ;  and  that 
Bifhop  Scot  fhould  be  allowed  to  return  to  Scot- 
land, to  enjoy  the  preferments  he  had  before  his 
election,  with  a  penfion  of  forty  marks  a-year, 
and  fhould  have  the  firfl  bifliopric  that  became 

178  Hoveden.  Annal.  p.j4».  >n  Id.  ibid. 
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Cent. xn.  vacant.  But  thefe  propofals  were  reje6led  by 
the  Pope180.  However,  Alexander  III.,  the  great 
friend  and  patron  of  Bifliop  Scot,  having  died 
September  2oth,  A.D.  1181.,  and  Roger  Arch- 
bifhop  of  York,  his  other  chief  protector,  having 
alfo  died  November  21  ft,  the  King  was  encou- 
raged to  renew  his  negotiations  for  an  accommo- 
dation with  the  church,  and  fent  Joceline  Bifhop 
of  Glafgow,  with  the  Abbots  of  Melrofs  and 
Kelfo,  his  ambafTadors  to  Rome  for  that  purpofe. 
Thefe  ambafladors  met  with  a  very  favourable 
reception  from  the  new  Pope,  Lucius  III.,  and 
were  fo  fuccefsful  in  their  negotiations,  that  they 
procured  a  bull,  dated  March  i8th,  A.  D.  1 182., 
•  removing  the  interdict,  and  abfolving  the  King 
and  all  his  fubjects  who  had  been  excommuni- 
cated18'. As  a  further  proof  of  his  regard,  the 
Pope  fent  a  rofe  of  gold,  with  his  benediction, 
to  the  King  ;  and  appointed  Rolland  Bifhop  of 
Dol,  and  Silvanus  Abbot  of  Recval,  his  legates, 
to  determine  the  controverfy  between  the  two 
pretenders  to  the  fee  of  St.  Andrew's  8l.  The 
King,  by  thefe  legates,  offered  to  Bifhop  Scot 
the  bifhopric  of  Dunkeld,  the  chancellorfhip  of 
the  kingdom,  and  a  penfion  of  forty  marks,  if 
he  would  refign  his  pretenfions  to  the  fee  of  St. 
Andrew's.  Bifhop  Scot  agreed  to  accept  of  thefe 
terms,  on  condition  that  his  rival  Hugo  alfo 
refigned  his  pretenfions.  But  the  King  being 

**•  Hoveden,  AnnaL  p.  350.  '"  Id.  ibid. 
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either  unable  or  unwilling  toperfuade  Hugo  to  Cent.  xn. 
make  that  refignation,  the  legates  fummoned  v *~~ 
both  the  pretenders  to  appear  before  the  Pope183. 
They  accordingly  appeared  before  His  Holinefs 
at  Viletrie,  A.D.  1183.,  and  were  both  com- 
manded to  refign  the  bifhopric  of  St.  Andrew's 
into  the  Pope's  hands;  with  which  they  complied. 
A  few  days  after,  the  Pope,  in  a  full  confiflory  of 
all  the  cardinals,  reftored  and  confirmed  the  bi- 
fhopric of  St.  Andrew's  to  Hugo,  and  granted 
the  bifhopric  of  Dunkeld,  with  every  thing  the 
King  of  Scotland  had  promifed,  to  Bifhop  Scot. 
Both  prelates  returned  foon  after  to  Scotland, 
and  took  pofTeffion  of  their  refpe6live  fees184. 
But  this  violent  and  dangerous  controverfy, 
which  feemed  now  to  be  finally  terminated,  was 
renewed  not  long  after,  and  took  a  different  turn. 
For  Bifhop  Scot  being  much  difTatisfied  with  the 
decifion  of  Pope  Lucius,  and  hoping  for  more 
favourfrom  his  fucceffor,  Urban  III., complained^ 
that  fome  of  his  goods  had  not  been  reftored  to 
him,  according  to  agreement,  and  therefore  re- 
newed his  claim  to  the  bifhopric  of  St.  Andrew's. 
Urban  received  this  complaint  and  claim  ;  and 
fummoned  Bifhop  Hugo  to  appear  before  him, 
to  defend  his  title  to  the  difputed  bifhopric  j  and 
gave  a  commiflion  to  Joceline  Bifhop  of  Glafgow, 
with  the  Abbots  of  Melrofs,  Newbottle,  and 
Dunfermline,  firfl  to  fufpend  him  if  he  did  not 
obey  the  papal  fummons,  and  if,  after  that,  he 

161  Hoveden,  Anaal.  p.  35  3.  "*  Id.  p.  3*5. 
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Cent.xn.  continued  refractory,  to  pronounce  the  more 
formidable  fentence  of  excommunication.  In 
confequence  of  this  commiffion,  and  of  Hugo's 
difobedience,  thefe  legates  pronounced  firft  a 
fentence  of  fufpenfion  againft  him,  and  after- 
wards a  fentence  of  excommunication 1SS.  Pope 
Clement  III.  by  a  bull,  dated  at  Pifa,  January 
i6th,  A.D.  1 1 88.,  declared  the  fee  of  St.  An- 
drew's vacant,  and  directed  the  above  legates  to 
command  the  chapter  to  proceed  to  the  election 
of  a  biftiop,  and  to  ufe  all  their  influence  to 
make  their  choice  to  fall  on  Bifhop  Scot.  At 
the  fame  time  he  wrote — to  the  clergy  of  St. 
Andrew's,  to  receive  Scot  as  their  bifhop,  —  to 
the  King  of  Scotland,  no  longer  to  oppofe  that 
prelate,  —  to  the  King  of  England,  to  perfuade 
William  by  arguments,  or  to  compel  him  by 
force,  to  admit  Scot  to  the  peaceable  pofieffion 
of  the  fee  of  St.  Andrew's186.  But  all  thefe 
bulls  were  ineffectual :  for  Bifliop  Scot,  finding 
that  the  averfion  of  the  King  was  invincible,  and 
that  he  could  not  enjoy  the  bimopric  to  which  he 
had  fo  long  afpired  in  peace,  made  a  fecond  re- 
fignation  of  it ;  and  Hugo  going  to  Rome,  wa* 
abfolved  from  the  fentences  of  excommunica- 
tion and  fufpenfion,  and  reftored  to  the  long- 
litigated  bifhopric.  But  he  did  not  long  furvive 
this  favourable  turn  in  his  affairs;  for  being 
feized  by  the  plague,  which  then  raged  at  Rome, 
he  died  in  the  month  of  Auguft  A.  D.  n88."7 

185  Hoveden,  Acnal.  p.36i.  IM  Id.  p.  368,  369. 

"7  Id.  p.37Q. 
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Thus  ended  this  long  and  violent  conteft  between  Cent.xn. 
the  courts  of  Rome  and  Scotland,  in  which  Wil- 
liam the  Lion  acted  with  great  fpirit  and  firm- 
nefs.  But  his  fuccefs  feems  to  have  been  partly 
owing  to  the  feafonable  death  of  that  haughty 
inflexible  pontiff,  Alexander  III.,  and  to  the  cha- 
racter of  John  Scot,  who  had  neither  the  courage, 
abilities,  nor  obflinacy  of  a  Becket.  Roger,  a 
near  relation  of  the  King,  'and  fon  of  Robert 
Earl  of  Leicefter,  was  elected  Bifliopof  St.  An- 
drew's, April  i3th,  A.D.  1189.  John  Scot 
Bifhop  of  Dunkeld  was  prefent  at,  and  confent- 
ing  to,  his  election.  '8* 


SECTION  IV. 

The  ecdefiajlical  Hi/lory  of  Great  Britain^  from  the 
accejfion  of  Richard  L,  A.  D.  1 1 89.,  to  the  death  of 
King  John,  A.D.  1216. 

ASthe  ecclefiaflical  tranfactions  in  England,     1189. 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  were  not  of  great  Jhevacant 

,          ,  .  .  ,        .,    fees  filled 

importance,  they  do  not  merit  a  minute  detail,  bacounca 
Though  the  heart  of  this  prince  was  wholly  fet  atKpeweB. 
on  his  expedition  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  his 
thoughts  much  employed  in  making  preparations 
for  it ;  yet  he  beftowed  fome  attention,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,    on  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  that  he  might  leave  it  in  a  ftate  of  tran- 

'"  Hoyeden,  Annal.  p.  3  70.     Chroa.  Mailroi,  p.  178. 
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Cent.  xil.  quillity.  With  this  view  he  held  a  great  council 
""v"~  J  of  his  prelates  and  clergy  at  the  abbey  of  Pipe- 
well  in  Northamptonfhire,  in  September  A.  D. 
1189.,  in  which  he  filled  up  all  the  vacant  fees, 
by  nominating  Geoffrey  de  Lucy  to  that  of  Win- 
chefter,  Richard  Archdeacon  of  Ely  to  Lincoln, 
William  Longchamp,  his  chancellor,  and  great 
favourite,  to  Ely,  Hubert  Fitz- Walter  Dean  of 
York  to  Saliibury,  and  his  own  natural  brother 
Geoffrey  to  York.  On  this  lail  nomination, 
Baldwin  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury  flood  up  in 
the  council,  and  claimed  the  fole  right  of  con- 
fecrating  the  elect  of  York,  producing  a  charter 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  fupport  of  that 
claim.  No  decifion  feems  to  have  been  given 
by  the  council  on  this  claim,  and  Baldwin  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope.' 

In  the  month  of  November  this  year,  John 
the  Arch-    Cardinal  of  Anagnia,  the  Pope's  legate,  landed 
bifhopand  a^  Dover,  with  a  commiffion  to  terminate  the 
of  Canter-  difpute  between  Archbifhop  Baldwin  and  the 
buryter-    monks  of  his  cathedral,  about  the  buildings  at 
Hackington.      But  the   King,  defirous  of  ter- 
minating this  troublefome  and  violent  conteft  by 
his  own  authority,  fent  a  meffage  to  the  legate, 
to  remain  at  Dovertill  he  received  fur-ther  orders. 
In  the  mean  time,  Richard,  with  his   mother 
Queen  Eleanor,  and  a  great  number  of  bifhops, 
abbots,  and  priors,  arrived  at  Canterbury,  and 
with  much  difficulty  made  a  compromife  between 

1  Hoveden,  Annal.  p.  3 76. 
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the  contending  parties,  which  was  put  in  writ-  Cent.Xii. 
ing,  and  figned  by  the  King,  Queen,  bifliops,  ' -*-— ' 
and  abbots.     This  accommodation   was  much 
in  favour  of  the  monks  ;    for  by  it  the  Prior  of 
Chrift's  Church,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Archbifliop,  was  to  be  turned  out,  and  all  the 
magnificent  buildings  at  Hackington  to  be  pulled 
down.2 

After  the  departure  of  Richard  on  his  expedi-  «9°v 
tion  into  the  Holy  Land,  William  Longchamp,  T^0  coun' 
Bifliop  of  Ely,  who  was  at  once  chief  judiciary, 
chancellor,  and  papal  legate,  reigned  for  fome 
time  in  England,  with  more  than  regal  power, 
and  lived  in  more  than  royal  pomp.  This 
haughty  prelate,  by  virtue  of  his  legantine  com- 
miffion,  held  two  councils  in  the  courfe  of  this 
year,  one  at  GJoucefter,  and  the  other  at  Weft- 
minfter,  chiefly  with  an  intention  to  make  an 
oftentatious  difplay  of  his  own  greatnefs  j  for  no 
bufinefs  of  importance  was  done  at  either  of  thefe 
councils.3 

Baldwin,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  feized     1191. 
with  the  epidemic  frenzy  of  the  times,  had  taken  A"****** 

i  •       ,1  />  -i  i     i  i        /-.    •  •          Baldwin 

upon  him  the  crols,  at  a  council  held  at  Gaiting-  goes  to  the 
ton,   February  1 5th,  A.  D.  1188.;    and  having  Holy  Land, 
fpent   about  three  years  in   preaching  up  the  ^e^e 
croifade,  and  preparing  for  his  expedition,  he 
embarked  at  Dover  March  25th,   A.  D.  1191., 
abandoning  both  the  honours  and  duties  of  his 

'  Hoveden,  Annal.  p.  3  7 7. 
3  Wilkin.  Concil.  l.i.  p.  493. 
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Cent.  XII.  important  flation4.     After  fuffering  many  hard- 
**""  ""*    ^  {hips  in  his  voyage,  he  arrived  in  the  Chriflian 
army  at  the  fiege  of  Ptolemais,  where  he  died, 
November  2oth,  the  fame  year.5 

1194.          The  report  of  Archbifhop   Baldwin's   death 
reacmng  England  in  the  beginning  of  March 
of  A.  D.  1  192.,  the  difpute  between  the  monks  of 


ah  arch-  Canterbury  and  the  bifhops  of  the  province, 
Reginald  about  the  right  of  election,  which  had  fo  often 
Biihop  of  difturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  church  of  Eng- 

Bath  is  •       j        r^,       n-n  c 

land,  was  again  revived.     Ihe  13iihop  or 


and  dies.  jon  ?  to  prevent  the  monks  from  proceeding  to  an 
immediate  election,  went  in  hafte  to  Canterbury, 
accompanied  by  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  and 
commanded  them  to  take  no  ftep  towards  fupply- 
ing  the  vacancy  in  the  archiepifcopal  chair,  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  King  and  of  the  bifhops 
of  the  province  ;  on  which  the  monks  proteiled 
for  the  fecurity  of  their  right  of  election,  and  of 
all  their  other  rights6.  William  Longchamp, 
who  was  both  chief  julticiary  and  thepapal  legate, 
prefented  a  letter,  May  25th,  from  the  King  to 
the  convent,  giving  a  high  character  of  William 
Archbimop  of  Mountreale,  in  Sicily,  and  com- 
manding them  to  receive  him  as  their  archbilhop. 
To  this  demand  the  monks  gave  the  following 
anfwer,  in  a  great  council  at  Northampton  in 
June:  —  "  That  they  had  no  certain  evidence  of 
"  the  death  of  Archbilhop  Baldwin,  who  they 

4  Gervas  Chron.  cel.ijaz.  1564.  5  Id.  col.  1566. 

*  Id.  col.  1567.     Diceto,  col.666. 
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"  hoped  was  flill  alive ;  and  therefore  they  Cent.xii. 
"  craved  a  delay,  till  that  fact  was  afcertained."  /"~" 
This  was  at  lad  granted,  after  very  warm  de- 
bates7. In  this  interval  the  monks  turned  out 
fuch  of  their  number  as  they  fufpected  of  un- 
fleadinefs,  particularly  their  prior,  Ofbern,  and 
placed  Geoffrey,  the  fub-prior,  in  his  room8.  The 
commotions  that  arofe  about  this  time, occalioned 
by  the  imprifonment  of  Geoffrey  Archbilhop  of 
York,  in  the  caflle  of  Dover,  by  order  of  William 
Longchamp,  prevented  any  farther  proceedings 
in  the  affair  of  Canterbury,  till  after  the  public 
tranquillity  was  in  fome  degree  reflored  by  the 
flight  of  Longchamp  out  of  the  kingdom9.  On 
this  event  Prince  John,  and  Walter  Archbifhop 
of  Rouen,  who  had  then  the  chief  direction  of 
affairs,  held  a  council  at  London  aboiit  the  end 
of  O£lober ;  in  which  the  monks  of  Canterbury, 
being  required  to  give  their  confent  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Archbifhop  of  Mountreale,  returned 
this  artful  anfwer: — "  That  they  could  not  in 
"  confcience  give  their  confent  at  prefent  to  the 
"  election  of  the  perfon  propofed,  until  they  were 
"  better  acquainted  with  his  character,  and  until 
"  they  had  afked  council  of  the  Lord,  and  felt 
"  the  divine  direction  upon  their  minds."  The 
Archbifhop  of  Rouen,  who  fecretly  afpired  to  the 
primacy  of  England,  was  well  pleafed  with  this 
anfwer,  granted  a  month's  delay,  and  pioufly 
exhorted  the  monks  to  pray  heartily  during  all 

7  Gervai,  col.ii59.         8  Id.col.n6o.         9  See  chap. i.  p.ao». 
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Cent.xn.  that  time  for  the  direction  of  Heaven10.  Another 
r~"  J  council  was  accordingly  called  at  Canterbury, 
November  28th,  for  the  election  of  an  arch- 
bifhop.  The  monks  having  formed  their  plan 
beforehand,  as  foon  as  the  council  met,  Geof- 
frey their  prior  flood  up,  and  declared,  in  their 
name,  that  they  chofe,  by  the  direction  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Reginald  Bifliop  of  Bath  to  be 
their  Archbifhop ;  and  at  the  fame  time  took 
that  Bifhop  by  the  hand,  conducted  him  into  the 
cathedral,  and  placed  him  in  the  archiepifcopal 
throne.  On  this  (fays  the  contemporary  hifto- 
rian)  the  Archbifhop  of  Rouen  turned  pale,  and 
fell  a-trembling,  feeing  all  his  hopes  blafted". 
But  Reginald  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  and  un- 
expected dignity :  for  he  fell  fick  foon  after  his 
election,  and  died  December  26th,  A.  D.  1192. 
1193.  The  news  of  King  Richard's  captivity  reach- 
Hubert,  jncr  England  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  threw 

Bifliop  of  *,    , 

Saiifbury,  the  whole  kingdom  into  lo  much  coniulion,  that 
chofen  pri-  no  fteps  were  taken  for  fome  time  for  fupplying 
this  new  vacancy  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  But 
the  King  himfelf,  being  fenfible  that  an  able  and 
zealous  friend  in  that  important  flation  might 
contribute  not  a  little,  to  raife  his  ranfom  and 
procure  his  liberty,  wrote  a  letter  from  his  prifon 
to  his  mother  Queen  Eleanor  and  his  minifters, 
earneflly  intreating  them  to  procure  the  advance- 
ment of  Hubert  Fitz-Walter  Bifhop  of  Saiifbury 
(who  had  been  with  him  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 

10  GerVas,  001.1578.  "  Id.  col.  1580. 

was 
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'  .  « 

was  lately  returned  into  England)  to  the  pri-  Cent.xn. 
macy.     Thefe   minifters   managed   this   matter  <-~~  *"" 
with  fo  much  dexterity,  that  Hubert  was  unani- 
moufly  elected   Archbifliop   by  the   monks   of 
Canterbury,  May   29th,    A.  D.  1193.,   anc^   as 
unanimoufly  approved  by  the   bifhops   of  the 
province  the  day  after." 

The  long  and  violent  contefts  of  Geoffrey,  ii94,  &c. 
Archbifhop  of  York,  with  his  brother  King  Archbifhop 
Richard,  —  with  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 


—  and  with  the  clergy  of  his  own  cathedral,  feem  by  the 
to  have  been  the  effe6ts  of  clerical  pride  and  ope* 
paffion  ;  and  though  they  occasioned  much  dif- 
quiet  and  confufion  in  thofe  times,  they  are 
hardly  worthy  of  a  place  in  hiftory  3.  It  may 
only  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  Archbifiiop 
of  Canterbury,  having  obtained  a  legantine 
commiffion  from  the  Pope,  dated  March  i8th, 
A.D.  1  195.,  made  a  progrefs  into  the  north,  and 
held  a  fynod  of  the  clergy  of  the  province  of 
York  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  in  which  he 
made  feveral  canons,  and  eflablifhed  his  own 
authority,  which  was  the  chief  objecl  of  his 
journey14.  Soon  after  this  the  enemies  of  the 
Archbimop  of  York  became  fo  numerous  and 
powerful,  that  they  prevailed  againfl  him  at  the 
court  of  Rome  ;  and  he  was  iufpended  from  his 
offices  and  benefices  by  Pope  Celeftine.  The 
pretence  for  this  fevere  cenfare'  was,  that  he 


12  Gervas,  001.1583. 

13  Hoveden,  Annal.  p./n 7.     Gervafu  Chron.  col.  1584. 

14  Hoveden,  Annal.  430. 
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Cent.xii.  neglected  the  duties  of  his  facred  function,  and 

"~v~~  J  fpent  his  time  in  hunting  and  hawking  ;  but  the 

real  reafon  of  it  feems  to  have  been,  that  he  was 

an  enemy  to  vexatious  appeals  to  Rome,  and 

endeavoured  to  prevent  them.'5 

1196.  Both  the  King  and  the  bifhops  of  the  province 
Difpute.  Of  Canterbury  had  long  been  very  much  offended 
the  Arch-  at  the  monks  of  that  cathedral,  for  the  exclufive 


right  that  they  claimed,  and  the  great  influence 
ofeCanter!   that  they  had  obtained,  in  the  election  of  the 
bury  about  archbifliops.     To  diminifli  that  influence,  the 
ereaLnof  ^a^e  Archbifliop  had  attempted  to  eftablifli  a  fo- 
a  church  at  ciety  of  fecular  canons  at  Hackington  near  Can- 
Lambeth.    terbury.   an(j   though  he  had  been  fliainefully 
baffled  in  that  attempt,  his  fucceflbr,  the  prefent 
Archbifliop  Hubert,  formed  the  defign  of  efta- 
blifhing  a  fimilar  fociety  at  Lambeth,  near  Lon- 
don, hoping  that  the  diftance  of  the  place  from 
Canterbury  would  prevent  any  oppofition.     But 
in  this  he  was  miftaken.     Nothing  could  efcape 
the  vigilance   of   the  fufpicious   monks,    who 
immediately  took  the  alarm,  and  commenced  a 
moft  violent  oppofition.     Both  the  King  and  the 
Archbifliop  took  all  poflible  pains  to  allay  their 
fears,  and  gain  their  confent.     In  order  to  this 
they  propofed,  —  that  every  canon  of  Lambeth, 
before  his  admiffion  into  his  office,   fliould  go 
down  to  Canterbury,  and  take  a  folemn  oath  at 
the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  ;  —  that  he  would 
never  claim  a  vote  in  the  election  of  an  arch- 


"  Hoveden,  Annal. 
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bifhop, — that  he  would  never   confent  to  the  Cent.xn. 
removing  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  or  the  re- '      '""" 
liques  of  St.  Thomas,  from  that  city  j — and,  in  a 
word,  that  he  would  never  do  any  thing  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  church  of 
Canterbury.      But  nothing   would  fatisfy  the 
monks,  who  inftantly  fent  two  of  their  number 
to  Rome ;  where  they  met  with  a  moft  favour, 
able  reception,  and  foon  returned  with  a  bull  from 
Pope  Innocent  III.,dated  April 25th,  A.D.  1 197., 
directed  to  the  Archbifhop  at  Canterbury,  and 
commanding  that  prelate,  in  the  moft  impe- 
rious ftrain,  to  demoliih  all  the  buildings  he  had 
erected  at  Lambeth,  within  thirty  days,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  fufpended  from  his  office :  "  For 
"  it  is  not  fit  (fays  this  infolent  pontiffin  his  bull) 
"  that  any  man  mould  have  any  authority,  who 
"  doth  not  revere  and  obey  the  apoflolic  fee16." 
The  Archbiftiop  was  greatly  {hocked  and  per- 
plexed  when  he  received  this  bull,  and  employed 
every  method  he  could  invent  to  gain  the  con- 
fent of  the  monks  to  a  fhort  delay  of  its  execu- 
tion.    The  King  was  ftill  more  enraged  at  the 
conduct  of  the  monks,  in  applying  to  Rome  with- 
out his  knowledge ;  and  in  a  letter  he  threatened 
them  with  his  higheft  indignation,  and  the  con- 
fifcation  of  all  their  pofleffions,  if  they  infifted 
on  the  execution  of  the  papal  bull.     But  the 
monks  were  quite  inflexible ;  and  knowing  them- 
felves  to  be  fecure  under  the  protection  of  the 

'*  GeryafiChroa.  col.i6o»,  &c. 
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Cent.  xii.  Roman  pontiff,  they  defpifed  all  the  threats  of 
1 "~ r  — f  their  fovereign  and  the  perfualions  of  their  pri- 
mate.    On  this  all  their  poffeffions  and  treafures 
•   were  feized  by  the  King's  officers.     The  Arch- 
bifliop  immediately  difpatched  agents  to  Rome, 
furnifhed  with  large  fums  of  money,  and  charged 
with  letters  in  his  favour  from  all  his  fiiffragans. 
Thefe  agents  were  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the 
Pope  and  cardinals,  October  24th,  A.D.  1197.; 
prefented  the  letters  of  the  Archbiihop  and  of  his 
fuffrairans ;  and  pleaded  their  caufe  with  great 
ability  :  and,  the  day  after,  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury made  their  reply.     The  caufe  being  thus 
heard,  the  Pope  confirmed  his  former  fentence 
againft  the  Archbifhop  ;  which  he  intimated  to 
him  by  a  bull,  dated  November  2oth,  threatening 
him  with  the  higheil  cenfures  of  the  church,  if 
he  did  not  immediately  demolifh  the  works  at 
Lambeth.    At  the  fame  time  he  directed  another 
bull  to  the  King,  commanding  him  in  a  magifterial 
tone  to  fee  the  fentence  of  the  apoftolic  fee  exe- 
cuted ;  and  telling  him,  that  if  he  prefumed  to 
oppofe  its  execution,  he  would  foon  convince  him, 
by  the  fe verity  of  his  punimment,  how  hard  it  was 
to  kick  againit  the  pricks.     The  Pope  fent  alfo 
another  bull  to  the  King,  written,  if  poffible,  in 
a  flill  higher  flrain,  commanding  him  immedi- 
ately to  reflore  all  their  poiFeffions  to  the  monks 
of  Canterbury :  "  for  he  would  not  endure  the 
"  leaft  contempt  of  himfelf,  or  of  God,  whofe 
"  place  he  held  on  earth ;  but  would  punifli, 
"  without  delay,  and  without  refpect  of  perfons, 

12  "  every 
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"  every  one  who  prefumed  to  difobey  his  com-  Cent.xn. 
"  mands,  in  order  to  convince  the  whole  world,  '  r~"~J 
"  that  he  was  determined  to  a6l  in  a  royal  man- 
"  nerlf."  To  fuch  an  intolerable  height  of 
impiety  and  arrogance  had  this  audacious  prieft 
arrived !  When  thefe  bulls  were  delivered  to 
the  King  and  the  Archbifhop,  they  were  terrified 
(fays  a  contemporary  hiftorian)  at  the  thunders 
of  the  church  ;  and  being  convinced  of  the  dan- 
ger and  vanity  of  refiftance,  they  determined  to 
obey18.  Thus  did  the  pertinacious  monks  obtain 
a  complete  victory  over  their  king  and  primate, 
and  had  the  fatisfa£lipn  of  feeing  the  obnoxious 
buildings  at  Lambeth  pulled  down  to  the  very 
foundation  in  the  months  of  January  and  Fe- 
bruary A.  D.  1199.,  a  little  before  the  death  of 
King  Richard, 

If  Pope  Innocent  III.  acted  in  a  manner  fo  AJ>.I»OO. 
imperious  towards  the  lion-hearted  Richard,  we  ThePope 
need  not  be  furprifed  to  fipd  him  domineering  reeve™es  Of 
with  ftill  greater  infolence  over  his  indolent  pufil-  the  fee  of 
lanimous  fucceffor,  King  John.     Of  his  inten-  St-^vl^s 

'  '  on  (jiral- 

tion  to  do  this,  he  gave  an  early  indication,  by  dus  Cam- 
bellowing  in  the  very  beginning  of  this  reign,  brenfls- 
the  revenues  of  the  vacant  fee  of  St.  David's, 
which  unqueftionably  belonged  to  the  King,  on 
the  famous  Girald  Bary  (commonly  called  Giral- 
dus  Cambrenfis19).     This  wanton  invafion  of  the 
rights  of  the  crown  was  the  more  provoking, 

w  Gervas  Chroa.  col.  1616 — 1634.  "'  W.  ibid. 

^  Anglia  Sacra,  t. ».  p.  51*. 

that 
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Cent.xn.   that  Girald,  on  whom  thefe  revenues  were  be- 
1  """  — '  flowed,  was  one  of  the  King's  mod  open  and 

inveterate  enemies,  to  which  the  Pope  was  no 

flranger. 

The  Pope       Notwithftanding  all  the  calamities  that   the 
impofesa    chriftian  world  in  general,  and  the -King  and 

tax  on  all 

the  clergy    kingdom  of  England  in  particular,  had  iuffered 
°^  thet        by  the  late  unfortunate  expedition  into  the  Holy 

church,  J 

for  acroi-    jLand,  rope  Innocent  was  not  alhamed  to  fet  an- 
fade«         other  croifade  on  foot, and  that  in  a  manner  fuited 
to  his  imperious  character  and  high  pretenlions. 
He  iffued  a  bull,  dated  December  27th,  A.  D. 
1 199.,  directed  to  all  the  prelates  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  commanding  them,  and  all  their  clergy, 
by  the  authority  of  the  apoftolic  fee, — of  Almighty 
God, — and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  under  the 
penalty  of  eternal  damnation,  to  pay  the  fortieth 
part  of  all  their  revenues,  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pence  of  this  expedition,  which  was  to  be  com- 
manded by  two  cardinals  named  by  the  Pope. 
The  bull  contains  many  directions  about  the 
manner  of  levying  this  tax  upon  the  clergy,  and 
of  collecting  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
laity,  which  are  all  expreffed  in  the  language  of 
fupreme  authority40.     This  was  the  firft  attempt 
to  impofe  a  tax  on  the  clergy  of  all  nations,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  as  fovereign  of  the 
church  ;  which  ought  to  have  excited  univerfal 
indignation.    But  thofe  dark  unhappy  times  were 
the  proper  feafon  for  fuch  daring  ufurpations  on 

"  Horeden,  Annal.  p-445* 
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the  rights  of  mankind.  It  was  probably  to  carry  Cent.  xil. 
this  bull  into  execution  that  Hubert  Archbifhop  -  T  ' 
of  Canterbury  held  a  council  of  the  clergy  at 
Weftminfter,  A.D.  1200.,  in  fpite  of  the  prohi- 
bition of  Geoffrey  Fitz- Peter,  Earl  of  Efiex,  and 
high  judiciary  of  England21.  This  much  we 
know  however  with  certainty,  that  this  papal  tax 
was  collected  in  England,  and  the  money  arifing 
from  it  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Philip,  a  notary 
of  that  church.  "  But  (fays  a  contemporary 
"  hiftorian)  it  will  never  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
"  pofe  for  which  it  was  raifed,  unlefs  the  Ro- 
"  mans  have  changed  their  nature,  and  relin- 
66  quiflied  their  innate  rapacity-."  King  John 
was  fo  far  from  refenting  this  intolerable  infult 
upon  the  rights  of  his  crown  and  independency 
of  his  kingdom,  by  a  foreign  power  impofing  a 
tax  on  his  fubjec"ls  without  his  confent,  that  he 
voluntarily  granted  the  fortieth  part  of  his  own 
revenues  to  the  Pope,  and  exhorted  his  barons  to 
imitate  his  example 23 :  a  demonflration  that 
this  weak  prince  did  not  underftand  the  preroga- 
tives of  his  crown,  or  that  he  had  not  the  wifdom 
and  fortitude  to  defend  them. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  Pope  impofed  this  Cent.xm. 
tax  on  the  clergy  for  defraying  the  expence  of   I20I'to 
his  intended  croifade,  he  fent  his  emifTanes  into 
all  countries,  and  particularly  into  England,  to 
exhort  the  laity  to  take  the  crofs.     The  mod 

"  Hoveden,  Annal.  p.  457.      "  Diceto,  apud  X  Script,  col.  707. 
a!  Hoveden,  Annal.  p.  471. 
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Cent. xm.  remarkable  of  thefe  emifTaries  was  Euflachius, 
abbot  of  Flay  in  Normandy,  who  pretended  to 
work  many  miracles,  and  to  have  received  a 
letter  from  heaven,  written  by  the  hand  of  God, 
in  which  he  threatened  to  rain  Hicks  andftones, 
and  boiling  water  on  all  who  frequented  fairs 
and  markets  on  Sunday 24.  The  declamations  of 
this  enthufiafl  produced  great  effects.  The  Sun- 
days' fairs  and  markets  were  for  fome  time 
deferted,  and  multitudes  of  all  ranks  crowded  to 
take  the  crofs,  which  he  warmly  recommended. 
When  thefe  deluded  people  had  leifure  to  reflect 
on  what  they  had  done,  they  repented  of  their 
raflmefs,  and  would  gladly  have  declined  em- 
barking in  fo  diftant  and  dangerous  an  expedi- 
tion. But  they  foon  found  that  there  was  no 
trifling  with  the  court  of  Rome.  For  the  Pope 
no  fooner  heard  of  this  backwardnefs,  than  he 
ifiued  a  thundering  bull,  dated  May  5th,  A.D. 
1 02 1.,  directed  to  the  archbifhops  andbiihops  of 
England,  commanding  them  to  excommunicate 
by  name,  and  with  all  poffible  folemnity,  every 
perfon  who  had  taken  the  crofs,  and  refufed 
or  delayed  to  fulfil  his  engagements25.  This 
obliged  all  who  had  been  fo  imprudent  as  to 
take  the  crofs,  to  go  upon  this  croifade,  or  to 
purchafe  a  difpenfation,  which  was  not  eafily 
obtained.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice, 
that  the  great  army  that  was  raifed  on  this  occa- 
fion  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  conducted 

*+  Hoveden,  Annal.  p.  457.  *  Id.  p«466. 
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by  his  counfels,  was  not  employed  in  refcuing  Cent.xm. 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  hands  of  infidels,  but  in  ^  ""*""• 
dethroning  the  Chriftian  Emperor  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  in  order  to  fubjecl;  that  empire  to  the  fee 
of  Rome.  76 

Few  events  were  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a     I2°5- 
king  of  England  in  this  period,  than  a  vacancy  Jj^JjjJjL 
in  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  which   was  commonly  Hubert. 
productive  of  a  violent  contefl  at  home,  and  a 
no  lefs  violent  conflict  with  the  court  of  Rome. 
But  no  vacancy  in  that  fee  had  ever  been  attended 
with  fuch  fatal  confequences  as  that  which  hap- 
pened at  this  time,  on  the  death  of  Archbifliop 
Hubert,  July  i8th,  A.D.  1205.  a7      Thefe  con- 
fequences were  indeed  fo  fingular  and  important 
that  they  merit  a  very  diftin6l  confideration. 

The  monks  of  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  had  Two  arch- 
long  claimed  an  exclufive  right  to  elect  their 
archbifhops  ;  but  this  right  had  always  been  dif- 
puted  by  the  kings  of  England  and  the  prelates 
of  the  province.  On  this  occafion  the  monks  de- 
termined to  exclude  their  competitors  from  any 
(hare  in  the  election,  by  making  a  fecret  and 
fudden  choice,  before  the  vacancy  could  be 
generally  known.  As  foon  therefore  as  they 
heard  of  the  death  of  Hubert,  they  held  a  chapter 
in  the  night-time,  and  chofe  their  own  fub-prior 
Reginald  to  be  archbilhop,  and  placed  him  in 


26  Bzovii    Continual.    Baron.    Annal.    ann.   I2oz>    IZO3>    1204. 
Goldaft.  Conilit.  Imper.  t.  3.  p.  369. 
•7  Gervas,  col.  1683. 
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Csnt.xin.  the  archiepifcopal  throne.  At  the  fame  time 
they  obliged  Reginald  to  take  #n  oath,  that  he 
would  not  publifh  his  election  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  convent,  and  fent  him  away  next 
morning,  with  fome  of  their  own  number,  to 
Home,  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Pope. 
This  fcheme  was  well  contrived;  and  would 
probably  have  been  crowned  with  fuccefs,  if  the 
vanity  of  Reginald  had  not  got  the  better  of  his 
prudence,  and  even  of  the  obligation  of  his  oath. 
For  he  no  iboner  arrived  in  Flanders,  than  he 
affumed  the  ftate  of  the  archbifhop-elect  of 
Canterbury,  and  Ihewed  the  letters  of  his  election 
to  feveral  perfons.  The  news  of  this  foon 
reached  England,  and  occafioned  no  little  noife. 
The  monks  were  fo  much  offended  at  the  mif- 
conduct  of  their  elect,  that  they  determined  to 
abandon  him,  in  order  to  make  their  peace  with 
the  King,  whofe  indignation  they  juflly  dreaded. 
They  accordingly  fent  fome  of  their  number  to 
the  King,  to  alk  his  leave  to  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  an  archbifhop ;  and  to  obtain  it,  they 
fecretly  agreed  to  chufe  John  de  Gray  Bifhop  of 
Norwich.  As  foon  as  thefe  agents  returned  to 
Canterbury  with  the  King's  licence,  a  chapter  was 
held,  and  John  de  Gray  was  unanimoufly  chofen 
archbifhop;  and,  on  his  arrival,  was  folemnly 
enthroned  in  the  prefence  of  the  King,  who 
immediately  put  him  in  poflem'on  of  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  fee.  That  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  render  this  election  valid,  fome  of  the 

monks 
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monks  were  difpatched  to  Rome  to  procure  the  CentJan. 

approbation  of  the  Pope  .2S  i ~ ^ 

But  this  affair,  which  was  already  fufficiently      iao6. 

embarraffed  by  a  double  election,  became  now  ^lfh°Ps  of 

the  pro- 
more  perplexed  by  the  appearance  of  a  third  vinceap- 

party.     The  biflio'ps  of  the  province,  who  had  Peal  to 

i  i.         i          n  -        i         i    -r>  •  L>  ,  i     •     Rome,  and 

always  claimed  a  mare  in  the  election  or  their  the  Pope 
metropolitan,  had  been  quite  neglected  in  the  determines 
late  elections.     They  therefore  fent  their  agents  Jj^J^ 
to  Rome  to  complain  of  this  neglect,  and  topro- 
teft  againft  both  elections,  as  invalid  on  that  ac- 
count.   Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  than  the  appearance  offo  many 
parties,  and  fo  many  clafhing  claims.  Great  fums 
of  money  were  expended,  and  a  whole  year  was 
employed  in  pleadings,  audiences,  hearing  wit- 
neffes,  and  examining  records.    At  length,  when 
one  part  of  this  great  controverfy  was  ripe  for 
decifion,  the  Pope  iffued  a  bull,  dated  December  - 
2ift,  A.  D.  1206.,  declaring,  that  from  thence- 
forward the  fuffragans  of  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury mould  not  pretend  to  any  mare  in  the 
election  of  their  metropolitan,  nor  dilturb  the 
monks  of  the  cathedral  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
excluiive  right  to  chufe  their  archbilhop.29 

The  Pope,  after  having  thus  determined  the      Iao7. 
difpute  between  the  bifhops  and  the  monks,  pro-  The  Pope 
ceeded  to  examine  the  great  controverfy  between  ^c^e\ 
the  two  archbimops-elect.     The  agents  of  both  tions. 
parties  fupported  their  refpective  claims  with 

a8  M.  Paris,  p.  148,  149.  lg  Id.  p.  149,  150. 
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Cent.xin.  great  eagernefs  and  obftinacy.  When  more  than 
s"""""v  J  a  year  had  been  fpent  in  pleadings  and  invefli- 
gations  on  this  fubjeet,  His  Holinefs  pronounced 
a  definitive  fentence,  declaring  both  the  election 
of  the  Sub-prior  and  of  the  Bifhop  of  Norwich  to 
be  irregular  and  uncanonical,  and  decreeing  that 
neither  of  thefe  perfons  fhould  be  capable  of 
being  chofen  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  -°.  The 
laft  part  of  this  fentence  was  intended  to  exclude 
the  Bifhop  of  Norwich,  the  King's  favourite, 
who,  in  cafe  of  a  new  election,  would  infallibly 
have  been  chofen. 

1207.        The  archbifhopric  being  thus  declared  vacant, 

Stephen      the  Pope  began  to  unfold  hisfcheme,  which  it  is 

chTfeT"     probable  he  had  formed  long  before,  of  filling  it 

archblfhop  with  a  creature  of  his  own,  without  fo  much  as 

?  a°few     confulting  the  King  of  England.  In  order  to  this, 

monks.       he  commanded  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  who 

were  then  at  Rome,  immediately  to  proceed  to 

the  election  of  an  archbifhop,  and  at  the  fame 

time  commanded  them  to  chufeCardinal  Stephen 

Langton.     The  monks  objected,  that  they  could 

not  do  this  without  the  confent  of  their  convent; 

but  the  Pope  haftily  replied,  that  his  authority 

fupplied  all  defects.     The  monks,  fourteen  in 

number,  who  had  been  agents  for  the  Bifhop  of 

Norwich,    laboured    under    another    and    ftill 

greater  difficulty.      Before  they  left  England, 

they  hadfolemnlyfworn  to  the  King  (whodreaded 

that  they  might  be  corrupted  at  the  court  of 

10  M»  Paris,  p.i55. 

Rome), 
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Rome),  that  they  would  never  acknowledge  any  Cent.xm. 
perfon  but  the  Bifhop  of  Norwich  for  archbifhop  *"  """*""" 
of  Canterbury.  But  the  plenitude  of  papal 
power  foon  removed  this  obflacle.  His  Holinefs 
abfolved  them  from  the  obligation  of  their  oaths, 
and  commanded  them  immediately  to  proceed  to 
an  election,  under  the  penalty  of  the  higheft  cen- 
fures  of  the  church.  With  this  they  all  complied, 
except  Elias  de  Brentfield.  Stephen  Langtonwas 
chofen  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  by  a  few  monks 
at  Rome,  and  confecrated  by  the  Pope  himfelf  at 
Viterbo,  June  27th,  A.D.  I207-31 

Innocent  was  not  ignorant  that  this  unprece-  John's 
dented  tranfaclion  would  roufe  the  indignation  1(;ttel, to 

'  the  Pope 

of  the  King  of  England,  arid  therefore  he  endea-  and  the 
voured  beforehand  to  footh  the   mind  of  that  p°Pe's 

T,T.  ,      ,  .       .         i/»         ,  .        ~  .  anfwer. 

prince.  With  this  view  he  lent  him  four  rings 
of  gold,  fet  with  four  different  kinds  of  precious 
flones,  accompanied  with  a  flattering  letter, 
which  contained  an  illuftration  of  the  myfteries 
reprefented  by  thefe  rings.  King  John,  who 
was  equally  fond  of  trinkets  and  of  flattery, 
expreffed  much  fatisfaclion  with  this  papal  pre- 
fent.  But  this  fatisfa6lion  was  of  fhort  duration. 
For  a  few  days  after  the  bull  arrived,  intimating 
the  election  and  confecration  of  Cardinal  Lang- 
ton  ;  which  threw  him  into  a  mod  violent  rage, 
both  againft  the  Pope  and  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury. As  thefe  laft  were  mofl  within  his  reach, 
they  felt  the  firft  effects  of  his  indignation.  Two 

i       3I  M.  Paris,  p.  155. 
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Cent.  xiii.  officers,  Fulk  de  Cantalou  and  Henry  de  Corn- 
hille,  with  a  company  of  armed  men,  were  fent 
to  Canterbury,  who  took  poffeffion  of  the  convent 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  banimed  the  monks  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  feized  all  their  eftates.  King 
John  then  wrote  a  fpirited  and  angry  letter  to  the 
Pope,  in  which  he  accufed  him  of  injuilice  and 
prefumption,  in  railing  a  ftranger  to  the  highefl 
dignity  in  his  kingdom,  without  his  knowledge. 
He  reproached  the  Pope  and  court  of  Rome  with 
ingratitude,  in  not  remembering  that  they 
derived  more  riches  from  England  than  from  all 
the  kingdoms  on  this  fide  the  Alps.  He  affured 
him,  that  he  was  determined  to  facrifice  his  life 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  his  crown  ;  and  that  if 
His  Holinefs  did  not  immediately  repair  the 
injury  he  had  done  him,  he  would  break  off  all 
communication  with  Rome32.  Though  this  letter 
was  written  in  a  ftrain  very  becoming  a  king  of 
England,  it  was  very  fliocking  to  the  pride  of 
the  haughty  pontiff,  who  had  been  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  trample  on  the  majefly  of  kings.  Inno- 
cent immediately  returned  a  long  anfwer ;  in 
which,  after  many  expreffions  of  difpleafure  and 
refentment,  he  tells  the  King  plainly,  that  if  he 
perfifted  in  this  difpute,  he  would  plunge  him- 
felf  into  inextricable  difficulties,  and  would  at 
length  be  crulhed  by  him,  before  whom  every 
knee  muft  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things 
on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth.33 

31  M.  Paris,  p.  156.  «  Id.  p.^57. 
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Thefe  two  letters  might  be  considered  as  a  Cent.xm. 
formal  declaration  of  war  between  the  Pope  and  "" 
the  King  of  England.     But  the  conteft  was  very  The  Po 
unequal.     For  the  former  had  now  attained  that  lays  Eng- 
extravagant  height   of  power  which  made  the  lan(? under 

an  mter- 

greatelt  monarchs  tremble  upon  their  thrones,  did. 
and  the  latter  had  funk  very  low  both  in  his  repu- 
tation and  authority,  having  before  this  time  loft 
his  foreign  dominions  by  his  indolence,  and  the 
efteem  and  affection  of  his  fubjects  at  home  by 
his  crimes  and  follies.  Innocent  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  advantage  he  pofTefied  ;  and  therefore, 
without  delay,  he  laid  all  the  dominions  of  King 
John  under  an  interdict  ;  and  this  fentence  was 
publifhed  in  England,  at  the  Pope's  command, 
March  23d,  A.D.  1208.,  by  the  bifliops  of  Lon- 
don,  Ely,    and   Worcefter,    though   the   King 
endeavoured  to  deter  them  from  it  by  the  moll 
dreadful  threats.     From  that  time  the  churches 
were  fhut  up,  and  the  clergy  refrained  from 'per- 
forming any  of  the  duties  of  their  function,, 
except  hearing  confeflions,  baptizing  infants,  and 
adminiftering  the  viaticum.     The  King  was  fo 
much  enraged  againft  the  clergy  for  obeying  the 
interdict,  that  he  commanded  his  fheriifs  to  feize 
all  their   lands   and    revenues   in  their  feveral 
counties,  and  withdew  from  them  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  by  which  they  were  expofed 
to  injuries  of  all  kinds.     To  avoid  thefe  injuries 
fome  fled  into  foreign  parts,    others  confined 
themfelves  within  the  precincts  of  their  churches, 

and 
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Cent.xni.  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  a  fcene  of  confufion 

and  difmay.34 

1409.          When  this  inderdicl  had  continued  about  two 
The  Pope   years    the  Pope  proceeded  a  flep  further,  and 

excommu-    *  i    i        i  n  j> 

nicates  pronounced  the  dreaded  fentence  of  excommum- 
Kingjohn.  cation  again  ft  King  John,  which  he  commanded 
the  bifhops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcefter,  his 
moft  obfequious  tools,  to  publifh  in  England. 
Thefe  prelates,  who  refided  on  the  continent, 
fent  copies  of  the  fentence,  and  of  the  Pope's 
commands,  to  publifli  it  in  their  churches,  to 
the  bilhops  and  clergy  who  remained  in  Eng- 
land. But  fuch  was  their  dread  of  the  royal  in- 
dignation,  that  none  of  them  had  the  courage  to 
execute  thefe  commands.  The  fentence  however 
did  not  remain  a  fecret;  but  became  the  fubject 
of  converfation  in  all  companies.  Even  Geoffrey 
Archdeacon  of  Norwich,  oneof  theKing's  judges, 
when  fitting  on  the  bench  in  the  exchequer  at 
Weftminfter,  declared  to  the  other  judges,  that 
.the  King  was  excommunicated,  and  that  he  did 
not  think  it  lawful  for  him  to  ac~l  any  longer  in 
his  name.  But  for  this  declaration  he  was  thrown 
into  prifon,  where  he  foon  after  died.35 
IMI.  In  the  mean  time  the  Pope  was  much  enraged 
The  Eng-  at  the  loyalty  of  the  Englifh  laity  to  their  prince; 

aSiereL    an(^»  *n  or(^er  to  ^a^e  it,  ne  ^ent  them  feverai 
King  John,  letters  full  of  threats  and  promifes36.     But  thefe 

34  M.  Paris,  p.  15  8.     Hen.  Knyghton,  apud  X.  Script.  001.2415. 

35  M.  Paris,  p  159. 

3*  Innocen.  Epift.  lib.  10.  Ep.i59, 160. 
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letters  produced  little  or  no  effect ;  for  the  great  Cent.xm. 
barons  and  their  followers  adhered  with  fo  much  """**"" 
fteadinefs  to  the  King,  that  while  he  lay  under  the 
fentence  of  excommunication,  he  executed  the 
only  two  fuccefsful  expeditions  of  his  reign,  the 
one  into  Wales,  and  the  other  into  Ireland37. 
This  gives  us  reafon  to  believe,  that  if  John  had 
continued  to  act  with  firmnefs,  and  had  fecured 
the  affections  of  his  own  fubjecls,  by  a  juft  and 
mild  adminiftration,  he  would  have  triumphed 
over  all  the  arts  of  Rome,  and  delivered  himfelf 
and  his  country  from  their  ignominious  fubjec- 
tion  to  a  foreign  prieft. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  year  fome  fecret  overtures  Infoient 
had  been  made  for  an  accommodation  of  this  Of  t^1( 
famous  controverfy ;  and  in  confequence  of  thefe  pal  legates. 
overtures,  the  Pope  fent  two  legates,  Pandulph 
and  Durand,  into  England.  Thefe  legates  were 
admitted  to  an  audience  in  a  parliament  held  at 
Northampton  ;  when  a  moft  violent  altercation 
enfued  between  them  and  the  King.  In  this 
altercation  Pandulph  was  not  afraid  to  tell  the 
King,  in  the  face  of  his  parliament,  that  he  was 
bound  to  obey  the  Pope  in  temporals  as  well  as 
in  fpirituals  :  and  when  John  refufed  to  fubmit 
to  the  will  of  His  Holinefs  without  referve,  the 
audacious  legate  publifhed  the  fentence  of  ex- 
communication againfl  him  with  a  loud  voice, 
abfolved  all  his  fubjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance, degraded  him  from  his  royal  dignity,  and 

37  M.  Paris,  p.  1 60. 
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Cent.xm.  declared  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  pofterity 
fliould  ever  reign  in  England38.  This  was  cer- 
tainly carrying  clerical  ini'olence  to  the  mod  ex- 
travagant height.  But  in  thole  unhappy  times 
the  meaneft  agents  of  the  Pope  infulted  the 
greatefl  princes  with  impunity. 
o  e  After  the  return  of  the  legates  to  Rome,  and 
depofes  their  report  of  the  obftinacy  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
Kmgjohn,  lancl  the  Pope  proceeded  to  more  violent  mea- 

and  ex-         _  T  '1-1  n 

commuui-  lures.  He  pronounced,  with  great  iolemmty,  a 
,catesaii  fentence  of  depofition  againfl  King  John,  and  of 
heredto  excommunication  againfl  all  who  fhould  obey 
him.  him,  or  have  any  connections  with  him30.  When 
thefe  fentences  were  known  in  England,  they 
began  to  excite  the  fuperflitious  fears  of  too  many 
of  the  barons  ;  who  were,  at  the  fame  time, 
much  dirTatisfied  with  their  prince,  for  his  im- 
prudent, illegal,  and  oppreffive  government. 
Of  this  fecret  difaffection  of  his  barons,  John 
received  intimations  from  the  King  of  Scotland, 
from  his  own  natural  daughter  the  Princefs  of 
Wales,  and  from  other  quarters,  which  alarmed 
him  not  a  little,  and  began  to  flagger  his  refo- 
lution40.  About  the  fame  time  one  Peter  the 
Hermit,  a  mad  enthuliafl,  went  up  and  down 
preaching  with  great  vehemence  againil  John  for 
his  difobedience  to  the  Pope,  and  prophefying 
that  he  would  not  be  king  of  England  on  next 


3'  Annal.  Monaft.    Burton,    apud  Rerum  Anglican.    Script,  t-l. 
p.  165,  166. 

3»M.  Paris,  p.i6i.  4°  Id.  ibid. 
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Afcenfion  day  :  "  And  his  declarations  (fays  a  Cent.xm: 
"  contemporary  hiftorian)  were  as  firmlybelieved 
"  by  all  who  heard  him,  as  if  it  had  been  a  voice 
"  from  heaven."4' 

i  The  Pope,  in  order  to  render  his  fentence  of 
depofition  againft  King  John  effectual,  appointed  The  p°Pe 

V  .    commits 

the  King  of  r  ranee  to  put  it  in  execution,  and  the  execu- 
promifed  him  the  pardon  of  all  his  fins,  and  the  tion  of  hjs 
kingdom  of  England  for  his  reward.     This  was  theKingof 
a  temptation  which  that  prince  had  neither  wif-  France, 
dom  nor  virtue  to  refift.     Blinded  by  his  arnbi-  ^L^Z' 
tion,  he  became  the  tool  of  the  court  of  Rome,  invade 
in  deftroying  the  common    rights    of  princes,  Ensland* 
which  he  ought  to  have  fupported  with  all  his 
power.     Philip,  now  become  the  champion  of 
the  church,  railed  a  mighty  army,  and  collected 
a  great  fleet,  in  order  to  invade  England,  and 
take  poffeffion  of  that  kingdom  in  confequence  of 
the  papal  grant ;  not  reflecting  that  he  thereby 
acknowledged  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  diipofe  of 
crowns  and  kingdoms  at  his  pleafure.4* 
.i);  King  John  had  good  intelligence  of  all  thefe  King  of 
tranfactions  on  the    continent,   and  made  the  prance  ob- 
moft  vigorous  preparations  for  his  own  defence.  relinqlSh 
But  all  thefe  preparations  on  both  fides  ferved  hi^ enter- 
only  to  promote  the  purpofes  of  the  court  of  pn  e* 
Rome.     For  as  foon  as  John  was  fufficiently  in- 
timidated by  his  dread  of  the  French  army,  and 
his  fufpicions  of  his  own  fubjefts,  to  induce  him 
to  make  an  ignominious  furrender  of  his  crown 

41  M.  Paris,  p.  161.  «»  Id.  p.  i6z. 
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Cent.xm.  and  kingdom  to  the  Pope,  Philip  was  obliged  to 
v~""~v     J  abandon  his  enterprife  againft  England,  to  avoid 
the  thunders  of  the  church,  the  dreadful  effects 
of  which  he  had  before  his  eyes. 

The  Pope  In  confequence  of  the  unlimited  fubmiffion  of 
negieAs  King  John  to  the  will  of  the  Pope,  Stephen 
•f  his  tools.  Langton,  whofe  promotion  had  been  the  caufe 
of  the  late  fatal  contefl,  came  over  to  England, 
took  pofieffion  of  his  fee,  and  foon  after  abfolved 
the  King  from  the  fentence  of  excommunica- 
tion 4\  At  the  fame  time  the  bimops  of  Lon- 
don, Ely,  Lincoln,  and  Hereford,  with  all  the 
other  clergy  and  laity  who  had  been  bammed  in 
the  courfe  of  this  quarrel,  returned,  with  high 
expectations  of  receiving  the  mod  ample  fatisfac- 
tion  for  all  the  damages  they  had  fuftained,  and 
of  having  a  confiderable  mare  in  the  management 
of  affairs.  But  thefe  expectations  were  not  fully 
anfwered  ;  and  they  foon  began  to  complain, 
that  when  the  Pope  had  gained  his  own  ends,  he 
became  unmindful  of  the  interefts  of  his  friends. 
Nor  were  thefe  complaints  without  foundation. 
For  about  Michaelmas  this  year  Nicholas  Bifhop 
of  Tufculum  arrived  in  England  as  the  Pope's 
legate,  and  regulated  all  ecclefiaftical  affairs 
in  the  moft  arbitrary  manner,  without  confulting 
with  the  primate  or  any  of  the  clergy.  The 
Archbifhop,  and  thofe  who  had  been  fufferers  in 
the  papal  caufe  in  the  late  quarrel,  were  fo  far 
from  receiving  that  ample  and  immediate  fatif- 

43  Epift.  Innocent,  p. Say.    M.Paris,  p.i66. 
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fa&ion  for  their  damages,  which  had  been  ftipu-  Cent.xni. 
lated,  and  they  expected,  that  they  were  put  off"  * 
from  time  to  time,  under  various  pretences,  with 
the  confent  of  the  legate.     In  bellowing  vacant 
benefices,  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  pretenh'ons  of 
the  papal  party,  but  preferred  only  his  own  crea- 
tures, or  thofe  recommended  by  the  King.44 

The  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  greatly  cha- 
grined  at  the  new  councils  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  at  the  conduct  of  its  legate,  held  a  provincial  iand  ap- 
fynod  of  his  fuffragans  and  clergy  at  Dunftable,  p*a!p° 
about  the  middle  of  January,  A.  D.  1214.     At 


this  fynod  the  mod  loud  and  vehement  com-  legate- 
plaints  were  made  againft  the  legate,  for  his  par- 
tiality to  the  King,  and  his  difcouragement  of 
thofe  of  the  clergy  who  had  adhered  to  the  court 
of  Rome  in  the  late  conteft.  After  long  debates, 
it  was  agreed  to  fend  a  deputation  of  two  clergy- 
men to  the  legate,  who  was  then  at  Burton  upon 
Trent,  to  intimate  to  him,  that  the  Archbiihop 
had  appealed  to  the  Pope  againft  his  proceedings, 
and  to  inhibit  him  from  granting  inftitution  to 
anymore  prelates  or  prieits  within  the  province  of 
Canterbury.  To  this  intimation  the  legate  paid 
no  further  regard,  than  by  fending  the  famous 
Pandulph  to  Rome,  to  defend  his  conduct  againft 
any  who  might  appear  there  to  accufe  him.45 

Though  King  John  had  been  abfolvedfrom  the  The  inter- 
fentence  of  excommunication  foon  after  his  dia  ta3fsa 
agreement  with  the  Pope,  the  interdict  upon  the  ° 

44  M.  Paris,  p.  1  7  1,  173.  **  Id.  p.  17*. 
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Centxin.  kingdom  was  continued,  till  it  fhould  be  feen 
J  how  he  would  adhere  to  that  agreement.  But 
the  King  having  now  entirely  gained  the  heart  of 
the  Pope,  by  renewing  his  fubmiffion,  and  by 
fending  him  a  great  fum  of  money,  His  Holinefs 
gave  a  commiffion  to  his  legate  to  remove  the 
interdict.  This  was  accordingly  taken  off,  with 
great  folemnity  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's, 
London,  June  29th,  A.D.  1214..,  after  it  had 
continued  fix  years  three  months  and  fourteen 
days.46 

Theinfe-       The  Archbifliop  and  monks  of  Canterbury, 
with   the   bifhops   of  London,  Hereford,    Ely, 
had  fuffer-  Lincoln,  and  Bath,  who  had  been  the  greateft 
ed  in  the    fufferers  in  the  late  conteft,  obtained  at  different 
hies,  ob-     times  twenty-feven  thoufand  pounds  in  reparation 
tain  no       of  the  damages  they  had  fuftained.     But  the  reft 
of  the   fufferers  in  that  caufe,  confifting  of  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  abbots,  priors,  tem- 
plars, holpitallers,  abbefles,  monks,  nuns,  fecu- 
lar  clerks,  and  laymen,  when  they  applied  to 
the  legate  about  the  reparation  of  their  damages, 
were  told,  that  he  had  received  no  directions 
from  the  Pope  about  that  matter :  and  this  feems 
to   have   been    all   the    reparation    they  ever 
received47.      Simon   Langton,   brother   to   the 
Archbifliop   of  Canterbury,    who   appeared   at 
Rome  to  profecute  the  appeal  of  his  brother  and 
his  clergy  againft  the  legate,  had  no  greater  fuc- 
cefs.     For  Pandulph,  who  was  agent  for  the 

<*  M.  Paris,  p.  1 73.  4:  Id.p.174. 
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legate,  having  painted  King  John  fn  the  moil  Cent.xm. 

amiable   colours,    as   a   mod   pious,  juft,    and  ' — ^ ' 

humble  prince,  and  reprefented  theprimataand 
his  clergy  as  exceffively  rigid  and  covetous  in 
their  demands  of  reftitution,  and  enemies  to  the 
jufl  prerogatives  of  the  King,  they  were  difmiffed 
without  any  redrefs :  a  treatment  which  they 
had  merited  for  efpouiing  the  caufe  of  Rome 
againft  their  king  and  country,  but  which  they 
had  no  reafon  to  expect  from  that  court  whole 
caufe  they  had  efpoufed. 

In  the  famous  conteft  that  raffed  at  this  time  A.D.I«$. 

The  no'^e 

between  King  John  and  his  barons  about  the  fufpends 
great  charter  of  their  liberties,  the  Pope  flip-  the  pri- 
ported  the  party  of  his  new  vaflal  with  great 
warmth,  and  was  not  fparing  of  his  fpiritual 
thunders  againil  the  barons  and  their  favourers. 
In  particular,  he  was  fo  much  difpleafcd  with 
the  political  conduct  of  his  own  creature  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  that  belaid  him  under 
a  fentence  of  fufperiiion  ;  and  reverfed  the  elec- 
tion of  his  brother  Simon  Langtou,  who  had 
been  chofen  Archbiftiop  of  York.  s 

•  Innocent  III.  being  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  General 
power,  affembled  a  general  council  in  the  church  C0l!"ci1 

noo-iT  at 

or  bt.  saviour  de  Lateran  at  Rome,  in  November 
this  year,  at  which  were  prefent  no  fewer  than 
four  hundred  and  twelve  bifhops,  befides  an  in- 
credible  number  of  abbots,  priors,  and  inferior 
clergy.  His  intention  in  calling  this  council 
doth  not  feem  to  have  been  to  take  the  advice  of 

<*  M.Pari»,  p.  1 88, 
V.  «  C         .  i 
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Cent.xin.  its  members  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  but  to 
make  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  his  own  greatnefs 
and  fupreme  authority.     For  the  feventy  canons- 
decreed  in  this  council  had  been  prepared  before, 
were  read  in  the  council,  and  parTed  without  any 
deliberation  or  debate ;  though  fome  things  in 
them  appeared  very  intolerable  to  many  of  the 
members 49.    In  the  confeflion  of  faith  contained 
in  the  firfl  canon,  the  new  do6trine  of  tranfub- 
ftantiation   is  inferted   in   thefe  flrong  terms : 
"  The  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  are  contained 
w  really  in  the  facrament  of  the  altar  under  the 
"  fpecies  of  bread  and  wine ;  the  bread  being 
"  tranfubftantiated  into  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
"  and  the  wine  into  his  blood,  by  the  power  of 
"  God."    For  this  wonderful  tranfubfiantiation, 
the   following  curious  reafon    is    affigned :  — 
"  That   we  might   receive  of  Chrifl's  nature, 
"  what  he  had  received  of  ours  5V *     The  third 
canon  commands  kings  and  princes  to  extirpate 
all  heretics  in  their  territories,  under  the  penalty 
of  being  excommunicated,  and  deprived  of  their 
dominions ;    which  gave  occafion  to  the  mod 
horrid  fcenes  of  cruelty  and  bloodlhed.     Thefe, 
and  feveral  other  canons  in  the  fame  collection, 
Sufficiently  fhew  the  darknefs  of  this  period,  and 
the  great  incroachments  the  court  of  Rome  had 
made  on  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  man- 
kind.    The  many  fatal  changes  that  were  made 
both   in  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical   polity  of 
England  by  the  incroachments  of  that  ambitious 

«  M.  Paris,  p.  184,    Du  Pin,  EccJeA.  Hift.  cen*.  n<  c.  6. 
to  Id.  ibid. 
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court,  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places,  Cent.xm. 
in  the  third  chapter  of  this  book.  ' — v — ' 

AFTER  the  termination  of  the  long  and  violent  Ecciefiaf- 
difpute  between  John  Scot  and  Bifhop  Hugh 
about  the  fee  of  St.  Andrews,   the  church  of  iana. 
Scotland  feems  to  have  enjoyed  a  long  period 
of  profound  tranquillity,  which  affords  very  few 
materials  for  hiftory.     King  William  the  Lion, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  pretenfions  of  the  arch- 
bifhops  of  York  to  the  primacy  of  Scotland, 
which  had  been  the  occafion  of  many  contefts; 
obtained  a  bull  from  Pope  Celeftine  III.,  dated 
March  i7th,  A.  D.  1192.,  declaring,  That  the 
church  of  Scotland  was  immediately  fubje6l  to 
tbe  fee  of  Rome,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
other  ; — that  none  but  the  Pope  or  his  legate  a 
latere  had  a  right  to  lay  that  kingdom  under  an 
interdict ; — that  none  but  a  Scotch  prelate,  or 
one  fent  directly  from  Rome,  ihould  be  capable 
of  the  legantine  authority  in  Scotland; — and  that 
all  controverfies  that  could  not  be  finally  deter- 
mined within  that  kingdom,  (hould  be  brought 
immediately  before  the  Pope SI.     Innocent  III. 
the  fucceffor  of  Celeftine,  fent  John,  Cardinal  of 
St.  Stephen  de  Monte  Coelia,  as  his  legate,  into 
Scotland   and   Ireland ;    who   held   a   national 
council  at   Perth,    A.  D.    1201.,    for   making 
canons,  and  reforming  the  manners  of  the  clergy. 
The  canons  of  this  council  are  all  loft,  except 
one,  which  commanded  the  Sabbath  to  be  kept 

>'  Wilkin.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  495. 
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Cent.xm.  from  Saturdayat  twelve  o'clock  noon,  to  Monday 
morning S2.  King  William  was  prefent  at  this 
council,  with  all  the  nobility,  as,  well  as  the  pre- 
lates and  principal  clergy  of  his  kingdom  ;  who 
at  the  King's  defire  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  his 
fon  Prince  Alexander  (who  was  then  only  three 
years  of  age)  as  his  fucceffor  53.  Several  ecclefi- 
aflical  controverfies  were  alfo  determined  at  this 
council,  particularly  one  between  the  Bifhops  of 
St.  Andrew's  and  Glafgow,  and  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  Kelfo. S4 

National         R          jjjfl,       of  St  Andrew's  died  at  Cam- 

council  at  a  * 

Perth.  bulkenneth,  A.  D.  1202. ;  and  was  fucceeded  in 
that  fee  by  William  Malvoifin,  Bifhop  of  Glaf- 
gow ;  who  governed  it  no  lefs  than  thirty-five 
years,  with  great  wifdom  and  felicity.  That 
prelate,  in  conjunction  with  Walter  Bifhop  of 
Glafgow,  received  a  legantine  commiffion  from 
Innocent  III.;  and  in  virtue  of  that  commiffion, 
with  the  confent  of  the  King,  they  held  a  na- 
tional council  at  Perth,  A.D.  1211.  The  defign 
of  that  council  was  to  promote  a  croifade  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  j  and  by  the  exhort- 
ations of  thefe  prelates,  and  of  the  reft  of  the 
clergy,  great  multitudes  of  the  common 
people,  but  very  few  of  the  nobility,  took  the 
crofs ss.  The  backwardnefs  of  the  Scotch  no- 
bility to  embark  in  this  croifade,  was  probably 
owing  to  the  deplorable  fate  of  five  hundred  of 
/  % 

S2  Wilkin. Concil.  t. i.  p. 495.     Boeth.  Hill.  Scot.  1. 13.  p.  ijj. 
w  Id.  Ibid.  5«  Wilkin,  Concil.  t.i.  p.  509. 

55  Wilkin.  Concil  t,  z.  p.  532. 
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their  countrymen,  inoftly  noblemen  and  gentle-  Cent.xnr. 
men,  who  accompanied  King  Richard  in  his  ex-  ' — '*-— ' 
pedition  into  the  eafl,   under  the  conduct  of 
Earl  David,  brother  to  William  the  Lion,  who 
all  perifhed,  except  their  leader,  who  returned, 
after  having  fuffered  the  moft  incredible  hard- 
mips  for  the  fpace  of  four  years. 5<$ 

Brice  Douglas  Bifhop  of  Moray  fixed  the  feat  Seat  of  the 
of  his  fee  A.D.  1212.  (which  before  had  been 
unfettled,)  at  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  at  Spy 
Spyny,  which  he  declared  a  cathedral,  and  in 
which  he  conftituted  a  chapter,  confifting  of 
eight  canons  refidentiary,  in  imitation  of  the 
chapter  of  Lincoln. 57 

William  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  Walter  Bifhop  Scotch  bi- 
of  Glafgow,  and  Brjce  Bifhop  of  Moray,  with  ^°Psat" 
Henry  Abbot  of  Kelfo,  attended  in  perfon  the  general6 
general  council  held  at  Rome  in  November  jiouncii  °r 
A.D.  1215.,  while  the  reft  of  the  Scotch  prelates 
contented  therafelves  with  fending  reprefenta- 
tives. 58 

54  Boeth.  1, 15.  V  Wilkiiu  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  532. 

"s?  Chron.  Mailros  in  ann.  1215. 
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